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[1829.] 

Cot-LD ambition always choose its own patli, aud were 
will in human undertakings synonymous with faculty, all 
Iruly ambitious men would be men of letters. Certainly, if 
we examine that love of power, which enters so largely into 
most practical calculations, nay which our UtiHlarian friends 
have recognised as the sole end and origin, both motive and 
reward, of all earthly enterprises, animating alike the philan- 
thropist, the conqueror, the money-changer and the mission- 
ary, we shall find that all other arenas of ambition, compared 
with this rich and boundless one of Literature, meaning 
thereby whatever respects the promulgation of Thought, are 
poor, limited and ineffectual. For dull, uni-efiective, merely 
instinctive as the ordinary man may seem, he has neverthe- 
less, as a quite indispensable appendage, a head that in some 
degree considers and computes ; a lamp or rushlight of un- 
derstanding has been given him, which, through whatever 
dim, besmoked and strangely diffractive media it may shine, 
is the ultimate guiding light of his whole path : and here as 

1 FoBEiQX Review, No. «. — Memoira jur Voltaire, el »ar >ei (htm^s^i, 
par Loagehan^ el Wagniere, let Secrelairet ; luims de diceri Ecriti iaddUi 
de to MarC[Ui>e da Chdtekl, da President BeaaaU, ^c. toai relall/i i Voltaire. 
(Memoirs oonceminB Volbiira and his Works, by Longchnmp and Wag- 
iiitre, his Seoretnries; with riirious uiipublisheil Pieces by the Marquis 
dn Cbatelet, &c. all relating to Voltnire.) 2 tomes. Paris, 1826. 
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6 msCELLANIES. 

well as there, now as al all times in man's lii-t.iry, Opini.m 
rules the world. 

Curious it is, moreover, to ronsider in this resppct, how 
different appearance is from reality, and under what singular 
shape and circumstances ihe truly most important man of 
any given period might be found. Could some Asmodeu*. 
by simply waving his arm, open asunder thp meaning of the 
Present, even so far as the Future will disclose it. what a 
much more marvellous sight should we have, than that mpre 
bodily one through the roofs of Madrid 1 For we know not 
what we are, any more than what we shall be. It is a high, 
solemn, almost awful thought for every individual man, that 
his earthly influence, which has had a commencement, will 
never through all ages, were he the very meanest of us, have 
an end ! What is done is done ; has already blended itself 
with the boundless^ ever-living, ever-working Univerae,"and 
will also work there, for good or for evil, openly or secretly, 
throughout all time. But tiie life of every man is as the 
wellspring of a stream, whose small heginnings are indeed 
plain to all, but whose ulterior course and destination, as it ' 
winds through the expanses of infinite years, only the Om- 
niscient can discern. Will it mingle with neighbouring riv- 
ulets, as a tributary ; or receive them as their sovereign ? Is 
it to he a nameless hrook, and will its tiny waters, among 
millions of other brooks and rills, increase the current of 
some world-river ? Or is it to be itself a Rhene or Danaw. 
whose goings-forth are to tlic uttermost lands, its flood an 
everiasting boundary-line on the globe itself; the bulwark 
and highway of whole kingdoms and continents ? We know 
not ; only in either case, we know, its path is to the great 
ocean ; its waters, were they but a handful, are /lere, and 
cannot be annihilated or permanently held back. 

As little can we prognosticate, with any certainty, the 
future influences from the present aspects of an individual. 
How many Demagogues, Crtesnses, Conquerors fill their own 
age with joy or leiTor, with a tumult that piumises to be 
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perennial ; and in the next age die away into insignificance 
and oblivion ! These are the forests of gourds, that overtop 
the infant cedars and aloe-trees, but, like the Prophet's gourd, 
wither on the third day. What was it to the Pharaohs of 
Egypl, in that old era, if Jethro the Midianitish priest and 
grazier accepted the Hebrew outlaw as his herdsman ? Te! 
the Pharaohs, with all iheir chariots of war, are buried deep 
in the wrecks of time ; and that Moses still lives, not among 
his own tribe only, but in the hearts and ddly business of all 
civilised nations. Or figure Mahomet, in his youthful years, 
' travelling to the horse-fairs of Syi-ia.' Nay, to lake an in- 
finitely higher instance : who has ever forgotten those lines 
of Tacitus ; inserted as a small, transitory, altogether trifling 
circumstance in the hblory of such a potentate as Nero? 
To 03 it is the most earnest, sad and sternly significant pas- 
sage that we know to exist in writing ; Ergo aholmdo rumori 
Nero mhdidit reos, et qit^sid'ssimis ptems affeeit, qaos per 
jlngitia invisos, vwlgm Chbistianos appellahat. Auctor 
nominis ejus Chsistus, qui, Tibeno imperilante, per Proeu- 
ratorem POntium Pilaium suppUdo afectus erat. Bepressce- 
qiie in prtesens exitiabiUs superstitio rursus eTumpehat, non 
modo per Jadacim. originem igm mail, sed per whem etiam, 
qua cuncta undiqtie atrocia aul pudenda confiuunt celehran- 
turqm. ■ So, for the quieting of this rumour,' Nero judi- 
'cially chained with the crime, and punished with most 
' studied seienties, that cla-s, hated for their general wicked- 
' ness whom the lulgor call Christians. The originator of 
'that name was one Chust, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
' suffeied death by sentence of the Procurator, Pontius Pi- 
' late. The baneful ^uperatition, thereby repressed for the 
' time, agam broke out, not only over Judea, the native soil 
'of Ihit mischief, but in the City also, where from every 
' side -kW atrocious ind abominable things collect and flour- 
' ish ' " Tacitus w is the wi-eat, most penetrating man of his 
generation ; and to such depth, and no deeper, has he seen 

1 Of his having «?( fire to Rome. ^ TiicLt. Amtnl xv. 44. 
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info this transaction, the most impoitani that has occurred or 
can occur in the annals of mankind. 

Nor is it only fo those primitive ages, when religions look 
their rise, and a man of pure and iiigh mind appeared not 
merely as a teaclaer and philosophei', but as a priest and 
prophet, that our observation applies. The same uncertainty, 
in estimating present things and men, holds more or less in 
all tiroes ; for in all times, even in those which seem moat 
trivial, and open to research, human society rests on inscru- 
tably deep foundations; which he is of all others the most 
mistaken, who fancies he has explored to the bottom. Nei- 
ther is that sequence, which we love to speak of as 'a chain 
of causes,' properly to be figured as a 'chain,' or line, but 
rather as a tissue, or superficies of innumerable lines, ex- 
tending in breadth as well as in length, and with a complex- 
ity, which will foil and utterly bewilder the most assiduous 
compulation. In fact, the wisest of us must, for by far the 
most part, judge like the simplest ; estimate importance by 
mere magnitude, and espect that what strongly affects our 
own generation, will strongly affect those that are to follow. 
In this way it is that Conquerors and political Revolutionists 
come to figure as so mighty in their influences ; whereas truly 
there is no class of persons creating such an uproar in the 
world, who in the long-run produce so very slight an impres- 
sion on its affairs. When Tamerlane had finished building 
his pyramid of seventy thousand human skulls, and was seen 
' standing at the gate of Damascus, gliilering in steel, with 
his battle-axe on his shoulder,' till his fierce hosts filed out 
to new victories and new carnage, the pale onlooker might 
have fancied that Nature was in her death-throes ; for havoc 
and despair had taken possession of the earth, the sun of 
manhood seemed setting in seas of blood. Yet, it might be, 
on that veiy gala-day of Tamerlane, a little boy was playing 
, nine-pins on the streets of Meniz, whose history was more 
important to men than that of twenty Tamerlanes, TJie 
Tartar Khan, with his shaggy demons of the wilderness. 
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'passed away like a whirlwind,' to be forgotten forever ; and 
that German artisan has^wrought a benefit, which is yet im- 
measurably expanding itself, and will continue to expand 
itself through all countries and through all times. What are 
tlie conquests and expeditions of the whole corporation of 
captains, from Walter the Penniless to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
compared with these 'movable types' of Johannes Faust? 
Truly, it is a mortifying thing for your Conjueror to reflect, 
how perishable is the metal whiLh hr hammers with such 
violence : how the kind earth will soon shroud up his bljoly 
footprints; and all that he achieved and kilfully piled to- 
gether will be but like his own c-invai city of a camp — 
this evening loud with life, to-morrow all struck and van- 
ished, ' a few earth-pits and heaps of straw For here as 
always, it continues true, that the deepe t ft rte is the st Uest ; 
that, as in the Fable, the mild shinin^ ot the "un shall silent- 
ly accomplish what the tierce bin tering of the tempest has 
in vain essayed. Above all, it i ever to be kef t in mind, 
that not by material, but by moral p(.wer, are men and theii' 
actions governed. How ijoiseless is tliought ! No rolHng of 
drums, no tramp of squadrons, or immeasurable tumult of 
baggage-wagpna, attends its movements: in what obscure 
and sequestered places may the head be meditating, which is 
one day to be crowned with more than imperial authority ; 
for Kings and Emperors will be among its ministering ser- 
vants ; it will rale not over, but in, all heads, and with these 
its solitarj' combinations of ideas, as with magic formulas, 
bend the world to its will ! The time may come, when Na- 
poleon himself will be better known for his laws than for his 
battles ! and the victory of Waterloo prove less momentous 
than the opening of the first Mechanics' Institute. 

We have been led into such rather trite reflections, by 
these Volumes of Memoirs on Voltaire ; a man in whose 
history the relative importance of intellectual and physical 
power is again curiously evinced. This ;itso was a private 
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person, by birth nowise an elevated one ; yet so far as pres- 
ent knowledge will enable ns to judge, it may be said Ihut 
to abstract Voltaire and his activity from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were to produce a greater difference in the existing 
figure of things, than the want of any other individual, up 
to this ilay, could have occasioned. Nay, with the sinc^Je 
exception of Luther, there is perhaps, in these modern ages, 
no other man of a merely intellectual character, whose influ- 
ence and reputation have become so entirely European as 
that of Voltaire. Indeed, like the great German Relbrmer's. 
his doctrines too, almost from the first, have affected not only 
the belief of the thinking world, silently propagating them- 
selves from mind to mind ; but in a high degree also, the 
conduct of the active and political world ; entering as a dis- 
tinct element into some of the most fearful civil convulsions 
which European history has on record. 

Doubtless, to his own contemporaries, to such of them at 
least as had any insight into the actual slate of men's minds, 
Voltaire already appeared as a noteworthy and decidedly his- 
torical personage : yet, perhaps, not the wildest of his ad- 
mirers ventured to assign him such a magnitude as he now 
figures in, even with his adversaries and detractors. He has 
grown in apparent importance, as we receded from him, as 
the nature of his endearours became more and. more visible 
in their results. For, unlike many great men, but like all 
great agitators, Voltaire everywhere shows himself emphati- 
cally as the liian of his century : uniting in his own person 
whatever spiritual accomplishments were most valued by 
that age; at the same time, with no depth to discern its 
ulterior tendencies, still less with any magnanimity to attempt 
withstanding these, his greatness and his littleness alike titled 
him to produce an immediate effect ; for he leads whither the 
multitude was of itself dimly minded to run, and keeps the 
van not less by skill in commanding, than by cunning in 
obeying. Besides, now that we look on the matter from 
Bome distance, the efforts of a thousand coadjutors and dis- 
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ciples, nay a series of mighty political vicissitudea, in the pro- 
duction of which these efforts had but a subsidiiiry share, 
have all come, naturally in such a case, to appear as if ex- 
clusively his work ; so that lie rises before us as the paragon 
and epitome of a whole spiritual period, now almost passed 
away, yet remarkable in itself, and more than ever interest- 
ing to us, who seem to stand, as it were, on the eonflnes of a 
new and b«tter one. 

Nay, had we forgotten that ours is the ' Age of the Press,' 
when he who runs may not only read, but furnish us with 
reading ; and simply counted the books, and scattered leaves, 
thick as the autumnal in Vallombrosa, that have been written 
and printed conceniing thia man, we might almost fancy hira 
the most important person, not of the eighteenth century, but 
of all Ihe centuries from Noah's Flood downwards. We 
have Idves of Voltfiire by friend and by foe : Condorcet, 
Duvemet, Lepan, have each given us a whole ; portions, 
documents and all manner of authentic or spurious contri- 
butions have been supplied by innumerable hands ; of which 
we mention only the labours of his various Secretaries: 
CoHini's, published some twenty years ago, and now these 
Two massive Octavos from Longchamp and Wagniere. To 
say nothing of the Baron de Grimm's Collections, unparal- 
leled in more than one respect ; or of the eix-and-thiriy 
volumes of scurrilous eaves-dropping, long since printed 
under the title of Memoires de Bachaumfrnt ; or of the daily 
and hourly attacks and defences that appeared separately in 
his lifetime, and all the judicial pieces, whether in the style 
of apotheosis or of excommunication, that have seen the light 
since then ; a mass of fugitive writings, the very diamond 
edition of which might fill whole libraries. The peculiar 
talent of the French in all narrative, at least in all anecdotic, 
departments, rendering most of these works extremely read- 
able, still farther favoured their circulation, both at home and 
abroad : so that now. in mo^t countries, Voltaire has been 
read of and talked of, till hi= name and life have grown 
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familiar like those of a village acquaintance. In England, 
at least, where for almost a ceotury the study of foreign 
literature has, we may say, confined itself to that of the 
French, with a slight intermixture from the elder Italians, 
Voltaire's writings, and such writings as treated of him, were 
litlle hkely to want readers. We suppose, there is no literary 
era, not even any domestic one, concerning which English- 
men in general have such information, at least have gathered 
so^ many anecdotes and opinions, as concerning this of Vol- 
taire. Nor have native additions to the stock been wanting, 
and these of a due variety in purport and kind : maledictions, 
expostulations and dreadful death-scenes painted like Span- 
ish Sanbenitos, by weak well-meaning persons of the hostile 
class ; eulogies, generally of a gayer sort, by open or secret 
friends : all this has been long and extensively carried on 
among us. There is even an English Life of Voltaire ; ' 
nay, we remember to have seen portions of his writings cited 
m terroTem, and with criticisms, in some pamphlet, ' by a 
country gentleman,' either on the Education of the People, 
or else on the question of Preserving the Game. 

With the 'Age of the Press,' and such manifestations of it 
on this subject, we are far from quarrelling. We have read 
gi-eat part of these thousand-and-flrst ' Menioini on Voltaire,' 
by Longchamp and Wagniere, not without satisfaction ; and 
can cheerfully look forward to still other ' Memoirs ' follow- 
ing in their train. Nothing can be more in the course of 
Nature than the wish to satisfy oneself with knowledge of all 
sorts about any distinguished person, especially of our own 
era ; the true study of his character, his spirifual individu- 

l ' By Fr»T,fc Hall Standlsh, Esq.- (London. 1821); a work, which we 
can raoommend only to such as feel themsBlves in extreme want of infor- 
mation on this subject, Md escept in their ov™ lunguage unable to acquire 
"°''m t T'?.™ '"^ """"''■ ^"'"^^ "'"' sinceriti-, and not without 
considerable indications of talent; to all apponrauee, by a minor- many 
of whose statements and opinions {for he seema an inquiring honest 
heartfid, rather decisive character) must have begun to astonish even 
himself, aeTflral years Ago. 
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ality and peculiar manner of existence, is full of instruction 
for all mankind ; even that of his looks, sayings, habitudes 
and indifferent actions, were not the records of them" gener- 
ally lies, is rather to be commended ; nay, are not such lies 
themselves, when they keep within hounds, and the subject 
of them has been dead for some time, equal to snipe-shoot- 
ing, or Colburn-Novels, at least little inferior, in the great 
art of getting done with life, or, as it is technically called, 
killing time ? For our own part, we say ; Would that every 
Johnson in the world had liis veridical Boswell, or leash of 
Boswells ! We could then tolerate his Hawkins also, though 
not veridicaL With regard to Voltaire, in particular, it 
seems to us not only innocent hut profitable, that the whole 
truth regarding him should be well understood. Surely, the 
biography of such a man, who, to say n6 more of him, spent, 
his best efforts, and as many still think, successfully, in as- 
saulting the Christian religion, must be a matter of consider- 
able import ; what he did, and what he could not Jo ; how he 
did it, or attempted it, that is, with what degree of strength, 
clearness, especially with what moral intents, what theories' 
and feelings on man and man's life, are questions that will 
bear some discussing. To Voltaire individually, for the last 
fifly-one years, the discussion has been indifferent enough; 
and to us it is a discussion not on one remarkable person 
only, and chiefly for the curious or studious, but involving 
considerations of highest moment to all men, and inquiries 
which tlie utmost compass of our philosophy will be unable 
to embrace. 

Here, accordingly, we are about to offer some farther 
observations on this quxstio vernta ; not without hope that 
the reader may accept them in good part. Doubtless, when 
we look at the whole bearings of the matter, there seems 
little prospect of any unanimity respecting it, either now, or 
within a calculable period : it is probable tliat many will 
continue, for a long time, to speak of this ' universal genius,' 
tliis ' apostle of Reason,' and ' father of sound Philosophy ; ' 
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.»d manj ag^m, of ttJ, • mon.Kr of impiet,,' tLi, ■ ,„phU^. 
»nd ,ihe„t, ma ' »pe-d«»,on i ■ or, liko ihe lale Dr. Chrk. 
ol Lambndge, d.SDiis, him more bri.Jj with information that 
lie IS 'a dnvellsr:' neither is it es.enlkl that these two 
partte. shonld. on the spnr of the iastanl, reconcile them- 
•el.ej heron. No.erthete, tnilh 1. better than error, were 
It onlj 'o,, Hannibal's vinegar." It may be expected that 
men s opmions concerning Voltaire, which is of some mo- 
ment, and concerning Vollairism, which is of almost bonnd- 
less moment, will, if they cannot meet, gradually at every 
new comparison approach towarfs meeting ; and what is 
still more desirable, towards meeting somewhere nearer the 
truth than they actually stand. 

With honest wishes to promote such appraiimation, there 
la one condition, which, above all others, in this inquiry we 
must beg the reader to impose on him.ielf: the duly of fair- 
ness toward. Voltaire, of tolerance towards him, a. towatJ. 
all men. This, truly, i, a dnty, which we hate llie happi- 
ness to hear daily incnlcatedi yet which, it has been well 
said, no mortal is at bottom disposed to practise. Neverthe- 
less, if we really desire to understand the truth on any sub- 
ject, not merely, as is much more common, to conhrm our 
already eiisling opinions, and greiify this and the other 
pitiful claim of vanity or malice In respect of it, tolerance 
may h« regaided as the most indispem-able of all pre-re,ul- 
silesi the condition, indeed, by which alone any real pro-- 
ress m the question becomes pos.ible. In respect of oor 
fellow-men, and all real insight into their characters, this i. 
especiaUy true. No character, we may affirm was ever 
rightly understood, tih it had first been rc-arded with a cer 
tarn feehng, not of tolerance only, but of sympathy. For 
here, more than in any other case, it is verified that the iiearl 
sees farther than Ihe head. Let us bo sure, our enemy is 
M that hateful being we are too apt to paint him. His 
yices and ha.enesse. lie combined in far other onler before 
his own mind, than before onrss and under colours which 
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palliate them, nay perhaps exhibit them as virtues. Were 
he the wretcli of our imagining, his life would be a burden to 
himself: for it is not by bread alone that the basest mortal 
lives ; a certain approval of conscience is equally essential 
even lo physical existence ; is the fine all-pervading cement 
by which that wondrous union, a Self, is held together. 
Since the man, therelbre, is not in Bedlam, and has not shot 
or hanged himself, let us take comfort, and conclude that he 
is one of two things : either a vicious dog, in man's guise, to 
be muzzled and mourned over, and greatly marvelled at ; or 
a real man, and consequently not without moral worth, which 
is to be enlightened, and so far approved of. But to judge 
rightly of his character, we must learn to look at it, not less 
with liis eyes, than with our own ; we must learn to pity him, 
to see him as a fellow-creature, in a word, to love him ; or 
his real spiritual nature will ever be mistaken by us. In 
interpreting Voltaire, accordingly, it will be needful to bear 
some things carefully in mind, and to keep many other things 
as carefully in abeyance. Let us forget that out opinions 
were ever assailed by him, or ever defended ; that we have 
to thank him, or upbraid him, for ptun or for pleasure ; let 
us forget that we are Deists or Millennarians, Bishops or 
Radical Reformers, and remember only that we are men. 
This is a European subject, or there never was one ; and 
must, if we would in the least comprehend it, be looked at 
neither from the parish belfry, nor any Peterloo platform ; 
but. if possible, from some natural and infinitely higher point 
of vision. 

It is a i-eroarkable fact, that throughout the last fifty years 
of bis life, Voltaire was seldom or never named, even by 
his detractors, without the epithet ' great' being appended lo 
him; so that, had the syllables suited such a junction, as 
they did in the happier case of Oharle-Maffne, we might 
almost have expected that, not Voltaire, but VoUaire-ce- 
grand-homme would be his designation with posterity. How- 
ever, posterity is much more stinted in its allowances on that 
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score ; and a multitude of things remain to be adjusted, an,J 
questions of very dubious issue to be gone into, before such 
coronation-titles can be conceded witb any permanence. The 
million, even the wiser part of tbein, are apt to lose their dis- 
cretion, when 'tumultuously assembled;' for a small object, 
near at hand, may subtend a large angle ; and often a Pen^ 
nenden Heath has been mistaken for a Field of Runnymead; 
whereby the couplet on that immortal Dalhousie proves to 
be the emblem of many a man's real fortune with the public : 



the latter end corresponding poorly with the beginnin". To 
ascertain what was the true significance of Voltaire's history, 
both as respects himself and the world ; what was his specific 
character and value as a man ; what has been the character 
and value of his influence on society, of his appearance as an 
active agent in the culture of Europe : all this leads us into 
much deeper investigations ; on the settlement of which, how- 
ever, the whole business turn** 

To our own view, we confess, on looking at Voltaire's life, 
the chiet qualitj that aho^^s it-elt is one for which adrottne'^s 
spems the fitter name Greatness implies aevenl conditions, 
(he existence of which .n his ci^e it might be difficult to 
demonstrate but ot his chim to this other pr^i-e there can 
be no disputing Whatever be his aims high or low, just or 
the contrary, he is ,t all times and to the utmost' degree, 
expert m pursuing them It ii to be observed, moreover, 
that h,a aims >n general vvcre not of a simple sort, and the 
attainment of them easy few literary men have had a 
course so diversified with viciaaitudes as Voltaire'a His life 
13 not '.pent in a comer like that of a studious r. cluse, but 
on the open theatre of the world , in an age full of commo- 
tion, when society is rending itself asunder, Superstition 
akfidy armed for deadly battle against Unbelief, m which 
bdttle be hims'lf plays a distinguished pirt trom his ear 
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liest years, we find him in perpeluil commun cilcon \iUh the 
higher personages of bis time often with the highest it is 
in circles of authoi-ity, of reputation it lowe t of fashion 
and ranli, that he lives and worli^ Nmon de 1 FnLlo^- leaves 
the boy a legacy to buy books , be ii ■>till joung when he 
can say of his supper companion'*, " We are -ill Pnncea or 
Poets." In after life, he exhibits himself in company or cor- 
respondence with all manner of principalities and po«'ers,from 
Queen Caroline of England to the Empress Catherine of 
Bussia, from Pope Benedict to Frederick the Great. Mean- 
while, shifting from side to side of Europe, hiding in the coun- 
try, or living Euuptuously in capital cities, he quits not his 
pen ; with which, as with some enchanter's rod, more potent 
than any king's sceptre, he turns and winds the mighty ma- 
chine of European Opinion ; approves himself, as his school- 
master had predicted, the Coryphee du Diistm ; and, not con- 
■tent with this elevation, strives, and nowise ineffectually, to 
unite with it a poetical, historical, philosophic and even scien- 
tific preeminence. Nay, we may add, a pecuniary one ; for he 
speculates in the funds, diligently solidts pensions and pivj- 
motions, trades to America, is long a regular victualling-con- 
traelor for armies ; and thus, by one means and another, 
independently of literature which would never yield much 
money, raises his income from 800 francs a-year to more than 
centuple that sum.' And now, having, besides all this com- 
mercial and economical business, written some thirty quartos, 
the most popular that were ever written, he returns afier 
long exile to his native city, to be welcomed there almost 
as a religious idol ; and closes a life, prosperous alike in the 
building of country-aeala, and the composition of Henriades 
ami Philosophical Dictionaries, by the most appropriate de- 
mise, — by drowning, as it were, in an ocean of applause ; 
80 that as he lived for fame, he may be said to have died 
of it. 

Such various, complete succes-i, granted only to a small 
1 See Tome ii, p. 328 of tliese Memoires. 
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portion of men in anj age o( the world presuppo es at lea'-t 
with every allowance for good for une an almo t unri\a]led 
expertness of management There mu t have been a peat 
talent of some kind at work here a cause propoiti nale to 
the effect. It H wonderful froij to obseive wiih what per 
feet skill Voltaire steers hia couise through '.o many con 
meting circum tances how he weather^ this Cape Horn, 
darts lightly through that Mahlstrom, always eithir smka 
his enemy or shuns him, heie waters and careen ind 
traffics with the rich savages theie hea land locl>.ed till 
the hurricane 13 ovct blown and ko in spite of all billow 
and sea-monsters and hostile flepte finishes hia long Ma 
nilla voyage with streamirs fljing and deck piled «ith 
ingots! To «ay nothing of his liteiary character of which 
Uiis. same dexterous address will alio be found to be a mam 
feature, let us glance only at ihp generil aspect of his con 
duct, as manifested both in hi= writings and actions By 
tarns, and ever at the right si-asi n he is imperious and ob- 
sequious ; now shoots abroad Irom the mountain tops Hy- 
perion-like his keen innumerable hafta anon when d'lnger 
is advancing flies to obscure nook* or if taken in the fact, 
swears it wa* but in sport and that he 1 the peaceablest of 
men. He bends to ocia, ion can to a ceitain extent, blow 
hot or blow cold and never attempts force where cunning 
will serve his turn The beagles of the Hierarchy and ot 
the Monarchy, provetbiallj quick of scent and -harp of 
tooth, are out in quest of him but this is a lion fox which 
cannot be captured Bj wiles and a thousand doublings he 
utterly distracts his putsuera he can buirow m the earth, 
and all the trace jf him is gone ' Wilh a strange system 
of anonyraitj and pubhcitj of denial in J assertion of Mys 

' Of ore such tnkinR to coier we have tt ounoos find rsthec ridicn 
Ions account m 1I = W ork br Longol an p It was wltli tlie Duolies" dn 
Maine that ha sought «helt«r, and 01 avfrj sight oocaa on nevertheless 
he liBd to lie pavclue, for two months, nt the Cnstle of Soeanx; and, with 
cloned windows, and burning candles in dayJight, compose 2adig, Bnlf«ic, 
Memaua, (f-c. for his ainusement. 
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tification in all senses, has Voltaire surrounded him.seif. He 
can raise no standing armies for liis defence, yet he loo is a 
' European Power,' and not undefended ; an inTisible, im- 
pregnable, though hitherto unrecognised bulwark, that of 
Public Opinion, defends him. With great art, he maintains 
this stronghold ; though ever and anon sallying out from 
i(, far beyond the permitted limits. But he has his coat of 
dai'knesa, and his shoes of swiftness, like that other Killer 
of Giants. We find Voltaire a supple courtier, or a i^harp 
satirist ; he can talk blasphemy, and build churches, accord- 
ing to the signs of the times. Frederick the Great is not 
too high for his diplomacy, nor ihe poor Printer of his Zadig 
too low ; ^ he manages the Cardinal Fleuri, and the Cure of 
St. Sulpice i and laughs in his sleeve at all the world. We 
should pronounce him to be one of the best politicians (m 
record ; as we base said, the adroiteU of all literary men. 

At the same time, Voltaire's worst enemies, il seems to u", 
will not deny that he had naturally a keen sense for recti- 
tude, indeed for all virtue : the utmost vi\aeity of tempera- 
ment characterises him ; his quick susceptibility fot every 
form of beauty is moral as well as intellectual. Nor wai his 
praetice without indubitable and highly creditable proofs of 
this. To the help-needing he was at all times a ready bene- 
fector : many were the hungry adventurers who profited of 
hia bounty, and then bit the hand that had fed them. If we 
enumerate his generous acts, from the case of the Abbn 
Desfontaines down to that of the Widow Gala-, and the 
Serfs of Saint Claude, we shall find that few private men 
have liad so wide a circle of charily, and have watched over 
It so well. Should it be objected that love of reputation en- 
tered largely into these proceedings, Voltaire can afford a 
handsome deduction on that head : should the uncharitable 
tiven calculate that love of reputation was the sole motive, 
we can only remind them that love of such reputalicai is 
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itself the effect of a social, humnne disposition ; ftnd wish, 
as an iraTnense improvement, that all men were animated 
with iL Voltaire was not without his experience of human 
baseness ; but he still had a fellow-feeling for human suffer- 
ings; and delighted, were it only as an honest luxury, to 
relieve them. His attachments seem remarkably constant 
and lasting : even such sots as Tbiriot, whom nothing but 
habit could have endeared to him, he continues, and after 
repeated injuries, to treat and regard as friends. Of his 
equals we do not observe hira envious, at least not palpably 
and despicably so ; though this, we should add, might be in 
him, who was from the first so paramountly popular, no such 
hard attainment. Against Montesquieu, perhaps against him 
alone, he cannot help entertaining a small secret grudge ; yet 
ever in public he does him the amplest justice; I'Arhquin- 
Grolius of the firesiie becomes, on all gr'ive occasions, the 
author of the Espnt des Loix ISeither to hjs enemies, and 
even betravers is Voltairu implacable or meanly iindictive; 
the instant of then- submission is also the instant ot his for- 
giveness ; their ho-tihty itself piovokes only cisual sallies 
from hira ; his heart is too kindly, indeed too light to cherish 
any rancour, any continuation of revenge. If he has not the 
virtue lo forgive, he is seldom without the prudence to for- 
get : if, in his life-iong contentions, he cannot treat his oppo- 
nents with any magnanimity, he seldom, or perhaps never 
once, treats them quite basely ; seldom or never with that 
absolute unfairness, which the law of retaliation might so 
often have seemed lo justify. We would say that, if no 
heroic, he is at all times a perfectly civilised man ; which, 
considering that his war was with exasperated theologians, 
and a ' war to the knife ' on their part, may be looked upon 
as rather a surprising circumstance. He exhibits many 
minor virtues, a due appreciation of the highest; and fewer 
faults than, in his situation, might have been expected, and 
perhaps pardoned. 

All this is well, and may fit out a highly expert and much 
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esteemed man of business, in the widest sense, of timt term ; 
but is still far from constituting a ' great character,' In tiict, 
there is one deficiency in Voltaire's original structure, which, 
it appears to us, must be quite fatal to such claims for him : 
we mean his inborn levity of nature, his entire want of Ear- 
nestness. Voltaire was by birth a Mocker, ati3 light i'ococw- 
ranle ; which natural disposition his way of life confirmed 
into a predominant, indeed all-pervading habit. Far be it 
from us to say, that solemnity is an essential of greatness ; 
that no great man can have oth th ' 'J ' t 
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surface, while Knowledge dwell" far below Moreover, it is 
by nature selfish and motally trmal, it cheriahes nothing 
but our Vanity, which may m general be left safely enough 
to shift for itself. Little 'discourse of reason,' m any sense, 
is implied in Ridicule : a scoffing man is in no lofty mood, 
for the time 5 sliows more oi the imp than of the angel. 
This too when his scoffing is what we call just, and has some 
foundation on truth ; while again the bughter oi fools, that 
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vain sound said In Scripture (o resemble the ' crackling of 
thorns under the pot ' (which they cannot heat, but only soil 
and begrime), must he regarded, in these laller timeu, aa a 
very serious addition to the sani of human wretch ednesa ; 
nor perhaps will it always, when the Increase of Crime in 
the Metropolis comes to be debated, escape the vigilance of 
Parliament. 
y We have, oftener than once, endeavoured to attach some 
meaning to that aphorism, vulgarly imputed lo Shaftesbury, 
which, however, we can find nowhere in his works, that ridi- 
cule is i/ie lest of truth. But of all chimeras that ever ad- 
vanced themselves in the shape of philosophieal doeli'ines, 
this is to us the most formless and purely inmnceivable. 
Did or could the unassisted human facullie.s ever understand 
it, much more believe it? Surely, so far as the common 
mind PAn discern, laughter seems to depend not less on the 
laugher than on the laughee ; and now, who gave laughers 
a [latent to be always just, and always omniscient? If the 
philosophers of Nootka Sound were pleased to laugh at the 
manceuvres of Cook's seamen, did that render these manceu- 
vres useless ; and were the seamen to stand idle, or to take 
to leather canoes, till the laughter abated ? Let a discerning 
public judge. 

But, leaving these questions for the pre ent we may ob 
i' serve at least tliat all great men have been careful to siibor 
v^inate this talent or habit of ridicule 1 nay in the ages which 
we consider the greatest, most of the arts that cjntnbute to 
it have been thought disgraceful for freemen and (.onhned to 
the exercise of slaves. With Voltaire however there ib no 
such subordination visible : by nature or b) practice mock 
ery has grown to be the irresistible bias of his diapoaition , 
so that for him, in all matters, the first question is, not what 
is true, but what is false; not what ig to be loied and held 
fest, and earnestly laid to heart, but what la to be contemned 
and derided, and sportfully east out of door Hpfp trulj be 
earns abundant triumph as an image breakei but i ockets 
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little real wealth. Vanity, with its adjuncts, as we have 
said, finds rich solacement ; but for aught better, there is not' 
raoch. ( Reverence, the highest feeling that man's nature is 
capable of, the crown of his whole moral manhood, and pre- 
cious, like fine gold, were it in the i-udest forms, he seems hot 
to understand, or have heard of even by credible tradition. 
The glory of Itnowing and believing is all but a stranger .to 
him ; only with that of questioning and qualifying is he fa^ 
miliar. Accordingly, he sees but a little way into Nature: 
the mighty All, in its beauty, and inlinite mysterious gran- 
deur, humbling the small Me into nothingness, has never 
even for moments been revealed to htm ; only this or (hat 
other atom of it, and the differences and diacrepaneies of 
these two, has he looked into and noted down. His theory 
of the world, his picture of man and man's life, is Uttle ; for 
a Poet and Philosopher, even pitiful. Examine it in lis 
highest developments, you find it an altogether vulgar pic- 
ture ; simply a. reflex, with more or fewer mirrors, of Self 
and the poor interests of Self. • The Divine Idea, that 
which lies at the bottom of Appearance,' was never more in- 
viftible to any man. He reads History not with the eye of a 
devout seer, or even of a critic ; but through a pair of mere 
anti-catholic spectacles. It is not a mighty drama, enacted 
on the theatre of Infinitude, with Suns for lamps, and 
Eternity as a background ; whose author is God, and whose 
purport and thousandfold moral lead us up to tlie ' dark with 
excess of light ' of the Throne of God ; but a poor weari- 
some debaling-club dispute, spun through ten centuries, be- 
tween the Mncyclopidie and the Sorhonne. Wisdom or folly, 
nobleness or baseness, are merely superstitious or unbeliev- 
ing: Giod's Universe is a larger Patrimony of Si. Peter, 
from which it were well and pleasant to hunt out the Pope. 

In this way, Voltaire's nature, which was originally vehe- 
ment rather than deep, came, in its maturity, in spite of all 
his wonderful gifts, to be positively shallow. We find no 
heroism of character in him, from first to last ; nay there is 
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not, that we know of, one great thought in all bis six-and- 
thirty quartos. The high worth implanted in him by Nature, 
and still often manifested in his conduct, does not shine there 
like a light, but like a coruscation. Tiie enthusiasm, proper 
to such a mind, visits him ; but it has no abiding virtue in 
his thoughts, no local habitation and no name. There is in 
him a rapidity, but at the same time a peltmess ; a certain 
violence, and fitful abruptness, which takes from him all dig- 
■ nity. Of his emporUmem, and tragicomical explosions, a 
thousand anecdotes are on record; neither is he, in these 
cases, a terrific volcano, but a mere bundle of rockets. He 
is nigh shooting poor Dorn, the Frankfort constable ; actually 
fires a pistol, into the lobby, at him ; and this, three days 
after that melancholy business of (he '(Euvre de Poeskie du 
Eoi mm Maitre ' bad been finally adjusted. A bookseller, 
who, ivith the natural instinct of fallen mankind, overcharges 
liim, receives from this Philosopher, by way of payment at 
sight, a slap on the face. Poor Longchamp, with .consider- 
able tact, and a praiseworthy air of second-table respectabil- 
ity, details various scenes of this kind : how Voltaire dashed 
away his combs, and maltreated his wig, and otherwise 
fiercely comported himself, the very first morning : how once, 
having a keenness of appetite, sharpened by walking and a 
diet of weak tea, he became uncommonly anxious for sup- 
per ; and Cliuraut and Madame du Chatelet, sunk in alge- 
bi-aic calculations, twice promised to come down, but still 
kept the dishes cooling, and the Philosopher at last des- 
perately battered open their locked door with his foot ; ex- 
claiming, " Fous etes done de concert pour me /aire mourir?" 
— And yet Voltaire had a true kindness of heart ; all his 
domestics and dependents loved him, and continued with 
him. He has many elements of goodness, but floating 
loosely; nothing is comUined in stedfast union. It is true, 
he presents in general a surface of smoothness, of cultured 
regularity ; yet, under it, there is not the silent roek-bound 
strength of a World, but the wild tumults of a Chaos are 
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ever bursting through. He U a man of power, but not of 
benuflcent authority' ; we fear, but cannot reverence liim ; 
we feel liim to be stronger, not higher. 

Much of this ppiritual shortcoming and perversion might 
be due to natural defect; but mui;h of it also is due to the age 
into wliich he was cast. It was an age of discord and divis- 
ion ! the approacli of a grand crisis in human affairs. Al- 
ready we discern in it all the elements of the French Revo- 
lution; and wonder, so easily do we forget how entangled 
and hidden the meaning of the present generally is to us, 
tlial all men did not foi'esi^e the comings-on of tliat fearful 
convulsion. On the one hand, a high all-attempting activ- 
ity of Intellect ; the most peremptory spirit of inquiry 
abroad on eveiy subject; things human and things divine 
alike cil«d without misgivings before the same boastful tribu- 
nal of so-called Reason, which means here a merely argumen- 
tative Logic ; the strong in mind excluded Irom his regular 
influence in the stale, and deeply conscious of that injury. 
On ihe other hand, a privileged few, strong in the subjection- 
of the many, yet in itself weals ; a piebald, and for most part 
altogether decrepit battalion of Clergy, of purblind Nobility, 
or rather of Courtiers, for as yet tlie Nobility is mostly on 
the other side : these cannot figlit wltii Logic, and the day of 
Persecution is wellnigh done. The whole force of law, in- 
deed, is still in their hands ; but the far deeper force, which 
alone gives efficacy to law, is houriy passing from them. 
Hope animates one side, fear the other ; and the battle will 
be fierce and desperate. For there is wit williout wisdom 
on the part of the self-styled Philosophers ; feebleness with 
exasperation on the part of their opponents ; pride enough 
on alt hands, but little magnanimity ; perhaps nowhere any 
pure love of truth, only everywhere the purest, most ardent 
love of self. In such a state of things, there lay abundant 
principles of discord : these two influences hung like fast- 
gathering electric clouds, as yet on opposite sides of the 
horizon, but with a malignity of aspect, which boded, when- 
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ever (hey might meet, a sky of fire and blatkneas, thunder- 
bolfs to waste the earth ; and the sun and starri, though hut 
for a season, to be blolted out from the heavens. For there 
is no conducting medium lo unite solily these hostile ele- 
mpiits ; there is no true virtue, no true wisdom, on the one 
Fide or on the other. Never perhaps was there an e|>och, in 
the history of the world, whi-n universal corruption called so 
loudly for reform ; and they who undertook that task were 
men intrinsically so worthless. Not by Graot^hi hut by Cati- 
lines, not by Luthers but by Aretiiies, was Europe to be 
renovated. The task has been a long and bloody one ; and 
is still far from done. 

In this condition of affairs, what side such a man as Vol- 
taire was to lake could not be doubtful. Whether he ought to 
have taken either side ; whether he should not rather have sta- 
tioned himself in the middle ; the partisan of neither, perhaps 
hated by both ; acknowledging and forwarding, and striving 
to reconcile, what truth was in each ; and preaching forth a 
far deeper truth, which, if his own century had neglected it, 
had persecuted it, future centuries would have recognised as 
piiceless : all this was another question. Of no man, how- 
ever gifted, can we require what he has not to give: but 
Vollaii'e called himself Philosopher, nay the Philosopher. 
And such has often, indeed generafty, been the fate of great 
men, and Lovers of Wisdom: their own age and country 
have treated them as of no account ; in the great Corn-Ex- 
change of the world, Iheir pearls have seemed but spoiled 
barley, and been ignominiously rejected. Weak in adherents, 
strong only in their faith, in Iheir indestructible conscious- 
ness of worth and well-doing, they have silently, or in words, 
appealed to coming ages, when their own ear would indeed 
be shut to the voice of lo\e and ol hatred, but the Truth that 
had dwelt in them would speak with a voice audible to all. 
Bacon left hia work* to future generations, when some cen- 
ituries should have elap-el 'Ii it much for me,' said Kep- 
'ler, in his isolation and extreme need, 'that men should 
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' Bccepl my discover}- ? If the Almighty waited six thou- 
' sand years for one to see what He had made, I may surely 
' wait two hundred for one to understand what I have seen I ' 
Ail this, and more, is impiied in love of wisdom, in genuine 
seeliing of truth i the noblest function that can be appointed 
for a man, but requiring also the noblest man to fulfil it. 

With Voltaire, however, there is no symptom, perhaps 
there was no conception, of such nobleness ; the high call for 
which, indeed, in the existing slate of things, his intellect 
may have had as little the force to discern, as his heart had 
the force to obey. He follows a simpler couree. Heedless 
of remoter issues, he adopts the cause of his own party; 
of tlial class with whom he lived, and was most anxious to 
stand well : he enlists in their ranks, not without hopes that 
Tie may one day rise to be their general. A resolution per- 
fectly accordant with his prior habits, and temper of mind; 
and from which his whole subsequent procedure, and moral 
aspect as a man, naturally enough evolves itself. Not that 
we would say, Voliaii-e was a mere prize-fighter; one of 
' Heaven's Swiss,' contending for a cause which he only half, 
or not al all approved of. Far from iL Doubtless he loved 
truth, doubtless he partially felt himself to be advocating 
truth ; nay we know not that he has ever yet, in a single 
instance, been convicted of wilfully perverting his belief; <tf 
uttering, in all his controversies, one deliberate falsehood. 
Nor should this negative praise seem an altogether slight 
one ; for greatly were it to be wished that even the best of 
bis better-intentioned opponents had always deserved the 
like. Nevertheless, his love of truth is not that deep infinite 
love, which beseems a Philosopher ; which many ages have 
been fortunate enough to witness ; nay, of which his°own age 
had still some examples. It is a far inferior love, we should 
say, to that of poor Jean Jacques, half-sage, half-maniac as he 
was ; it is more a prudent calculatiou than a passion. Vol- 
taire ioves Truth, but chiefly of the triumphant sort: we 
have no instance of his fighting for a quite discrowned and 
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outcast Tiiith ! it is chiefly when she walks ahvoad, ia dis- 
tress it may be, but still with queenlike insignia, and knight- 
hoods and renown are to be earned in her battles, that he 
defends her, that he charges gallantly against the Cades and 
Tyleri Nay, at all times, belief itself seems, with hira, to 
he less the product of Meditation than of Argument. Hia 
fii-st question with regard to any doctrine, perhaps his final 
test of its worth and genuineness is : Can others be convinced 
of this? Can I truck it, in the market, for power? 'To such 
questioners,' it has been said, ' Truth, who buys not, and 
not, goes on ber way, and makes no answer.' 
fact, if we inquire into Voltaire's ruling molive, we 
shall find that it was at bottom but a vulgar one: ambition, 
the desire of ruling, by such means as he had, over other 
men. He acknowledges no higher divinity than Public 
Opinion; for whatever he asserts or performs, the number 
of votes is the measure of strength and value. Tet let us be 
just to him ; let us admit that he in some degree estimates 
his votes, as well as counts them If love of feme which, 
especially for such a man, we can onlj c ill another modification 
of Vanity, is always his ruhng paaMon, he hia a ceiiain taste 
in gratifying it His vanity, which cannot be exiingui-hed, 
is ever skilfully concealed even his ju-.t claims are neiei 
boisterously in isted on throughout his whole life he shows 
no single feature of the quick Nevei theleas even in the 
height of hi- glory, he has a strange aensitivene'<a to the 
judgment of the world could he have contnvcd a Dm 
nysius' Ear in the Rue Traversiete we should have fjund 
him watching at it night and day Let but an} little etil 
disposed Abbe, any Fr4ron op Piron 

Pau rePiron qm«e Jul jamais nen 
Pat meme Academiden, 

write a libel or epigram on him, what a fluster he is in ! We 
grant he forbore much, in these cases ; manfully consumed 
his own spleen, and sometimes long held bis peace ; but it was 
his part to have always done so. Why should such a man 
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ruffle himself with the spite of exceeding small persona ? 
'Why not let these poor ilevila writej why Bhonld not they 
earn a dishonest penny, at his eilp«nse, if ihey had no readier 
way? But Voltaire cannot part with his 'voices,' his 'most 
sweet voices : ' for they are his gods ; lake these, and what 
has he left? Accordingly, in literature and morals, in all hia 
cominga and goings, we find him striving, with a religious 
care, to sail strictly with the wind. In Art, the Parisian 
Parterre is hia court of Jiist appeal : he consults the Cafe de 
Procope, on his wisdom or his folly, as if it were a Delphic 
Oncle The followmg adventure belongs to his fiftj fourth 
year, when his tame might long have seemed ■ibundantly 
established We translate from the Sieur Lonirchamp's thin, 
half roguish, mildly obsequioua, most laekej -like Narrative 

Jurjges could appreciate the merits of S^mmsis whictl has con- 
tinued on llie Btige iinl alwajs been seea there with pleasure 
Every one knowB liow the two pnntipal parts in this piece con 
tnbuted to the celebrity of two grent tragedmns Mademoiselle Du 
niisnil and M le tim The enemies of M de Voltaire renewed 
their attempts in the subsequent representations but it only the 
better confirmed his triumph Firon to lOnsole himaeif for tlie de 
feat of hia parte had ncourse to hia usual remtdy pelting the piece 
with some paltry epigrams, whith diii it no barm. 

' Nevertheleas, M. de Voltaire, who always loved to correct his 
works, and perfect them, became desirous to learn, more specially 
and at first hand, what good or ill the public were saying of his 
Tragedy ; and it appeared to him that lie could nowhere learn it 
better than in the Cafi de Procope, which was also called the Anlre , 
(CaTern) de Procope, because it was very dark even in full day, and 
ill-lighted in the evenings ; and because you often saw tllere a set of 
lank, sallow poets, who had somewhat the air of apparitions. In this 
Ca£6, which ihints the ComiJk Franpiise, had been held, for more 
than sixty years, the tribunal of those self-called Arislarchs, who 
lancied they could pass sentence without appeal, on plays, authors 
and actors. M. de Voltaire wished to compear there, but in disguise 
and altogether inaynlio. It was on coming out irom the playhouse 
tliat the judges usually proceeded thither, to open what they called 
their great sessions. On the second night of Sgmiramis, he borrowed , 
a clergyman's clothes ; dressed himaeif in cassock and long cloak : 
black stockings, girdle, bands, breviary itself; nothing was forgotten. 
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He olapt on a large peruke, unpowdered, very ill oombeil, wliifh 
covered more than the half of his cheeks, and left tiothing to be seen 
but the end of a, long nose. The peruke was surmounted by a large 
three-cornered hat, cornere half bruiaed-in. In this equipment, then, 
the author of -SifminiHiiJi proceeded on ftiot to the Co/i de Procope,^ 
where he squatted himself iu a comer; and waiting for the end of 
the play, called for a bavarvise, a small roll of bread and the Gazette. 
It waB not long till those familiars of the Parterre and tenants of the 
Cnf^ stept in. They instantly began discussing the new Tragedy. 
Its pardEans and its adversaries pleaded their cause, with warinlb ; 
each giving his reasone. Impartial persons also spoke tlieir senti- 
ment; and repeated some fine verses of the piece. During all this 
time, M. de Voltaire, with spectacles on nose, head stooping over the 
Gazette which he pretended to he reading, was listening to the de- 
bate; profiting by reasonable observations, suffering much to hear 
very absurd ones, and not answer them, vrhich irritated him. Thus 
during an hour and a half, had he the courage and patience ia hear 
Semiramis talked of and babbled of, without speaking a word. At 
last, all these pretended judges of the fame of authors having gone, 
their ways, without converting one another, M. de Voltaire also 
went off; took a coa<;h in the Rue Mazarine, and returned home 
about eleven o'clock. Though I knew of his disguise, 1 confess I 
was struck and almoEt frightened to see him accoutred so. I took 
him fbr a spectre, or shade of Minus, that was appearing to me ; or, 
at least, for one of tliose ancient Irish debaters, arrived at the end 
of their career, after wearing themselves out in gchool-syllogisnis. I 
helped him to doff all that apparatus, which X carried next morning 
to its true owner, — a Doctor of the Sorbonne.' 

This stroke of art, which cannot in anywise pass for sub- 
lime, might have its uses and rational purpose in one case, 
and only in one : if Semiramis was meant to be a popular 
show, (hat was to live or die by its first impression on the 
idle multitude; which accordingly we must infer to have 
been its real, at least its chief destination. In any other case, 
we cannot but consider this Haroun-Alraachid visit to the 
Cafe de Procope as questionable, and altogether inadequate. 
If Simiramis was a Poem, a living Creation, won from Ihe 
empyrean by the silent power and long-conlinued Prome- 
thean toil of its author, what could the Cafe de Procope know 
of it, what could all Paris know of il, ' on the second night ? ' 
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Had it t.ppn a Millon'a Paradise Lost, they might have de- 
spised it till after the fiftieth year ! True, the object of the 
Poet is, and must be, to 'instruct by pleasing,' yet not by 
pleasing this man and that man ; ouly by pleasing mim, by 
speaking to the pure nature of man, can any real ' instruc- 
tion,' in this sense, be conveyed. Vain does it sei'ni to 
search for a. judgment of this kind in the largest Cafe, in the 
Jai-gest Kingdom, 'on the second night.' The deep, clear 
consciousness of one mind comes infinitely nearer it, than the 
loud outciy of a million that have do such consciousness ; 
whose 'talk,' or who=e 'babble,' but distracts the listener; 
and to most genuine Foots has, from of old, been in a great 
measure indifferenL For the multitude of voices is no 
authority ; a thousand voices may Dot, strictly examined, 
amount to one vote. Mankind in this world are divided into 
flocks, and follow their several bell- wel hers. Now. it is well 
known, let the bell-wether rush through any gap, the rest rush 
afier him, were it into bottomless quagmires. Nay, so con- 
scientious are sheep in this particular, as a quaint naturalist 
and moralist has noted, ' if you hold a stick before the wether, 
'fO that he is forced to vault in his passage, the whole flock will 
'do the like when the slick is withdrawn; and the thousandth 
'sheep shall be seen vaulting impetuously over air, as the 
' first did over ao otherwise impassable barriei- 1 ' A farther 
peculiarity, which, in consulting Acts of Parliament, and 
other authentic records, not only as regards ' Catholic Dis- 
abilities,' but many other matters, yon may find curiously 
verified in the human species also! — On the whole, we must 
consider this excursion to Procope't literary Cavern as illus- 
trating Voltaire in rather pleasant style ; but nowise much to 
his honour. Fame seems a far too high, if not the highest 
object with him; nay sometimes even popularity is clutched 
at ; we see no heavenly polestar in this voyage of his ; but 
only the guidance of a proverbially uncertain wind. 

Voltaire reproachfully siiys of St. Louis, that ' he ought 
to have been above his age ; ' but in his own case we can 
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find few symptoms of sucli heroic superiority. The same 
perpetual appeal to his contem(iorariea, the same intense 
regard to reputation, as he viewed it, prescribes for hini both 
hia enterprises and his manner of conducting them. His 
aim is to please the more enlightened, at least the politer 
part of the world ; and he offers them simply what they 
most wish for, l>e it in theatrical shows- for their pastime, or 
in sceptical doctrines for their edification. For this latter 
purpose, Ridicule is the weapon he selects, and it suits him 
well. This was not the age of deep thoughts ; no Due de 
Eichelieu, no Prince Conti, no Fi'ederick the Great would 
ha^e listened to such : only sportful contempt, and a thin 
conversational logic will avail. jThei-e may be wool-quilts, 
which the lath-sword of Harlequin will pierce, when the cluh 
of Hercules has rebounded fi-om them in vain. < As little 
was this an age for high virtues ; no heroism, in any foi-m, is 
required, or even acknowledged ; but only, in all forms, a 
certain Menseance. To this rule also Voltsure readily con- 
forms; indeed, he finds no small advantage in it. For a lax 
public morality not only allows him the indulgence of many 
a little private vice, and brings him in this and the other 
windfall of menm plaisirs, but opens him the readiest re- 
soui-ce in many enterprises of danger. Of all men, Voltaire 
has the least disposition to increase the Army of Martyrs. 
No testimony will he seal with his blood ; scarcely any will 
he 80 much as sign with ink. Ilis obnoxious doctrines, as 
we have remarked, he publishes under a thousand conceal- 
ments ; with underplots, and wheels within wheels ; so that 
his whole track is in darkness, only his works see the light. 
No Proteus is so nimble, or assumes so many shapes : if, by 
rare chance, caught sleeping, he whisks through the smallest 
hole, and is out of sight, while the noose is getting ready. 
Let his judges take him to task, he will shuffle and evade ; 
if directly questioned, he will even lie. In regard to this last 
point, the Marquis de Condorcet has set up a defence for 
him, which has at least thi merit of being frank enough. 
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' The neeessity of lying in order to disavow any work,' aays he, 
'ia an extremity equally repugnant to conscience and nobleneM of 
cliaraclec: but the crime lies with tltose unjust men, who render 
Buch disavowal neeesaary to the aafety of him whom they force to it 
If you have made a crime of what is not one ; if, by absurd or by 
arbitrary laws, you have infringed the natural right, whieh all men 
have, not only to form an opiuion, but to render it public ; then yon 
deaerve to lose the right which cTery man has of hearing the troth 
from the mouth of another; a right, which is tlie sole basis of that 
rigoroua obligation, not to lie. If it is not permilled to deceive, the 
reason is, that to deceive any one, is to do him a wrong, or expose 
yourself to do him one ; but a wrong supposes a riglit ; and no one 
has the right of seeking to secure himself tho means of committing 
an injustice.' ' 

It is strange, how adentific discoTeries do mainlain them- 
selres : here, quite in other hands, and in an altogether dif- 
ferent dialect, we have the old Catholic doctrine, if it ever 
was raoi'e than a Jesuitic one, 'that faith need not be kept 
with heretics.' Truth, it appear.'), is too precious an article 
for our enemies ; is fit only for friends, for those who will pay 
us if we tell it them. It may be observed, however, that 
granting Condorcet's premises, this doctrine also must be 
granted, as indeed is usual with that sharp-sighted writer. If 
the doing of right depends on the receiving of it ; if our fel- 
low-men, in this world, are not persons, but mere Ihings, that 
for services bestowed will return services, — steam-engines 
that will manufacture calico, if we put in coals and water, — 
then doubtless, the calico ceasing, our coals and water may 
also rationally cease ; the questioner threatening to injure us 
for the truth, we may rationally tell him lies. But if, on the 
other hand, our fellow-man is no steam-engine, but a man ; 
united with us, and with all men, and with the Maker of all 
men, in sacred, mysterious, indissoluble bonds, in an All- 
embracing Love, that encircles alike the seraph and the glow- 
worm; then will our duties to him rest on quite another 
basis than this very humble one of quid pro quo ; and the 
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Marquis de Condorcet's conclusion will be Islse ; and might, 
in its practical extensions, be infinitaly pernicious. "^ 

Such principles and habits, too lightly adopted by Voltaii'C, 
acted, as il seems to us, with hosfjle effect on his moral na- 
ture, not originally of the noblest sort, but which, under other 
influences, might have aflained to far greater nobleness. As 
it is, we see in him simply a Man of the World, such as Paris 
and the eighteenth century produced and approved of; a po- 
lite, attractive, most cultivated, but essentially self-interested 
man ; not without highly amiable qualities ; indeed, with a 
general disposition which we could have accepted without 
, disappointment in a mere Man of the World, but must find 
very defective, sometimes altogether out of place, in a Poet 
and Philosopher, Above this character of a Parisian ' hon- 
ourable man,' he seldom or never rises ; nay sometimes we 
find him hovering on the very lowest boundaries of it, or 
perhaps even fairly below it. We shall nowise accuse him 
of excessive regard for money, of any wish to shme by the 
influence of mere wealth : let those commercial speculations, 
including even the victualling-contracts, pass toi laudable 
prudence, for love of independence, and of the power to do 
good. But what are we to make of that hunting after pen- 
sions, and even after mere titles? There is an assiduity dis- 
played here, which sometimes almost verges towards sneak- 
ing. Well might it provoke the scorn of Alfieri ; for there is 
nothing better thin the spirit of ' a Frenth plebeian appar- 
ent in it. Much, we know, very much should be allowed 
for difference of national manners, which in general mainly 
determine the meining of suth things nevertheless, to our 
insular feelings, that famous Triyan est il content ^ especially 
when we consider who the Trajan was, will always lernain 
an unfortunite sajing The more so, as Trajan himself 
turned his Imck on it, without anawer , declining, indeed 
through life, to listen to the voice of this charmer, or disturb 
his own ' dme pamble for one moment, though with the be-.f 
philo opher in Natiiin Naj, Pompadour herself wa^ ap 
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plied to ; and even some considerable progress made, by liiaE 
undei'ground passage, had not an envious hand too soon and 
fatally intervened. D'Alembert says, there are two things 
that can reach the top of a pyramid, the eagle and the rep- 
tile. Apparently, Voltaire wished (o combine both methods; 
and he had, with one of them, but indifferent success. 

The truth is, we are trying Voltaire by loo high a stand- 
ard ; comparing him with an ideal, which he himself never 
slrove after, perhaps never seriously aimed at. He is no 
great Man, but only a great Persifleur ; a man for whom life, ' 
and all that pertains to it, has, at best, but a despicable mean- 
ing ; who meets its difficulties not with earnest force, but with 
gay agility ; and is found always at the fop, less by power in 
Bwimming, than by lightness in floating. Take him in his 
character, forgetting that any other was ever ascribed to him, 
and we find that he enacted it almost to perfection. Never 
man better understood the whole secret oi Perujlagf ; mean- 
ing thereby not only the external faculty of polite contempt, 
but that art of general inward contempt, by which a man of 
this sort endeavours to subject the circumstances of his Des- 
tiny to his Volition, and be, what is the instinctive effort of 
all men, though in the midst of material Necessity, morally 
Free. Voltaire's latent derision is as light, copious and all- 
pervading as the derision which he utters. Nor is this so 
simple an attainment as we might fancy ; a certain kind and 
degree of Stoicism, or approach to Stoicism, is necessary for 
tlie completed Persifleur ; as for moral, or even practical 
completion, in any other way. The most indifferent-minded 
man is not by nature indifferent to his own pain and pleasure : 
this is an indifference which, he must by some method study 
to acquire, or acquire the show of; and which, it is fair to say, 
Voltaire manifests in a rather respectable degree. Without 
murmuring, he has reconciled himself to most things : the 
human lot, in this lower world, seems a strange business, yet, 
on (he whole, with more of the farce in it than of the trag- 
edy ; to him it is nowise heart-rending, thai this Planet of 
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ours should be sent sailing llirough Space, likp a miserable 
nimless Ship-of-Fac>l<', and he himselt' be a foot nmong Ihe 
rest, and only a very litfle wiser than they. He does not, 
like Bolingbroke, ' palroniae Providence,' though such say- 
ings as Si Dieu n'/ixistait pas, il fuudrait Vinvenier, seem 
now and (hen to indicate a tendency of that sort: but, at all 
events, he never openly levies war against Heaven ; well 
knowing that the time spent in frantic malediction, directed 
thither, might be spent otherwioe with more profit. There is, 
truly, no Werterism in him, either in its bad or ita good sense. 
If he sees no unspeakable majesty in heaven and earth, 
neither does he see any unsufferable horror there. His view 
of the world is a cool, gcnlly scornful, altogether prosaic one: 
his sublimest Apocalypse of Nature lies in the microscope 
and telescope ; the Earth is a place for producing corn ; the 
Starry Heavens are admirable as a nautical time-keeper. 
Yet, like a prudent man, he has adjusted himself to his con- 
dition, such as it is: he docs not cliaunt any Miserere over 
human life, calculating that no charitable dole, but only laugh- 
ter, would be the reward of such an enterprise ; does not 
hang or drown himself, clearly understanding that death of 
itself will soon save hini that trouble. Affliction, it is true, 
has not for him any precious jewel in its head ; on the con- 
trary, it is an unmixed nuisance ; yet, happily, not one to be 
howled over, so much as one to be speedily removed out of 
flight : if he does not learn from it Humility, and the sublime 
lesson of Resignation, neither does it teach him hard-hearted- 
ness and sickly discontent ; but he bounds lightly over it, 
leaving both tlie jewel and the toad at a safe distance behind 

Nor was Vollaire's history without perplexities enough to 
keep this principle in exercise ; to try whether in life, as in 
literature, the ridieidum were really better than the acre. 
We must own, that on no occasion does it altogether fail him; 
never does he seem perfectly at a nonplus ; no adventure is 
so hideous, that he cannot, in the long-run, find some means 
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to laugh at it, and foi^et it. Take, for instance, liiat last 
ill-omened visit of his to Frederick tlie Great. This was, 
probably, the most mortifying incident in Voltaire's whole 
life : an open experiment, in the sight of all Europe, to as- 
certain whether French Philosophy had virtue enough in it 
to found any friendly union, in such circumstances, even be- 
tween its great master and his most illustrious disciple ; and 
an experiment which answered in the negative. As waa 
natural enough ; for Vanity is of a divisive, not of a uniting 
nature ; and between the King of Letters and the King of 
Armies there existed no other lie. They should have kept 
up an interchange of flattery, from afar : gravitating towards 
one another like celestial luraiaaries, if they reckoned them- 
selves such i yet always with a due centrifugal force ; for it' 
either shot madly from his sphere, nothing but collision, and 
concussion, and mutual recoil, could be the consequence. On 
the whole, we must pity Frederick, environed with that clus- 
ter of Philosophers : doubtless he meant rather well ; yet the 
French at Rosbach, with guns in their hands, were but a 
small matter, compared with these French in Sans-Souci. 
Maupert|i^ sits sullen, monosyllabic; gloomy like the bear 
of his own arctic zone : Voltaire is the mad piper that will 
make him dance to tunes and amuse the people. In this 
royal circle, with its parasites and bashaws, what heals and 
jealousies must there not have been ; what secret heart- 
burnings, smooth-faced malice, plottinga, counter-plottings, 
' and laurel-water pharmacy, in tUi its branches, before the 
•ring of etiquette fairly burst asunder, and the establishment, 
so to speak, exploded ! Tet over all these distressing mat- 
ters Voltaire has thrown a soft veil of gaiety ; he remembers 
neither Dr. Akakia, nor Dr. Akakia's patron, with any animos- 
ity; hut merely as actors in the grand farce of life along with 
him, a new scene of which has now commenced, quite dis- 
pladng the other from the stage. The arrest at Frankfort, 
indeed, is a sour morsel; but this too he swallows, with an 
effort. Frederick, as we are given to understand, had these 
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whims by kind ; was, indeed, a wonderful scion frora sucli a 
stock; for what could equal the avarice, malice and rabid 
Bnappishness of old Frederick William the father ? 

' He had a mmister at the Hague, named Luieius,' says the wit : 
' this Luieius was, of all royal ministers oxtant, the worst paid. Tiie 
poor man, willi a view to warm himself, iiad a few trees cut down, 
in the garden of Honslardik, then belonging to the House of Prussia ; 
immediately thereafter he received despatches from the King his 
master, keeping back a year of his salary. Luieius, in despair, cut 
his tliroat with the only razor he had [aiiec k seal rasoir gu'il eiU] ; 
an old lackey came to his assistance, and unfbrtanately saved his 
life. At an after period, I myself saw his Excellency at tlie Hague, 
and gaie him an alma at the gate of that Palace called La TieitU 
CouT, which belongs to the King of Prussia, where this unhappy 
Ambassador had lived twelve years.' 

With the Roi-Phihsophe himself Voltnire, in a little while, 
recommences correspondence ; and, lo all appearance, pro- 
ceeds quietly in his office of ' buckwasher,' ihat is, of verse- 
corrector to his Majesty, as if nothing whatever had hap- 
pened. 

Again, what human pen can describe the troubles this 
unfortunate philasopher had with his women ? A gadding, 
feather-brained, capricious, old-coqiiettish, embittered and em- 
bittering set of wantons from the earliest to the last ! Widow 
Denis, for example, that disobedient Niece, whom he rescued 
irom lurnished lodgings and spare diet, into pomp and plenty, 
how did she pester the last stage of his existence, for twenty- 
four years long ! Blind to the peace and roses of Ferney ; 
ever hankering and fretting after Parisian display ; not with- 
out flirtation, though advanced in life ; losing money at play, 
and purloining wherewith to make it good ; scolding his ser- 
vants, quarrelling with his secretaries, so that the too-indul- 
gent uncle must turn ofi' his beloved Collini, nay abnost be 
run through the body by him, for her sake ! The good Wag- 
nifere, who succeeded this fiery Italian in the secretaryship, 
and loved Voltaire with a most creditable affection, cannot, 
though a simple, humble and philanthropic man, speak of 
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Madame Denis without visible overflowings of gall. He 
openly accuses her of hastening her uncle's death by her im- 
portunate atratagema to keep him in Paris, where was her 
heaven. Indeed it is clear ihal, his goods and chattels once 
made sure of, her chief care was that so fiery a patient might 
die soon enough ; or, at best, according to her own confession, 
' how she was to get him buried.' We have known superan- 
nuated grooms, nay effete saddle-horses, regarded with more 
real sympathy in their home, than was the best of uncles by 
the worst of nieces. Had not this surprising old man re- 
tained (he aharp&it judgment, and the gayest, easiest temper, 
his last days and last years must have been a continued 
scene of violence and tribulation. 

Little better, worse in several respects, though at a time 
when he could belter endure il, was the fai'-famed Marquise 
du Chatelet. Many a tempestuous day and wakeful night 
had he with that scientific and too-fascinating shi-ew. She 
speculated in mathematics and metaphysics; but was an 
adept also in far, very far different acquirements. Seltim' 
aside its whole criminality, which, indeed, perhaps went for 
little there, this literary amour wears but a mixed aspect ; 
short sun-gleams, with long tropical tornadoes; touches of 
guilar-music, soon followed by Lisbon earthquakes. Mar- 
montel, we remember, speaks of hiiveg being used, at least 
brandished, and for quite other purposes than carvin", 
Madame la Marquise was no saint, in any sense ; hut rather 
a Socrates' spouse, who would keep patience, and the whole 
philosophy of gaiety, in constant practice. Like Queen 
Elizabeth, if she had the talents of a man, she had more 
than the caprices of a woman. 

We shall take only one item, and that a small one, in this 
mountain of misery : her strange habits and methods of loco- 
motion. She is perpetually travelling: a peacefiil philoso- 
pher is lugged over the world, to Cii-ey, to Lun^vilie, to 
that pied a terra in Paris ; resistance avails not ; here, as 
in so many other cases, il favt se ranger. Sometimes, pre- 
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ciselj on ihe eve of such a departure her dome ii ex 
a peiated bj hunger and ill u afre will etnke nork in a 
bodj and a new =et his lo be olleUed at an hours wain 
ms, Then Midame hi'^ bten kno vn to keep the i oslilion8 
Clacking and sseie ing af the gate (rom dawn till dewy eve 
smply because «he was plajing card- and the gam<s went 
against her But figuie a lean and Mvid tempered philoso- 
pher stalling (lom Pan* at laat undei cloud of night 
during hard fiost in a huge lumbering coach or raTl ei 
w igon compared with which indeed the geneiality of 
modern wagons were a luxurioii conveyance With four 
curved and peihaps spavinel I ick he slowly sets forth, 
under a mountain of handhoxea at his side sils the wan- 
den g virago m front cf him a serving-maid, with ad- 
ditionil bandboxes 'et duers efeis de sa maitresse.' At 
the next stage the poiitilions have to be beat up ; they come 
out swearing Cloaks and fur pei wes avail liKle against the 
Januaiy cold time ani hours ire, once more, the only 
hope ; but, lo, at the tenth mile, this Tyburn-coach breaks 
down ! One many-voiced discordant wail shrieks thi-oufh 
the solitude, making night hideous, — but in vain ; the axle- 
tree has given way, the vehicle has overset, and marchion- 
esses, chambermaidsj bandboxes and philosophers, are welter- 
ing in inextricable chaos, 

' The carriage was in the stage next Nangia, ahout half-way to 
that town, when the hind axletree broke, and it tumbled on the 
road, to M. de Voltaire's side: Madame dn CliStelet, and her maid, 
fell above him, witli all their bundles and bandboxes, for these were 
not tied to the front, but only piled up on both haoda of the maid ; 
and Bo, observing the laws of equilibrium and gravitation of bodies, 
they rushed towards the corner where M. de Voltaire lay squeezed 
togetJier. Under to many burdens, which half Bufibcated him, he 
kept shouting bitterly [pouaaait des cris aigris) ; but it was impossible 
to -change place; all had to remain as it was, tiU the two lackeys, one 
of whom was hurt by the fall, could come up, with tlie postilions, to 
disencumber the vehicle; they first drew out all the luggage, next 
the women, then M. de Voltaire. Notliuig could be gol out except 
by the lop, that is, by the coach-door, which now opened upwards : 
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one of the lackeys and a postilion clnmbering aloft, and fixing Ihim- 
selves on the body of the veliiole, drew them up, as from a hoH ; 
seizing the first limb that eame to hand, whether arm or leg ; and 
then passed them dovn to the two stationed below, who set tliem 
finally on the ground,' >■ 

What would Dr. Kitchmer, with Lis Traveller's Oracle, 
ha*e said to all ihi- ' For there is snow on the ground: 
and foui peisint- mu-t be roused from a village half a 
league off, before that accursed vehicle can so much as be 
lifted from Kb beam-ends! Vain it is for Longcharap, far 
in advance, sheltered in a hospitable though half-dismantled 
chateau, to pluck pigeons and be in haste to roast them : they 
ivill never never be ealen to supper, scarcely to breakfast 
next morning ' — Nor lo it now only, but several times, that 
this unhappy a\letiee playa them foul ; nay once, bewared 
by Madarae's gambling, they have not cash lo pay for 
mending it, and the smith, though they are in keenest flight, 
almost ibr their lives, will not trust them. 

We imagine that these are ti'ying things for any philoso- 
pher. Of the thousand other more private and perennial 
grievances ; of certain discoveries and explanations, espe- 
cially, which it still seems surprising that human philosophy 
could have tolerated, we make no mention ; indeed, with 
regard lo the latter, few earthly consideiaiions could tempt 
a Reviewer of sensibility to mention them in this place. 

The Marquise du Chatelet, and her husband, have been 
much wondered at in England : the calm magnanimity with 
which M. le Marquis conforms to the custom of the country, 
to the wishes of his helpmate, and leaves her, he himself 
meanwhile lighting, or at least drilling, for his King, to 
range over Space, in quest of loves and lovers ; his friendly 
discretion, in this particular i no less so, his blith,e benignant 
gullibility, the instant a contretemps de famiUe renders bia 
countenance needful, — have had all justice done them 
among us. His lady loo is a wonder ; offers no mean 
1 Vol. ii. p. 166, 
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study to psychologists : she is a feir experiment to try liow 
for that Delicacy, which we reckon innate in females, ia only 
, incidental and the product of fashion ; how far a woman, not 
merely immodest, but without the alightest^fig-leaf of com- 
mon decency remaining, with the whole character, in short, 
of a male debauchee, may still have any moral worth 
aa a woman. We ourselves have wondered a little over 
both these parties ; and over the goal to which so strange 
a ' progress of society ' might he tending. But still more 
wonderful, not without a shade of the sublime, has appeared 
to «a the cheerful thraldom of this maltreated philosopher; 
and with what eshausllesa patience, not being wedded, he 
endured all these forced-marches, whims, irascibilities, delin- 
quencies and thousandfold unreasons; braving 'the battle and 
the breeze,' on that wild Bay of Biscay, for such a period. 
Fifteen long years, and was not mad, or a suicide at the end 
of them ! But the like fate, it would seem, though worthy 
D'Israeli has omitted lo enumerate it in his Galamides of 
Authors, is not unknown in literature. Pope also had his 
Mrs. Martha Blount; and, in the midst of that warfare with 
united Duncedom, his daily (ale of Egyptian bricks to bake. 
Let us pity the lot of genius, in this sublunary sphere ! 

Every one knows the earthly termination of Madame la 
Marquise ; and how, by a strange, almost satirical Nemesis, 
she was taken in her own nets, and her worst sin became 
her final puniahment. To no purpose was the unparalleled 
credulity of M. le Marquis ; to no purpose, the amplest toler- 
ation, and even helpful knavery of M. de Voltaire ; ' fes (W- 
stduttes de M. de Sat'nt-Lamiert,' and the unimaginable 
consultations to which they gave rise at Cirey, were fiight- 
fuUy parodied in the end. The Jast scene was at Luneville, 
in the peaceable court of King Stanislaus. 

' Seeing that the aromatic vinegar did no good, we tried to recover 
her &om the sudden letlini^y by rubbing her feet, and striking in the 
pftlms of her liands ; but it nas of nn use : she hud ceased to be. 
Tlie maid was sent off to Madame di; Boufflers' apartment, to iii- 
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form the company that Madame du Chitelet was worse. Inslaiiti)' 
Uiej all rose tVom the supper table M. <lu Chatelet, M. de Voltaire, 
and the other guests rushed into the room. 80 soon as tfiey uniJer- 
stood the truth, there was a deep consternation; to tears, to cries, 
succeeded a mournful silence The husband was led away, the 
other individuals went out suLcessively, expressing the keenest sor- 
row, M de Voltaire and M de Samt-Lambert remained the last by 
the bedside, from which they could not be drawn away. At length, 
the former, absorbed in deep grief, left the room, and with difficulty 
reached the main door of the Castle, not knowing whither he went. 
Arrived there, he fell down at the foot of the outer stairs, and near 
the box of a sentry, where his head came on the parement. His 
lackey, who was following, seeing him fell and stru^le on the 
ground, ran forward and tried to hft him. At this moment, M. de 
Saint-Lambert, retiring by the same way, also arrived ; and observing 
M. de Voltaire in that situation, hastened to assist the lacliey. 3So 
sooner was M. de Voltaire on his feet, than opening his eyes, dimmed 
with tears, and recognising M. de Saint-Lambert, ha said to him, with 
sobs and the most pathetic accent - " Ah, my triend, it is you that 
have killed her I' Th al udden, as if he were starting 

from a deep sleep, laim d m tone of reproach and despair : 

"Ek! moH Diet,! M d us ovisiei-Koia de hi fuin un 

enfanti" They p ted h po ithout adding a single word; 
and retired to the ra rtm nts, overwhelmed and almost 

annihilated by the ce f th rrow.' ^ 

Among all th ti 1 d rses on record, this last, 
between men m rwh Im d d almost annihilated by the 
excess of their w h p b'lbly an unexampled char- 

acter. Some daj t rd th first paroxyam of ' reproach 

and despair' bei g rah uaged, the soiTowing wid- 

ower, not the glad 1 g ! coraj osed this quatrain : 

L 'vmveri a perda la tublhat Emilie, 
EUe ama laplauiri, ttiarti, la verite: 
Lts <fieux, pa hd dinaiaat lear Ame ft letiT geni«t 
N ^avaieni garde poor e«x que I 'itnmotiaHle' 

After which, reflecting, perhaps, that with this sublime Emilia, 
so meritoriously singular in loving pleasure, ' his happiness 
bad been chiefly on paper,' he, like the bereaved Universe, 
consoled himself, and went on Jiis way. 
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Woman, it has been RutDcienily demon straled, was given 
to man an a benefit, and for mutual support ; a precious 
ornament anJ itaff whereupon to lean in many trying situa- 
tions : but to Voltaire she proved, so unlucky was he in this 
matter, little else than a broken reed, which only ran into his 
hand. We confess thai, looking oser the manifold trials of 
this poor philosopher with the softer, or as he may have 
reckoned it, the harder sex,— from that Dutchwoman who 
published his juvenile letters, to the Niece Denis who as 
good as killed him with racketing, — we see, in this one 
province, very great scope for almost all the cardinal virtues. 
And to theic internal convulsions add an incessant series 
of conti-oversies and persecution.s, political, religious, literary, 
from without; and we have a life quite rent asunder, hoH^t 
■with asperities and cliasms, where even a stout traveller might 
have faltered. Over all which Chamouni-Needles and Sraub- 
bach-Falls the great Persijleur skims aloDg in this his little 
poetical air-ship, more softly than if he travelled the smooth- 
est of merely prosaic roads. 

Leaving out of view the worth or worthlessness of such a 
temper of mind, we are bound, in all seriousness, to say, both 
that it seems to have been Voltaire's highest conception of 
moral excellence, and that he has pursued and reahsed it 
with no small success. One great priiise therefore he de- 
serves, — that of unity with himself; that of hamng an aim, 
and stedfastly endeavouring after it, nay, as we have Ibund, 
of attaining it ; for his ideal Voltaire seems, lo an unusual 
degree, manifested, made practically apparent in the real 
one. There can be no doubt but this attainment of Persi- 
jleur, in the wide sense we here give it, was of all others 
the most admired and sought after in Voltaire's age and 
country ; nay, in our own age and country we have still in- 
numerable admirers of it, and unwearied seekers after it, on 
every hand of us : nevertheless, we cannot but believe that 
its acme is past ; that the best sense of our generation has 
already weighed iU significance, and found it wanting. Vol- 
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taire himself, it seems to us, were he alive at this day, would 
find other tasks than that of mockery, especially of mockery 
in that style : it is not by Derision and Denial, but byfer 
deeper, more earnest, diviner means that aught truly great 
has been effected for mankind ; that the fabric of man's 
life has been reared, through long centuries, to its present 
height. If we admit that this chief of Persiflewn had a steady 
conscious aim in life, the still higher praise of having had 
a right or noble aim cannot be coDceded him williout many 
limitations, and may, plausibly enough, he altogether denied. 
At the same time, let it not be forgotten, that amid all 
these blighting influences, Voltaire mainlaina a certain in- 
destructible humanity of nature ; a soul never deaf to the 
cry of wretchedness ; never utterly blind to the light of 
truth, beauty, goodness. It is even, in some measure, poeti- 
cally interesting to observe this fine contradiction in him: 
the heart acting without directions from the head, or perhaps 
against its directions ; the man virtuous, as it were, in spite 
of himself. For at all events, it will be granted that, as a 
private man, his existence was beneficial, not hurtfiil, to his 
fellow-men ; the Calases, the Sirvens, and so many orphans 
and outcasts whom he cherished and protected, ought to 
cover a multitude of sins. It was his own sentiment, and 
to all appearance a sincere one : 

Ij'aifattiaipeudebieii; c' est mm jneiUmr owrage. } 

Perhaps there are few men, with such principles and such 
temptations as his were, that could have led such a life ; few 
that could have done his work, and come through it with 
cleaner hands. If we call him the greatest of all Peraijkuri, 
let us add that, morally speaking also, he is the best : if he 
excels all men in universality, sincerity, polished clearness 
of Mockery, he perhaps combines with it as much worth of 
heart as, in any man, that habit can admit of. 

It is now wellnigh time that we should quit this part of 
our subject : nevertheless, in seeking to form some picture 
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of Voltaire's practical life, and the character, outward as well 
as inward, of his appearance in society, our readers wili not 
grudge us a few glances at the last and most striking scene 
he enacted there To our \iew that final visit to Paris has 
a strange half fiivolous half fateful aspect, there is, as it 
were, a sort of dramatic juatice m this citastrophe that he, 
who had all his lift, hungered and thirsted after public fa- 
vour, should at length die by ssu of it , should find the 
door of his Hei*en on earth unexpectedly thrown wide open, 
and enter there, only to be ia he himself said smothered 
under rosea Hid Pans any suitable iheogony or theology, 
as Home and Athcn hid Ihn might almo t be iCLkoned, as 
those Ancients accounted of death by lightning a sacred 
di;ath, a death from the goda tiom then many headed god, 
PopuLAHiTT In the benignant quietude ol Ferney, Vol- 
taire had lived long and as his frienJa calculated might still 
have lived long but a seties of trifling cau-,e3 lures him tO 
Paris, and in three months he is no moie At alt hours of 
his history, he might have said with Alexander. "0 Athe- 
nians, what toil do I undergo to please you ' " and the la^t 
pleasure his Athemins demand of him is, that he would die 
for them 

Coosideied with reference to the world at large, tin- 
journej is failher remirlable It is the must splendid 
tnumph of that niture reiurded in these ages, the loudest 
and showiest homage e\(,r pud to what we moderns i^H 
Literature , to a man that had merely thought, and puh 
lished his thoughts. Much false tumult, no doubt, there was 
in it , yet also i certain deeper signifitanee It is interest- 
ing to see how unnerail and etern J. in man is love ot wis- 
dom, how the highest and the lowe'it, how superLiliouB 
princes, and rude peasants, and ill men must alike show hon- 
our to "Wisdom, or the appearance of W ladom , nay, properly 
speaking, can show honour to nothing else For it is not in 
the power of all Xerxes' hosts to bend one thought of our 
proud heart : these ' may destroy the case of Anaxarchus ; 
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himself they cannot reach ; ' only to spiritual worth can the 
spirit do reverence; only in a soul deeper and better thaa 
ours can we see any heavenly mystery, and in humbling 
ourselves feel ourselves esalled. That the so ebullient en- 
thusiasm of the French was in tliis case perfectly well 
directed, we cannot undertake to say : yet we rejoice to see 
and know that such a principle exists perennially in man's 
inmost bosom ; that there is no heart so sunk and stupefied, 
none so withered and pampered, but the felt presence of a 
nobler heart will inspire it and lead it captive. 

Few royal progresses, few Roman triumphs, have equalled 
this long triumph of Voitaire. On his journey, at Bourg- 
en Bresse, 'he was recognised,' sayt Wagniere 'while the 
'horses were changing, and in a f w n m h whole 

' town crowded about the earriage ; ha h wa forced 

'to lock himself for some time in a oom f h The 

Maitre-de-poste ordered his postilion y k b horses, 

and said to him with a broad oath : " 1 ban a eve mes 
ehevauxjje la'enf—; tu mines M. de Voltat A Dijon, 

there wei-e persons of distinction that wished even to dress 
themselves as waiters, that they might serve him at supper, 
and see him by this stratagem. 

' At the barrier of Pnris,' continues Wagnifere, ' the officers asked 
if we liad nothing with us contrary to the King's regulations : " On 
ray word, gentlemen, Ma Jitt, Messieurs," replied M. de Voltaire, " I 
believe there is nothing contraband here except myself." I alighted 
from the carriage, that the inepeclor might more readily examine it. 
One of the guanis said to hia comrade ; C'est, pardiea I M. rfe Vdiaire. 
He plucked at the coat of the person who was searching, and repeated 
the same words, looking flsedly at me. I could not help laughing ; 
tlien all gazing witli the greatest astonishment mingled with respect, 
begged M. de Volt^re to pass on whither he pleased.' ' 

IntelKgenee soon circulated over Paris ; scarcely could the 
arrival of Kien-Long, or the Grand Lama of Thibet, have 
excited greater ferment. Poor Longchamp, demitted, or 
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rather dismissed from Voltaire's service, eight-and-twentj" 
years before, and now, as a retired map-dealer (having 
resigned in favour of his son), living quietly ' dans un petti 
hgement a part' a fine smooth garrulou- old man — heard 
the news next mom g n m « h E ra 

pade i and instant h dd h h h h d 

not been out for tw d 



ft R S ff gr ml)e pe 

re Q fr » A roaL g 

re rd hat thia crowd whs collected in front of the Mar- 

Hotel, at the comer of the Kue de Beaune. I in- 
re m ter was. The people answered me, that M. de 

re house ] and they were waiting to see him when 

ta T y were not sure, however, whether he would 

CO d for it was natural to think that an old man of 

g m g eed a day or two of rest. From that moment, I 

g A the arrival of M. de Voltaire in Paris.' ^ 

By dint of address, Longchamp, in process of time, 
contrived to see his old mailer; had an interview of ten 
minutes; was for falling at his feet; and wept, with sad 
presentiments, at parting. Ten such minute.a were, a great 
matter ; for Volfaire had his levees, and couchees, more 
crowded than those of any Emperor ; princes and peers 
thronged his antechamber ; and when he went abroad, his 
carriage wag as the nucleus of a comet, whose train extended 
over whole districts of the city. He himself, says Wagniere, 
expressed dissatisfaction at mnch of thi.*. Nevertheless, 
there were some plaudits which, as he confessed, went to his 
lieart. Condorcet mentions that once a person in the crowd, 
! Vol. ii. p. 333. 
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inquiring who this great man was, a poor woman answered, 
" O'est h sauveur des Calas." Of a quite different sort was 
the tribute paid liim by a quack, in the Plaee Louis Quinze, 
haranguing a mixed muliilude on the art of juggling with 
cards : « ffere, gentlemen," said he, " is a trick I learned at 
Ferney, from that great man who makes so much noise 
among you, tliat famous M. de Voltaire, the master of us 
all ! " In fact, mere gaping curiosity, and even ridicule, was 
abroad, as well as real enthusiasm. The clergy too we.re 
recoiling into ominous groups^ already some Jesuitic drums 
ecclesiastic had beat to arms. ' ^ 

Figuring the lean, tottering, lonely old man in the midst 
of aU this, how he looks into it, dear and alert, though no 
longer strong and calm, we feel drawn towards him by°some 
He of affection, of kindly sympathy. Longchamp says, he 
appeared ' extremely worn, though siill in the possession 
' of all his senses, and with a very firm voice.' The follow- 
ing little sketch, by a hostile journalist of the day, has 
fixed itself deeply with ua : 

'M. de Voltaire appeared in full dress, on Tuesday, for the first 
tune since his arrital in Paris. He l.ad on a red coat lined with 
ermine ; a iai^e peruke, in the fashion of Louia XIV., black, unpow- 
dered; and in which hie withered visage was so buried thnt you saw 
only his two eyes shining like earbuncles. His licad was sonuounled 
by a square red tap in the form of a crown, which seemed only laid 
on. He had in his hand a Email nibbed cane ; and the public of 
Pans, not accustomed to see him in this accoutrement, laughed a 
good deal. This personage, singular in all, wishes doubtless to have 
nothing in common with ordinary men,' ' 

This head, — this wondrous microcosm in the ffrande per- 
rtique a la Louis XIV., — was so soon to be distenanted of 
all its cunning gifts; these eyes, shining like carbuncles, 
were so soon to be closed in long night ! — We must now 
give the coronation ceremony, of which the reader may have 
heard so much: borrowing from this same sceptical hand, 
which, however, is vouched for by Wagniere ; as, indeed. La 

I Vol. ii. p. 46^. 
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Harpe's more hei-oical narrative of tliat occurrence is wel' 
known, and hai-dly differs from the following, except in style : 

' On Monday, M. de Vollaire, resolving to enjoy the triumph 
which had heen so long promised liim, mounted his earriage, that 
azure-coloured yehicle, bespangled with gold stars, which a wag 
called the chariot of the empyrean ; and so repaired to the Acail^ie 
Franfaise, which that day had a special meeting. Twenty-two 
members were present. None of the prelates, abb^ or other ecclesi- 
astics who belong to it, would attend, or take part in these singular 
dehberations. The sole exceptions were the Abb^s de Boismont and 
Millot ; the one a court mke-hell [roti^, with nothing but the guise 
of his profession; the other a varlet iculslre), having no favour to 
look for, either from the Court or the Church. 

• The Academic went out to meet M. de Voltaire : he was ted to 
the Director's seat, which that office-bearer and the meeting invited 
him to accept. His portrait had been hung np above it. The com- 
pany, without drawing lots, as is the custom, proceeded to work, and 
named him, by acckmalion. Director tbr the April quarter. The old 
man, once set a-going, was about to talk a great deal ; but they told 
him, tliat they valued his health too much to hear him, — that they 
would reduce him to silence. M. d'Alembert accordingly occupied 
the session, by reading his Eliye de Despriaax, which had already 
been commnniated on a public occasion, and where he had inserted 
various flattering things for the present visitor. 

' M. de Voltaire then signified a wish to visit the Secretary of the 
Academic, whose apartments are above. With this gentleman he 
stayed some time ; and at last set out for the Com*lie Francaise. 
The court of the Louvre, vast as it is, was full of people waiting for 
him. So soon as his notable vehicle came in sight, the cry arose, 
Levaili! The Savoyards, the apple-women, all the rabble of tlie 
quarter had assembled there ; and the acclamations, Vive Vo/IoItb ! 
resounded as if they would never end. The Marquis de Villetle, 
who had arrived before, came to hand him out of his carriage, where 
tlie Procureur Clos was seated beside him ; both these gave him 
their arms, and could scarcely extricate him from the press. On his 
entering the playhouse, a crowd of more elegance, and seized with 
true entliusiasm for genius, surrounded him : the ladies, above all, 
threw themselves in his way, and stopped it, the better to look at 
him ; some were seen squeezing forward to l«ach his clothes ; some 
plucking hair ftom his fbr. M. le Due de Chartres,' not caring to 
advance too near, showed, though at a distance, no less curiosity than 

i Afterivarils Esalit^. 
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The saint, or rather the god, of the evening, was to occupy Die 
box belonging to the Genllemen of the Bedchnmber,' opposite that 
01 tlie Corate d'Artois. Madame Denia and Madame de Viilette 
were ah-eady tliere ; and the pit was in convulsions of joy, awaiting 
the moment when the poel ehould appear. Tliere was no end till he 
placed himself or the front seat, beside the kdiea. Then rose a cry ■ 
ia G.«™n«!/ and Brizard, tlie actor, came and put the garland on 
his head. "Ah, Heaven! will you kill me then? lAk,Dieutvom 
va«kz do«c mefairt no^rirt)" cried M. de Voltaire, weeping with 
joy, and resisting this honour. He took the crown in bis hand and 
presented it U, BelU^-Bonne : ^ she withstood; and the Prln<4 de 
Beauvau seizing the laurel, replaced it on the head of oar Sophocles, 
who could refuse no longer. 

• The piece {Trine) was played, and with more applause than usual, 
though scarcely with enougli to correspond to this triumph of its 
author. Meanwhile the pUyer. were in slmi« as to what they 
should do; and during their deliberations the tragedy ended; the 
curtain fell, and the tumult of the people was extreme till it rose 
again, disclosing a show like that of the amSmire. M. de Voltaire's 
bust^ which had been placed shortly before in the .fiyer (greenroom) 
of the Com^die Bran^aise, had been brought upon the stage and " 
elevated on a pedestal; the whole body of comedians stood round it 
in a semicircle, with palms and garlands in their hands ; there was a 
crown a^ady on the bust. The pealing of musical flourishes, of 
drums, of trumpets, had announced the eeremonv; and Madame 
Vestns held in her hand a paper, which was soon understood to con- 
tain verses, lately composed by the Marquis de Saint-Marc. She 
recited them with an emphasis proportioned to the extravagance of 
the scene. They ran as follows : 

Aux yeia de Parii enckaRt4, 
EepiU en cejour uii honuaaj/e, 
QiK confirmera iF&ge tn age 
La te)!^re poslerili ! 
Ifan, ta n'a» pia deioia d' aaemdrt aandr rivase 
Pourjimr de$ Ifnoieura de I ' immoHalile ! 
Voltaire, regnU la coievnm 
Que f OB vksl de teprhaiier ; 
11 est bemt de la meriier, 
Quimd c'eai la France jai la dome ." 
1 He himself, ai \s parhapa too well known, was one. 
> The Marquise de Viilette, a foster-child of his. 

»A8Drydensaidof Swift, so may we say; Our cousin Sainl^Maro has 
no tarn for poetry. 
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This was enooreiJ : tlie actress recited it again. Next, each of them 
■went forward and laid his garland round the bust. Mademoiselle 
Fanier, in a ftnatical ecstasj', kissed it, and all the others imitated 

' This long ceremony, accompanied wilii infinite vivals, being over, 
the curtain again dropped ; and when It rose for Naniiie, one of M. 
de Voltaire's comedies, his bust was seen on the right-iiand sids of 
the elage, where it remained during the whole play. 

' M. le Comte d'Artois did not choose to show himself too openly ; 
but tieing informed, according to his orders, as soon as M. de Vol- 
taire appeared in the theatre, he had gone thither incognito ; and it 
is thought that the old man, once when he went out for a moment, 
had the honour of a short interview with his Royal Highness, 

•Niaiine finished, comes a new hurlyburly; a new trial for the 
modesty of our philosopher I He had got into his carriage, but the 
people would not let him go ; they threw themselves on the horses, 
they kissed them : aome young poets even cried to nnyoke these 
animals, and draw the modem Apollo home with their own arms ; 
unhappily, there were not enthusiasts enough to volunteer this ser- 
vice, and he at last got leave to depart, not without sivats, which he 
may have lieard on the Pont-Boyal, and even in his own house. . . . 

'M. lie Voltaire, on reaching home, wept anew; and modestly 
protested that if he had known tlic people were to pUy so many 
foUies, he would not have gone.' 

On all these wonderful proceedings we shall leave our 
readers to their own reflections ; remarking only, that this 
happened on the 30th of March (1778), and that on the 
SOth of May, about the same hour, the object of such exfraor- 
dinarj adulation was in the article of death; the hear.^e 
already prepared to receive his remains, for which even a 
grave had lo be stolen. ' He expired,' says Wapiiere, 
' about a quarter pa t eleven at nighl, w th the most perfect 
' Innquiilily, after hiving suffered the ciueUeat pain" in 
' con equence of thoae fitil drugs which hit own imj ru 
dence and e pecially th^t of the persons who sho ild have 
looked to it, made him swallow Ten minutes before his 
last breath he took the hand of Morand his valet de 
chimbre who wis watLhing by 1 im pressed it anl siid 
" idieu mon cher Vt ran I je me me irs Adieu m-v dear 
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' Morani], I am gone." These ai-e tlie last words uttered by 
' M. de Voltaire.' ' 

We have stiil to consider this man iu his specially intel- 
lectual capacity ; which, as with every man of letters, is to 
be regai-ded as the clearest, and, to all practical inlents, the 
most important aspect of him. Voltaire's intellectual en- 
dowment and acquirement, his laJent or genius as a litevaiy 

' On this sickness of Voltaire, end his death-bad deporlmant, jnauy 
foolish books have bean writtea; conoeming whicli it is not necassary to 
say anything. The condttet of tha PariBiaii olerRy, on that ocoaaion, 
seams totaily unworthy of their cloth ; nor was their reward, ao far as 
concams tliese individuals, hiappropriate : that of finding themselves once 
more bilked, ouoe mora persifiei by tliat strange old man, in his lust de- 
orepiludfl, who, Iu his strength, had wrought them and others so many 
griefs. Surely the parting agonies of a. fellow mortal, when the spirit of 
oup brother, rapt iu the whirlwinds and thick ghastly vapours of death, 
clutches blindly for help, and no help is there, are not the scenes where a 
wise faith would seek to eiult, whan it can no longer hope to alleviate! 
For the rest, to touch farther on those their idle tales of dying horrors, re- 
morse and the likei to write of such, to twIiesB Ibam, or disbelieve them, 
or hi anywise discuss them, were but a continuation of tha same inapti- 
tude. He wlio, after the imperturbable exit of so many Cartouches and 
Thartells, iu every age of the world, con continue to regard the manner 
of a man'B death as a test of his religious orthodoxy, may boast himself 
impregnable to merely terrestrial logic. Voltmre had enough of suflering, 
and of mean enough suffering, to encounter, without any addition from 
theological despair. His last interview with the clergy, who had been 
sent for by his friends, that (he rites of burial might not be denied him, is 
thus described by Wagnifire, as it has bean by all other ctediblfl reporters 

• Two days before that mournful death, M. l'Abb6 Migiiot, his nephew, 
' went to seek the Cur* of Saint-Sulpice and the Abbi! Guatier, and 
' brought them into his uncle's sick-room; who, being informed that the 
' Abb^ Guatier was there, " Ah, well ! " said he, "give him my compli- 
' meuts and my thanks." The AbbS spoke some words to him, exhorting 
' him to patianoe. The Cur^ of Saint-Sulpice then came forward, having 
' announced himself, and asked of M. de Voltaire, elevating hie voice, if he 
'acknowledged the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ? The sick man 
'pushed one of his hands against tha Curfi's calolle (coif), shoving him 
'back, and cried, turning abruptly to the other side, "Let ma die in 
'peace {Laiaei-md mouiw en poja)!" The Cur* seemingly considered 

his person soiled, and his coif dishonoured, by the touch of a philosopher. 

He made Ihe sicknurse give him a little brushing, and then want out 

with the Abb* Guatier.' Vol. i. p. xei. 
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man, lies opened to us in a series of Wrifing- \ 
as we believe, in two respects, — their extent, and iheir di 
versify Perhips there in no writer not a mere compiler 
butwtitmg from his own iniention or elaboiatioii who his 
left so manj \oIumea behind him and it to the mert!) 
arithmetical we idd a critiial estimate ihe smgulantv la still 
greater, for these volumps -ire not written viithout in ap- 
pearance of due care and pieparation perhaps there is not 
one altogether feeble and confuse 1 tr*'itise, my one feeble 
and confused aentenco to he found in them As to variety, 
^iin they range nearly over all human subjects trom 
Theology down to Dome tiL Economj from the Fimilnr 
Ltlter to the Pohlml Hisloty from tie Pi^quinade to the 
Epic Poem Some strange gift or union of gifls must 
hive been it work here for tie result is at leat m the 
highest degree uncjmmon and to 1p wonderel at, if not to 
be idmited 

If through all this mtnj coloured versatilitv we try to 
decipher the essential, dislmctne features of Voltaire s inlel 
lect, it seema to us that we find there a counterpart to our 
thebiy of hia moral character ; as, indeed, if that theory was 
accurate, we must do : for the thinking and the moral nature, 
distinguished by Ihe necessities of speech, have no such dis- 
tinction in themselves; but, rightly examined, exhibit in 
every case the strictest sympathy and correspondence, are, 
indeed, but different phases of the same indi ssoluble u nity, — 
^a living mind. In life. Voltaire was found to he without 
good claim to the title of philosopher ; and now, in literature, 
jnd for similar reasons, we find in him the same deficiencies. 
Here too it is not greatness, but the very extreme of expert- 
ness, that we recognise ; not strength, so much as agility, not 
depth, but superficial extent That truly surprising ability 
seems rather the unparalleled combination of many common 
talents, than the exercise of any finer or higher one : for 
here too the want of earnestness, of intense continuance, is 
fatal to him. He has the eye of a lynx ; sees deeper, at 
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mddlj affectionalp, not without touches of nobleness ; but 
light, fitful, discontiHuous ; ' a smart freethinker, all things 
in an hour' Hp is no Poet and Philosopher, but a popular 
sweet Smgei and H iranguer : in all senses, and in all styles, 
a Connowitor, which, for the most part, will turn out to be 
an altogether different character. It is true, in this last 
pro\in<e lie stanla unn vailed ; for such an audience, the 
wo t fit and perfectlj persuasive of all preachers : but in 
many far higher provinces, he is neither perfect nor un- 
rivalled ; has been often surjiassed ; was surpassed even in 
his own age and nation. For a decisi\e, thorough-going, in 
any measure gigantic force of thought, he h far inferior to 
Didevut : with all tlie liveliness he has not the soft elegance, 
with more than the wit he has hut a small portion of the 
wisdom, that belonged to Fontenelle : as in real sensibility, 
so in tJie delineation of it, in pathos, loftiness and parnest 
eloquence, he cannot, making all fair abatements, and there 
are many, be compared with Rousseau. 

Doubtless, an astonishing fertility, quickness, address ; an 
openness also, and universal susceptibility of mind, must 
have belonged to him. As little can we deny that he man- 
ifests an assiduous perseverance, a capability of long-con- 
tinued exertion, strange in so volatile a man ; and consum- 
mate skill in husbanding and wisely directing his excrfion. 
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The very knowledge he liad amassed, granting, which is but 
parllj true, that it was superficial remembered knowledge, 
might have distinguished hiin as a mere Dutch commenlator. 
From Newton's Principia to the Shaster and Vedam, noth- 
ing has escaped him ; he has glanced into all literal;ures and 
all sciences ; nay studied in them, for he can speak a ra- 
tional word on all. It is known, for instance, that he under- 
stood Newton when no other man in France understood him : 
indeed, his countrymen may call Voltaire their dLseoverer of 
intellectual England ; — a discovery, it is true, rather of the 
Cunis than of the Columbus sort, yet one which in his day 
still remained to be made. Nay fi-om all sides he brings 
new light into his country: now, for the first time, to the 
upturned wondering eyes of Frenchmen in general, does it 
become clear that Thought has actually a kind of existence 
in other kingdoms ; that some glimmerings of civili-alion 
had dawned here and there on the human species, prior to 
the Sieek de Louis Qaatorze. Of Voltaire's acquaintance 
with History, at least with what he called History, be it civil, 
religious, or literary ; of his innumerable, indescribable col- 
lection of facts, gathered from all sources, — from European 
Chronicles and State Papers, from eastern Zends and Jewish 
Toimvds, we need not remind any reader. It has been ob- 
jected that his information was often borrowed at second- 
hand ; that he had his plodders and pioneers, whom, as liv- 
ing dictionaries, he skilfully consulted in time of need. This 
also seems to be partly true, but deducts little from our esti- 
mate of him : for the skill so to borrow is even rarer than 
the power to lend. Voltaire's knowledge is not a mere 
show-i-oom of curiosities, but truly a museum for purposes of 
teachmg ; every object is in its place, and there for its uses : 
nowhere do we find confusion or vain display ; everywherci 
intention, instruct! veness and the clearest order. 

Perhaps it is this very power of Order,' of rapid per- 
spicuous Arrangement, that lies at the root of Voltaire's best 
gifts i or rather, we should say, it is that keen, accurate in- 
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fellecfual vision, from which, to a mind of any intoniity, Order 
naturally arises. The dear quick vision, and ihe methodic 
arrangement which springs from it, are looked upon as pe- 
culiarly French qualities ; and "Voltaire, at all times, mani- 
fests them in a more than French degree. Let liim but east 
his eye over any subject, in a moment he see.s though indeed 
only to a short depth, yet with instinctive decision, where the 
main bearings of it for (hat short depth lie ; what is, or ajf- 
pears lo be, its logical coherence ; how causes connect them 
selves with effects ; how the whole is lo be seized, and in 
lucid sequence represented lo his own or to other minds. 
In this respect, moreover, it is happy for him that, below 
the short depth alluded lo, his view does not properly grow 
dim, but altogether terminates : thus there is nothing farther 
to occasion hiin misgivings ; has he not already sounded into 
that basis of bottomless Darkness on which all things firmly 
rest ? What lies below is delusion, imagination, some form 
of Superstition or Folly ; which he, nothing doubting, alto- 
gether easU away. Accordingly, he is the most intelligible 
of writers; eveijwhere transparent at a glance. There 
is no delineation or disquisition of his, that has not iu 
whole purport written on its forehead; all is precise, all is 
righlly adjusted ; that keen "pint of Order shows itself in 
the whole, and in every hne of the whole. 

If we say that this power of Arrangement, as applied both 
to the acquisition and to the communication of ideas, is Vol- 
taire's most serviceable faculty in all his enterprises, we say 
nothing singular : for take the word in its largest acceptation, 
and it comprehend 1 wh I ffi e of Understanding, l(^- 
eally so ciUled ; i 1 m hereby man accomplishes 

whatever, in the w y f d f rce, has been made pos- 

sible for him ; conqu 11 p cal obstacles, and rises lo 
be llie ■ king of thi I w id It is the organ of all that 

Knowledge which can properly be reckoned synonymous with 
Power ; for hereby man strikes with wise aim, into the infi- 
nite agencies of Nature,.and multiplies his own small strength 
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to unlimited degrees. It has been said also that man may 
rise to be the ' god of this lower world ; ' but (hat is a far 
loftier height, not attainable by such power-knowledge, but 
by quite another sort, for which Voltaire in particular shows 
Iiardly any aptitude. 

In trulh, readily as we have recognised his spirit of 
Method, with its many uses, we are far from ascribing to 
him any perceptible portion of that greatest praise in think- 
ing, or in writing, the praise of philosophic, still less of 
poetic Method ; which, especially the latter, mast be the 
fruit of deep feeling as well as of clear vision, — of genius 
as well as talent ; and is much more likely to be found in 
the compositions of a Hooker or a Hhakspeare than of a 
Voltaire. The Method discernible in Voltaire, and this on 
all subjects whatever, is a purely business Method. The 
order that arises from it is not Beauty, but, at best, Regu- 
larity. His objects do not lie round him in pictorial, not 
always in scientific grouping ; but rather in commodious 
rows, where each may be seen and come at, like goods in 
a well-kept warehouse. We might say, there is not the 
deep natui'al symmetry of a forest oak, but the simple ar- 
tificial symmetry of a parlour chandelier. Compare, for 
example, the plan of the Jlenriade tfl that of our so bar- 
barous Handet. The plan of the former is a geometrical 
diagram by Format ; that of the latter a cartoon by Ra- 
phael. The Benriade, as we see it completed, is a polished 
stiuare-built Tuileries: Hamlet is a mysterious star-paved 
Valhalla and dwelling of the gods. 

Nevertheless, Voltaire's style of Method is, as we have 
said, a business one; and for his purposes more av^lable 
than any other. It carries him swiftly through his work, 
and can-ies his reader swiftly through it ; there is a prompt 
intelligence between the two ; the whole meaning is com- 
municated clearly, and comprehended without effort. From 
this also it may follow, that Voltaire will please the young 
more than he does the old ; that the first perusal of him will 
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please better than the second, if indeed any second be thought 
necessary. But what merit (and it is considerable) the pleas- 
ure and profit of this first perusal presupposes, must be 
honestly allowed him. Herein, it seems to us, lies the grand 
quality in all his peiformances. These Histories of his, for in- 
stance, are felt, in spite of their sparkling rapidity, and know- 
ing air of philosophic insight, to be among the shallowest of 
all histories ; mere beadrolls of exterior occuri'ences, of bat- 
tles, edifices, enactments, and other quite superficial phenom- 
ena; yel being clear beadrolls, «ell adapted for memory, 
and recited in a lively tone, we listen with satisfaction, and 
learn somewhat ; learn much, if we began knowing nothing. 
Nay sometimes the summary, in its skilful though crowded 
arrangement, and brilliant well-deiined outlines, has almost a 
poetical as well as a didactic merit. Charhs the Twelfth 
may still pass for a model in that often-attempted I'pecies of 
Biography: the clearest details are given in the fewest 
woi-ds ; we have sketches of strange men and strange coun- 
tries, of wars, adventures, negotiations, in a style which, for 
graphic brevity, rivals that of Sallust. It is a line-engraving, 
on a reduced scale, of that Swede and his mad life; without 
colours, yet not without the fore-shortenings and perspective 
observances, nay not alK^ether without the deeper harmo- 
nies, which belong to a true Picture. In respect of compo- 
sition, whatever may be said of its accuracy or worth other- 
wise, we cannot but reckon it greatly the best of Voltiure's 
Histories. 

In his other prase works, in his Novels, and innumerable 
Essays and ftigitive pieces, the same clearness of order, the 
same rapid precision of view, again forms a distinguishing 
merit. His Zadigi and Bab&ues and Gandides, which, con- 
sidered as products of imagination, perhaps I'ank higher with 
foreigners than any of his professedly poetical performances, 
are instinct with this sort of intellectual life : the sharpest 
glances, though from an oblique point of sight, into at least 
(he surfiice of human life, into the old ftmiliar world of busi- 
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ness; which truly, from his oblique slation, looks oblique 
enough, and yields store of ridiculous combinations. The 
Wit, manifested chiefly in these and the like perforraances, 
but ever flowing, unless purposely reslrainecl, in boundless 
abundance from Voltaire's mind, has been often and duly 
celebrated. It lay deep-rooted in his nature ; the inevitable 
produce of such an understanding with such a character, and 
was from the first likely, as it actually proved in the latter 
period of hia life, (o become the main dialect in which he 
spoke and even thought. Doing all justice to the inexhaus- 
tible readiness, the quick force, the polished acuteness of Vol- 
taire's Wit, we may remark, at tlie same time, that it was 
nowise the highest species of employment for such a mind as 
his; that, indeed, it ranks essentially among the lowest 
species even of Ridicule. It is at all times mere logical 
pleasantry ; a gaiety of the head, not of the heart ; there is 
scarcely a twinkling of Humour in the whole of his number- 
less sallies. Wit of this sort cannot maintain a demure 
sedateness ; a grave yet infinitely kind aspect, warming tiie 
inmost soul with true loving mirth ; it has not even the foree 
to laugh outright, but can only sniff and titter. It grounds 
itself, not on Ibnd sportful sympathy, but on contempt, or at 
best on indifference. It stands related to Humour as Prwe 
does to Poetry ; of which, in this department at least, Vol- 
taire exhibits no symptom. The most determinedly ludi- 
crous composition of his, the PueeUe, which cannot, on other 
grounds, be recommended to any reader, has no higher merit 
than that of an audacious caricature. True, he is not a 
buffoon ; seldom or never violates the rules, we shall not say 
of propriety, yet of good breeding : to this negative praise 
he is entitled. But as for any high claim to positive praise, 
it cannot be made good. We look in vain, through his 
whole writings, foi- one lineament of a Quixote or a Shandy; 
even of a Hydihrai or Battle of the Books. Indeed it has 
been more than once observed, that Humour is not a na- 
tional gift with the Freneli in late times ; that since Mon- 
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taigne's day it seems to have wellnigh vanished from among 

Considered in his technical capacity of Poef, Voltaire need 
nol, at present, detain uTveiylongT ' Here loo his excelience 
is chiefly intellectual, and shown in the way of business-like 
method. Everything is well calculated for a given end; 
there is the utmost logical fitness of sentiment, of incident, of 
genera] contrivance. Nor is he without an enthusiasm that 
Bometimea resembles inspiration ; a clear fellow-feeling for 
the personages of his scene he always has ; with a chameleon 
susceptibility he takes some hue of every object ; if he can- 
not he that object, he at least plausibly enacts it. Thus we 
have a result everywhere consistent with itself; a contriv- 
ance, not without nice adjustments and brilliant aspects, 
which pleases with that old pleasure of 'difficulties over- 
come,' and the visible correspondence of means to end. 
That the deeper portion of our soul sits silent, unmoved un- 
der all this ; recognising no universal, everlasting Beauty, 
but only a modish Elegance, less the work of a poetical crea- 
tion than a process of the toilette, need occasion no surprise. 
It signifies only that Voltaire was a French poet, and wrote 
as the French people of that day required and approved. 
We have long known that French poetry aimed at a differ- 
ent result from ours ; that its splendour was what we should 
call a dead, artificial one; not the manifold soft summer 
glories of Nature, but a cold splendour, as of polished metal. 

On the whole, in reading Voltaire's poetry, that adventure 
of the Caf£ de Procope should ever be held in mind. Ho 
was not without an eye to have looked, had he seen others 
looking, into the deepest nature of poetry ; nor has he failed 
here and there to cast a glance in that direction ; but what 
preferment could such enterprises earn for him in the Cafe 
de Procope ? What could it profit his all-precious ' fame ' to 
pursue them farther? In the end, he seems to have heartily 
reconciled himself to use and wont, and striven only to do 
better what he saw all others doing. Yet his private poetical 
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creed, which could not be a catholic one, was, nevertheleas, 
scarceiy so bigoted as might have been looked for. That 
censure of Shakspeare, which elicited a re-censure in Eng- 
land, perhaps rather deserved a ' recommcndalorj epiatle,' 
all things being considered. He calls Shakspeare ' a genius 
' full of force and fertility, of nature and sublimity,' though 
unhappily ' without the smallest spark of good taste, or the 
'smallest acquaintance with the rules;' which, in Voltaire's 
dialect, is not so faL^e ; Shakspeare having really almost no 
Parisian bon gout whatever, and walking through ' the rules,' 
so often as he sees good, with the most astonishing tranquil- 
lity. After a fair enough account of Hamlet, the best of those 
'farces monstrmuaes qu'on appeUe tragedies,' where, however, 
there are ' scenes so beautiful, passages so grand aod so ter- 
rible,' Voltaire thus proceeds lo resolve two great problems: 

' The first, how ao many wonders could accumulate in a single 
head ; for it must be confessed that all the divine Shakspeare 's plays 
are writlcn in this taste : the second, how men's minds could have 
been elevated so as to look at these plays with transport ; and how 
tliej are still followed after in a century whiih has produced Addi- 
son's Calo f 

'Our astonishment at the Erst wonder will cease when we an- 
derstand tliat Shakspeare took all hi tragedies from histones or 
romances; and that in this ea"e he only turned into lerse the 
romance of Claudias Gertrude and Hamlel written in full by Saxo 
Grammalicus, to whom be the praite 

' The second part of tlie problem, that is to say, the pleasure men 
take in these tragedies, presunts a little more difficulty ; but here is 
(en void) the solution, according to the deep reflections of certain 
philosophers. 

'The English chairmen, the sailors, hackney-coachmen, shop-por- 
ters, butchers, clerks even, are passionately fond of shows ; give them 
cock-fights, buU-ti^tingB, feneing- matches, burials, duels, gibbets, 
witclicraft, apparitions, they run thither in crowds ; nay there is 
more than one patrician as curious as the populace. The citizens of 
London Ibund, in Shakspeare's tragedies, satistketion enough for 
such a turn of mind. The courtiers were obliged lo follow the tor- 
rent ; how can you help admiring what the more sensible part of the 
town admires ? There was nothing belter for a hundred and fitly 
years : tlie admiration grew with age, and became an idolatry. 
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Some touches of geniua, siitne happy verses full of force and nature, 
which you rememher in spile of yourself, atoned for the remainder, 
anil soon the whole piece succeeded by the help of some beauties of 

Here, truly, is a comfortable lillle theory, which throws 
light on more than one thing. However, it ia couched in 
mild terms, comparatively speaking. Frederick the Great, 
for example, thus gives his verdict: 

' To convince yourself of the wretched taste that up to this day 
prevails in Germany, you have only to visit the public theatres. 
You will there see, in action, the abominable plays of Shakspeare, 
translated into our langusRe ; and the whole audience ftintbg with 
rapture {se yam^ iFaise) in lislening (o those ridiculous forces, worthy 
of the savages of Canada, I call thera such, because they sin against 
all the rules of the theatre. One may pardon those road sallies in 
Shakapeare, tbr the birih of the arts is never the point of their ma- 
tarity. Bnt here, even now, we have a Goete tk BeHichingen, which 
has just made its appearance on the scene ; a detestable imitation of 
those miserable English pieces ; and the pit applauds, and demands 
with enthusiasm the repeliUon of these disgusting ineptitudes [de 
ces diffOKtanles plalittides).' * 

We have not cited these criticisms with a view to impugn 
them ; but simply to ascertain where the critics themselves 
are standing. This passage of Frederick's has even a touch 
of pathos in it; may be regarded as the expiring cry of 
' Goul' in that country, who sees himself suddenly belea- 
guered by strange, appalling Supernatural Influences, which 
he mistakes for Lapland witchcraft op Cagliostro jugglery ; 
which nevertheless swell up round him, irrepi-essible, higher, 
ever higher ; and so he drowns, grasping liis opera-hat, in an 
ocean of ^ degoutarUet platitudes' On the whole, it would 
appear that Voltaire's view of poetry was radically dilferent 
from ours; that, in fact, of what we should strictly call 
poetry, he had almost no view whatever. A Tragedy, a 
Poem, with him is not to be ' a manifestation of man's Reason 
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in forms suitable to his Sense ; ' but rather a highly complex 
egg-dance, to he danced before the King, to a given tune and 
without breaking a single e^. Nevertheless, let ju-tice be 
shown to him, and to French poetry at large. This latter is 
a peculiar growth of our modern ages ; has been laboriously 
cultivated, and is not without its own value. We have to 
remark also, as a curious fact, that it has been, at one time 
or other, transplanted into all countries, England, Germany, 
Spain ; but though under the sunbeams of royal protection, 
it would strike root nowhere. Nay, now it seems falling into 
the sere and yellow leaf in its own natal soil : the axe has 
already been seen near its root ; and perhaps, in no great 
lapse of years, this species of poetry may be to the French, 
what it is to all other nations, a pleading reminiscence. Yet 
the elder French loved it wiih zeal ; to them it must have 
had a true worth : indeed we can understand how, when Life 
itself consisted so much in Display, these representations of 
Life may have been the only suitable ones. And now, when 
(he nation feeU itself called to a more grave and nobler des- 
tiny among nations, the want of a new literature also begins 
to be felt. As yet, in looking at their too purblind, scram- 
bling controversies of Homatttia'sts and Glassicists, we cannot 
find that oup ingenious neighbours have done much more 
than make a commencement in this enterprise ; however, a 
commencement seems to be made : they are in what may be 
called the eclectic slate ; trying all things, Glerman, English, 
Italian, Spanish, with a candour and real love of improve- 
ment, which give the be«t omens of a still higher success. 
From the peculiar gifts of the French, and their peculiar 
spiritual position, we may expect, had they once more at- 
tained to an original style, many imporlant benefits, and im- 
portant accessions to the Literature of the World. Mean- 
while, in considering and duly estimating what that people 
has, in past times, accomplished, Voltaire must always be 
reckoned among their most meritorious Poets, Inferior in 
what we may call general [joetie temperament to Eacine; 
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greatly infenor, in some points of it, to Comeille, he has an 
intellectual vivacity, a quickness both of sight and of inven- 
tion, which belongs to neither of these two. We believe that, 
among foreign nations, his Tragedies, such works as Zaire 
and Mahomet, are considerably the most esteemed of this 
school. 

However, it is nowise as a Poet, Historian or Novelist, 
that Voltaire stands so prominent in Europe; but chiefly 
as a religious Polemic, as a vehement opponent of the 
Christian Faith. Viewed in this last character, he may 
give rise to many grave reflections, only a small portion of 
which can here be so much as glanCed at. We may say, ia 
general, that his style of controversy is of a piece with him- 
self; not a higher, and scarcely a lower style than might 
have been expected from him. As, in a moral point of 
view, Voltaire nowise wanted a love of truth, yet had witha! 
a still deeper love of his own interest in truth ; was, there- 
fore, intrinsically no Philosopher, but a highly accomplished 
Trivialist; so likewise, in an intellectual point of view, 
he manifests Mmself ingenious and adroit, rather than noble 
or comprehensive ; lights for truth or victory, not by pa- 
tient meditation, but by light sarcasm, whereby victory may 
indeed, for a time, be gained ; but little Truth, what can be 
named Truth, especially in such matters as this, is to be 
looked for. 

No one, we suppose, ever arrogated for Voltaire any 
praise of originality in this discussion ; we suppose there 
is not a single idea, of any moment, relating to the Christian 
Keligion, in all his multifarious writings, that had not been 
set forth again and again before his enterprises commenced. 
The labours of a very mixed multitude, from Porphyry 
down to Shaftesbury, including Hobbeses, Tindals, Tolands, 
some of them sceptics of a much nobler class, had left little 
room for merit in this kind ; nay, Bayle, bis own country- 
man, had just finished a life spent in preaching scepticism 
precisely similar, and by methods precisely similar, when 
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Voltaire appeared on the arena. Indeed, scepticism, as we 
have before observed, was at this period universal among 
the higher ranks in France, with whom Voltaire chiefly 
associated. It is only in the merit and demerit of grinding 
down tiiis grain into food for the people, and inducing so 
many to eat of it, that Voliaire can claim any singularity. 
However, we quarrel not with him on this head : there may 
be cases where the want of originality is even a moral merit. 
But it is a much"^!OTre serious ground of offence that he 
intermeddled in Beljgion, without being himself, in any 
measure, religious; that he entered the Temple and con- 
tinued there, with a levity, which, in any Temple where men 
worship, can beseem no brother man ; that, in a word, lie 
ardently, and with long-continued effort, warred against 
Christianity, without understanding beyond the mere super- 
ficies wliat Christianity was. 

His polemical procedure in tliis matter, it appears to us, 
must now be admitted to have been, on the whole, a shallow 
one. Through aU its manifold forms, and involutions, and 
repetitions, it turns, we believe exclusively, on one point: 
what Theologians have called the ' plenaiy Inspiration of the 
Scriptures.' This is the single wall, against which, through 
long years, and with innumerable battering-rams and cata- 
pults and pop-guns, he unweariedly batters. Concede him 
this, and his ram swings freeiy to and fro through space; 
there is nothing farther it can even aim at. That the Sacred 
Books could be aught else than a Bank-of-Faith Bill, for such 
and such quantities o£ Enjoyment, payable at sight in the 
other world, value received ; which bill becomes waste pa- 
per, the stamp being questioned : — that the Christian Relig- 
ion could have any deeper foundation than Books, could 
possibly be written in the purest nature of man, m mys- 
terious, ineffaceable cliaracters, lo which Books, and all 
Eevelations, and authentic traditions, were but a subsidiary 
matter, were but as the light whereby that divine writing 
was to be read; — nothing of this seems to have, even in tlie 
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fiintett manner, occurrtd to him "let hercm as wp beliere 
that the whole worfd hi- now begun to di i.o(ei, lies the real 
essence of the question bj the negative or affirmative de 
cmion of which the Christiin Rehgion, anyihmg that is 
worth calLng by that name, must lili or endure forever 
We beheve also, that the wi«er mind, ot out age have 
akeady come to agieemenf on fins question , or rather 
never were liTided regarding it Christianity, the ' Wor 
ship of Sorrow,' has been recognised as dirnie, on f ii other 
grounds than Essajs on MiraLle-' and by con-iderations 
infinitely deeper than would avail in any mere 'fnal by 
jury He who argues against it, or for it, in this manner, 
may be legirded ai mistakmg its nature the Ithunel, 
though to our eyes he wears a bodj and the fa=hion of 
armoui cannot be wound, d with material steel Our fathers 
were wiser than we when Ihey eaid in deepest earne-tnefs, 
what we often hear in shallow mockery, that Religion ib 
' not of Sense, but of Faith , ' not of Understanding but ot 
Eeascn He who finds himself without the latter, who l-y 
all his studying has tailed to unfold it in himself, may ha\e 
fctudied to great or to small purpo-e, we say not which , but 
of the Christian Religion, as of many other things, he has 
and can have no knowledge. 

The Christian Doctrine we often hear likened to the 
Greek Philosophy, and found, on all hands, some meas- 
urable way superior to it : but this also seems a mistake. 
The Christian Doctrine, that Doctrine of Humility, in all 
senses godlike and the parent of all godlike virtues, is not 
superior, or inferior, or equal, to any doctrine of Socrates or 
Thales ; being of a totally different nature ; differing from 
these, as a pei'fect Ideal Poem does from a correct Computa- 
tion in Arithmetic. He who compares it with such standards 
may lament that, beyond the mere letter, the purport of this 
divine Humility has never been disclosed to him ; that the 
loftiest feeling hitherto vouchsafed to mankind is as yet hid- 
den from his eyes. 
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For the rest, the question how Christianity originated ia 
doubtless a high question ; resolvable enough, if we view 
only its surface, which was all that Voltaire saw of it ; in- 
volved in sacred, silent, unfathomable depths, if we investi- 
gate its interior meanings ; jvhich meanings, indeed, it tnay 
l>e, every new age will develop to itself in a new manner 
and with new degrees of light ; for the whole truth may be 
called infinite, and to man's eye discernible only in parts ; 
hut the question itself is nowise the ultimate one in this 

We understand ourselves to be risking no new assertion, 
but simply reporting what is already the conviction of the 
gi'eateat of our age, when we say, — that cheerfully rec- 
ognising, gratefully appropriating whatever Voltaire has 
proved, or any other man has proved, or shall prove, the 
Clii'istian Religion, once here, cannot again pass away ; 
that in one or the other form, it will endure through all 
time ; ttiat as in Scripture, so also in the heart of man, is 
written, 'the Gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.' 
Were the memory of this Fiuth never so obscured, as, 
indeed, in all limes, the coarse passions and perceptions of 
the world do all but obliterate it in the hearts of most ; yet 
in every pure soul, in every Poet and Wise Man, it finds 
a new Missionary, a new Martyr, till the great volume 
of Universal History is finally closed, and man's destinies 
are fulfilled in this earth. 'It is a height to which the 
'human species were fated and enabled to attain; and 
' from which, having once attained it, they can never retro- 

These things, which it were far out of oar place to at- 
tempt adequately eluddating here, must not be left out of 
sight, in appreciating Voltaire's polemical worth. We find 
no trace of these, or of any the like essential considerations 
having been present with him, in examining the Christian 
Religion; nor indeed was it consistent with his general 
habits that they should be so. ' Totally destitute of religious 
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Reverence, even of common praclical seriousness ; by nature 
or habit, undevout both in heart and head ; not only without 
any BeUef, in other than a material sense, but without the 
possibility of acquiring any, he can be no safe or perma- 
nently useful guide in this investigation. We may con- 
sider him as having opened the way to future inquirers of 
a truer spirit ; but ibr his own part, as having engaged in an 
enterprise, the real nature of which was wellnigh unkaown 
to him i and engaged in it with the issue to be anticipated 
in such a case ; producing chiefly confusion, dislocation; de- 
struction, on all hands ; so that the good he achieved is still, 
in these times, found mixed with an alarming proportion of 
evil, from which, indeed, men rationally doubt whether much 
of it will in any time be separable. 

• We should eiT widely too, if, in estimating what quantity, 
altogfether overlookmg what quality, of intellect Voltaire may 
have manifested on this occasion, we took the result produced 
as any measure of the force applied. His task was not one 
of AiSrmation, but of Denial ; not a task of erecting and 
rearing up, which is slow and laborious ; but of destroying 
and overturning, which in moat cases is rapid and far easier^ 
The force necessary for him was nowise a great and noble 
one i but a small, in some respects a mean one ; to be nimbly 
and seasonably put in use. The Epiiesian Temple, which it 
had employed many wise heads and strong arms for a life- 
time to build, could be wwbuilt by one madman, in a single 
hour. 

Of such errors, deficiencies and positive misdeeds, it ap- 
pears to us a just criticism must accuse Voltaire ; at the same 
time, we can nowise join in the condemnatory clamour which 
so many worthy persons, not without the best intentions, to 
this day keep up against him. His whole character seems 
to be plain enough, common enough, had not extraneous in- 
fluences so perverted our views regarding it : nor, morally 
speaking, is it a worse character, but considerably a better 
one, tlian belongs to the mass of men. Voltaire's aims in 
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Opposing the Christian Religion were unhappily of a mixed 
nature ; yet, after all, very nearly such aims a^ we have 
often seen directed against it, and often seen directed ia ils 
favour : a little iove of finding Truth, with a great love of 
making Proselytes ; which last is in itself a natural, universal 
feeling ; and if honest, is, even in the worst cases, a subject 
ftr pity, rather than for liatred. As a light, careless, coui-- 
teous Man of the World, he olifers no halefiil aspect ; on the 
contrary, a kindly, gay, rather amiable one: hundreds of 
men, with half his worth of disposition, die daily, and their 
little world laments them. It ig time that he too should be 
judged of by his intrinsic, not by his accidental qualities ; 
that justice should be done to him also ; for injustice can 
profit no man and no cause. 

In fact, Voltaire's chief merits belong to Nature and him- 
self; his chief faults are of his time and country. In that 
famous era of the Pompadours and Ent^chpkdies, he forms 
the main figure ; and was such, we have seen, more by re- 
^rabling the multitude, than by differing from them. It was 
a strange age that of Louis XV. ; in several points a novel 
one in ihe history of mankind. In regard to its luxury and 
depravity, to the high culture of all merely pi-actieal and 
materiaJ faculties, and the entire torpor of all the purely 
contemplative and spiritual, this era considerably resembles 
that of the Roman Emperors. There too was external 
splendour and internal squalor ; the highest completeness in 
all sensual arts, including among these not cookery and its 
adjuncts alone, but even ' effect-painting ' and ' effect-wiit- 
ing ; ' only the art of virtuous living was a lost one. Instead 
of Love for Poetry, (here was ' Taste ' for it ; refinement in 
manners, with utmost coarseness in morals : in a word, the 
strange spectacle of a Social System, embracing large, culti- 
vated portions of the human species, and founded only'sn 
Atheism. With the Romans, things went what we should 
call their natural course: Liberty, public spirit quietly de- 
clined into caput-morltium ; Self-love, Jlaterialism, Baseness 
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even lo the disbelief in all possibibiy of ^Irtup stalked more 
and more impenoiialj abroad till th bijdj- politic long since 
deprived of ils utal circulating fluid bad now become a 
putrid carcass, and fell m pieces to be the prey of ravenous 
■wolves. Thpn was there, under th^-e Atlilas and Alanc, a 
world-spectacle ot deili uction and despair, compared with 
which the otten commemorated 'horrors of the French 
Revolution,' and all Napoleons wars ^ere but the gay 
jousting of a tomnament to the saik ol stormed oitie« Our 
European commilnity his escaped Ihe like lire consumma- 
tion ; and bj lauses which, as may be hoped, will always 
secure it from such Niy were thnre no other causp it may 
be asserted, that in a commonwealth where the Chnatian 
Eeli^on exists, where it once has existed, public and private 
Tirtue, the basis of all Strength, never can become extinct; 
but in every new age, and even from the deepest declme' 
there is a chance, and in tlie course of ages a certainty of 
renovation. 

That the Christian Religion, or any Eeligion, conljimed to 
exist; that some martyr heroism still lived in the heart of 
Europe to rise against mailed Tyranny when it rode tri- 
umphant,— was indeed no merit in the age of Louis XV., 
but a happy accident which it could not allogether get rid of. 
For that age loo is to be regarded as an experiment, on the 
great scale, to decide the question, not yel, it would appear 
settled lo universal satisfaction : With what degree of vigour 
a political system, grounded on pure Self-interest, never so 
enlightened, but without a God or any recognition of the god- 
like in man, can be expected to flourish ; or whether, in such 
circumstances, a political system can be expected to flourish, 
or even to subsist at all? It is contended bv many that our 
mere love of personal Pleasure, or Happiness as it is called, 
acting on every individual, with such clearness as he may 
easily have, will of itself lead him to respect the rights of 
othei-s, and wisely employ his own ; to fulfil, on a mere 
principle of economy, all the duties of a good patriot; so 
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that, in what respects the State, or the mere social existence 
of mankind, Belief, beyond the testimony of the senses, and 
Virtue, beyond the very common Virtue of loving what U 
pleasant and hating what is painful, are to be considered as 
supererogatory qualifications, as ornamental, not essential. 
Many there are, on the other hand, who pause over this 
doctrine; cannot discover, iii such a-universe of conflicting 
atoms, any principle by which (he whole shall cohere ; for if 
every man's selfishness, infinitely expansive, is to be hem- 
med-in only by the infinitely-expansive selfishness of every 
other man, it seems as if we should have a world of mutuaUy 
repulsive bodies with no centripetal force to bind them 
together ; in which case, it is well known, ihey would, by 
and by, diffuse themselves over space, and constitute a re- 
markable Chaos, but no habitable Solar or Stellar System. 

If the age of Louis SV. was not made an experimentum 
crucis in regard to this question, one reason may be, that 
such experiments are loo expensive. Nature cannot afford, 
above once or twice In the thousand years, to destroy 
a whole world, for purposes of science ; but must content 
herself with destroying one or two kingdoms. The age of 
Louis XV., so far as it went, seems a highly illnsH'ative ex- 
periment. We are to remark also, that its operation was 
clogged by a vei-y considerable disturbing force ; by a lai^ 
remnant, namely, of the old faith in Religion, in the invisible, 
celestial nature of Virtue, which our French Purifiers, by 
Iheir utmost efforts of lavation, had not been able lo wash 
away. The men did their best, but no man can do more. 
Their worst enemy, we imagine, will not accuse them of any 
undue regard to things nnseen and spiritual : far from prac- 
tising tills invisible sort of Virtue, they cannot even believe 
in its possibility. The high exploits and endurances of old 
ages were no longer virtues, but 'passions;' these antique 
persons had a taste for being heroes, a certain fancy lo die 
for tlie truth : the more fools they ! With our Pkihsophes, 
the only virtue of any civilisation was what they call 
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'Honour the sAiicIioning deiij of which is that «onderful 
' FortL ot Public Opinion Concerning which vntue of 
Honour we must be permitted lo ay that she reieais her- 
self too clearlv is the daughlei and heiress of our old ac- 
quaint ince Vanitj wh indeed hia been known enough ever 
since the foundation of the world, at ka'.t since the date of 
that 'Lucifer, son of the Morning,' but known chiefly in 
her proper character of btiolling actros, or cait (.bthes 
Abigail, and never, till that new era, had seen her is«ue set 
up as Queen and all-sufficient Dictatress of man's whole soul, 
prescribing with nicest precision what, in all practical and all 
moral emergencies, he was to do and to forbear. Again, 
with regard to this same Force of Public Opinion, it is a 
force well known to all of us ; respected, valued as of indis- 
pensable utility, but nowise recognised as a final or divine 
force. We might ask. What divine, wliat truly great thing 
had ever been effecied by this forcu ? Was it the Force 
of Public Opinion that drove Columbus to America ; John 
Kepler, not to fare sumptuously among Sodolph's Asti-ologera 
and Fire-eaters, but to perish of want, discovering the true 
System of the Stars ? Still more ineffectual do we And it as 
a basis of public or private Morals. Nay, taken by itself, it 
may be called a baseless basis : for without some ulterior 
sanction, common to all minds ; without some belief in the 
necessary, etenial, or which is the same, in tlie supramun- 
dane, divine nature of Virtue, existing in each individual, 
what could the moral judgment of a thousand or a thousand- 
thousand individuals avail us ? Without some celestial guid- 
ance, whencesoever derived, or howsoever named, it appears 
to us the Poi-ce of Public Opinion would, by and by, become 
an extremely unprofitable one. " Enlighten Self-interest ! " 
cries the Pkilosopke ; " do but sufficiently enlighten it ! " 
We ourselves have seen enlightened Self-interests, ere now ; 
and iruly, for most part, their light was only aa that of a 
hoi'n-Iantern, sufficient to guide tlie bearer himself out of 
various puddles ; but to us and the world of comparatively 
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Email advantage. And figure the human speclea, like an 
endless host, seeking its way onwards through undiscovered 
Time, in blaek darkness, save that each had his hom-laDtern, 
and the vanguard some few of glass ! 

However, we wilt not dwell on controversial niceties. 
What we had to remark was, that this era, called of Philoso- 
phy, was in itself but a poor era ; that any little morality it 
had was chiefly borrowed, and from those very ages which it 
accounted so barbarous. For this ' Honour,' this ' Force 
of Public Opinion,' is not asserted, on any side, to have 
much renovating, but only a sustaining or preventive power; 
it cannot creal* new Virtue, hut at best may preserve what 
is already there. Kay, of the age of Louis XV., we may 
say that its very Power, its material strength, its knowledge, 
all that it had, was borrowed. It boasted itself to be an age 
of illumination; and truly illumination there was of its kind: 
only, except the illuminated windows, almost nothing to be 
seen thereby. None of those great Doctrines or Institutions 
that tave ' made man in all points a man ; ' none even of 
those Discoveries tliat have the most subjected external 
Nature to his purposes, were made in that age. What 
Plough or Printing-press, what Chivalry or Christianity, nay 
what Steam-engine, or Quakerism, or Trial by Jury, did 
these Encyclopedists invent for mankind? They invented 
simply nothing : not one of man's virtues, not one of man's 
powers, is due to them ; in all these respects the age of Louis 
XV. is among the most barren of recorded ages. Indeed, 
the whole trade of our PMlosophes was directly the opposite 
of invention: it was not to produce, that they stood there; 
but to criticise, to quarrel with, to rend in pieces, what had 
been already produced ; — a quite inferior trade: sometimes 
a useful, but on the whole a mean trade ; often the fruit, and 
always the parent, of meanness, in every mind that perma- 
nently follows it. 

Considering the then position of affairs, it is not singular 
that the age of Louis XV. should have been what it was : 
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an age without nobleness, without high virtue, or high mani- 
festations of talent ; an age of shallow clearness, of polish, 
self-conceit, scepticism and all forms of Persijlage. As little 
does it seem surprising, or peculiarly hlamable, that Voltaire, 
the leading man of that age, should have partaken largely 
of all its qualities. True his giddy activity took serious 
effect ; the light firebrands, which he so carelessly scattered 
abroad, kindled fearful conflagrations : but in these there 
has been good as well as evil ; nor is it just that, even for 
the iatt«r, he, a limited mortal, should he charged with more 
than mortal's responsibility. After all, that parched, blighted 
period, and the period. of earthquakes and tornadoes which 
followed it, have now wellnigh cleared away : they belong to 
the Fast, and for us, and those that come afl«r us, are not 
without their benefits, and calm historical meaning. 

' The thinking heads of all nations.' says a deep observer, ' had in 
secret come to m^ority ; and in a mistaken filing of tlieir vocation, 
rose the more fleceelj against antiquated constraint. The Man ot' 
Letters is, by instinct, opposed to a Friestliood of old standing : the 
literary class and the clerical must wage a war of extermination, 
when they are divided ; for lioth strite after one place. Such divis- 
ion became more and more perceptible, the nearer ws approached 
the period of European manhooi the epoch of triumphant learning ; 
and Knowledge and taith came into more decided contradiction. In 
tile prevailing Taith, as was tliought, lay the reason of the aniveraal 
degradation ; and by a more and more searching Knowledge men 
lioped to remove it. On all hands, the Religious feeling sufiered, 
miiier manifold attacks against iCa actual manner of existence, 
against tlie forms in which hitherto it had embodied itself. The 
result of that modem way ot thought was named Philosophy ; and 
in this all wo^ included that opposed itself t« the ancient way of 
thought, especially, therefore, all tliat opposed itself to Religion. 
The original personal hatred against the Catholic Faith passed, by 
degrees, into hatred against the Bible, against the Christian Religion, 
and at last against Religion altogether. Nay more, this hatred of 
Religion naturally extended itself over all objects of enthusiasm in 
general ; proscribed Fancy and Feeling, Morality and love of Art, 
the Future and the Antique ; placed man, with an effort, foremost in 
the series of natural productions ; and changed the infinite, creative 
music of the Universe into the monotonous clatter of a boundless 
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Jfill, whicli, turned by the stream of Chance, and swimming thereon, 
was a Mill of itself, without Architect and Miller, properly a genuine 
perpetaiaa mobile, a real eelf-grinding Mill. 

' One entbuaiasm was geoerouEly left to poor mankind, and ren- 
dered ^lldispenaablB fla a touchstone of the higheet culture, for all 
jobbers in the same ; Enthusiasm for this magnanimous Pliiloaophy, 
and above all, for these its priests and mysCngogues. Fraiice was so 
happy as to be the birthplace and dwelling of this new Faith, which 
had thus, from patches of pure knowledge, been pasted together. 
Low as I'oetry ranked in this new Church, there were some poets 
among them, who, for effect's sake, made use of the old ornaments 
and old liglits ; but in so doing, ran a risk of Idndling tlie new world- 
system by ancient Are. More cunning brethren, however, »;ere at 
hand to help ; and always in season poured cold water on the warm- 
ing audience. The members of tins Church were restlessly em- 
ployed in clearing Nature, the Earth, the Souls of men, the Sciences, 
from all Poetry ; obliterating every vestige of the Holy ; disturbing, 
by sarcasms, the memory of all lofty occurrences and lofty men ; 
disrobing the world of all its variegated vesture. * * * Pity that 
Nature continued so wondrous and incomprehensible, so poetical and 
infinite, all efforts to modernise lier notwithstanding 1 However, if 
anywhere an old superstition, of a higher world and the like, camo 
to hght, instantly, on all hands, was a springing of rattles ; that, if 
possible, the dangerous spark might be extinguisbed, by appliances 
of philosophy and wit : yet Tolerance was the watchword of the 
cultivated; and in France, above all, synonymous with Philosophy. 
Highly remarkable is this history of modem Unbelief; the key to 
all the vast phenomena of recent times. Not till last century, till 
tiie latter half of it, does tlie novelty begin ; and in a little while, it 
expands to an immeasurable bulk and variety ; a second Reforma- 
tion, a more comprehensive, and more specific, was unavoidable ; 
and naturally it first visited lliat land which was the most mod- 
ernised, and had the longest lain in an asthenic slate, from want 
of freedom. « » « 

A Ih present epoch, however, we stand high enough to look 
b k w h a friendly smile on those bygone days ; and even in those 
m s follies to discern curious crystallisations of historical 

m Thankfully will we stretch out our hands to those Men of 

Le and Phiksophes: for this delusion too required to be ei- 

ted nd the scientific side of things to have fiill value given it. 
J re be leous and many-coloured stands Poesy, like a leafy India, 
w rasted with tlie cold, dead Spitzbergen of that Closet-Lt^c. 

Th tl e middle of the globe, an India, so warm and lordly, might 
m t also a cold modonleas sea, dead clilfs, mist instead of the 
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atati7 sky, and a long night mak<? both poleB uninhaljllable. The 
deep meaning ot the lave of Mechtinisni \a,j heavy on those aii- 
choiitcs in the deserts of Understanding : the chitrni of the first 
glimpse into Jt overpowered them ; the Old avenged itself on them ; 
to the first feeling of self consciousness, they sacrificed, with won- 
drous devotcdnces what was holiest and fairest in the world; and 
were the first that in practice again recognised and preached forth 
the sacredness of Nature, the infinitude of Art, the independence of 
Knowledge, the worth of the Practical, and the all-presence of the 
Spirit of History ; and so doing, put an end to a Speclre-djnaBty, 
more potent, universal and terrific than perhaps tliey t 



How far our reailera will accompany ISoTalis in such high- 
soaring speculation, is not for us to Bay. Meanwhile, that 
the better part of them have already, in their own dialect, 
united with him, and with us, in candid tolerance, in clear 
acknowledgment, towards French Philosophy, towards this 
Voltaire and the spiritual period which bears his name, we 
do not hesitate to believe. Intolerance, animosity can for- 
vtard no cause ; and least of all heseems the cause of 
moral and religious truth. A wi-e man h^s well le- 
minded ua, that 'in any controvei-y, the instant we feel 
'angry, we have already cea-ed stimng for Tmlb, and 
'begun striving for Oursehes' Let no man doubt but 
Voltaire and hia diadplea, like all men and all things fh'jt 
live and act in God's world, will one d-iy be found to have 
' worked together for gool Nay th-it, with all his e\i\, he 
has already accomplishel good, must be admitted in the 
soberest calculition Hon much do we include in this httle 
word : He gave the dealh-stab to modem Superstition I 
TOfri horrid incubus which dwelt in darkness, shunning the 
light, is pawing away , with all its racka and poi«oii chahces, 
and foul sleeping-draughts,^ is parsing awij without return 
It was a most weighty service Doea not the cry of " No 
Popery," and some vague tenor or sham teiror of ' Smith- 
field fires,' still act on certain minda in these ver\ dij?'' 

' Novalis Schnlten 1 = 16 
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He who sees even a little way into the signs of the times, 
sees well that both the Sraithfleld fires, and the Edinburgh 
thumb screws (for these too must be held in remembraDCe) 
are things which have long, very long, lain behind us ; di- 
vided from us by a wall of Centuries, transparent indeed, 
but more impassable than adamant For, as we said, Super- 
stition is in its death-lair ; the last agonies may endure for 
decades, or for centuries ; but it carries the iron in its heart, 
and will not vex the earth any more. 

That, with Superstition, Religion is also passing away, 
seems to us a still more ungrounded fear. Religion cannot 
pass away. The burning of a little straw may hide the 
stars of the sky ; but the stars are there, and will re-appear. 
On the whole, we must repeat the often-repeated saying, that 
it is unworthy a__religio us man_to_yi_ew an irreligious one 
either with alarm or aversion ; or with any otherTeeEng than 
regret, and hope, and brotherly commiseration. If he seek 
Truth, ia he not our brother, and to be pitied ? If he do 
not seek Truth, is he not still our brother, and to be pitied 
still more ? Old Ludovicus Vivos has a story of a clown 
that killed his ass because it had drunk up the moon, and he 
thought the world could ill spare tliat luminary. So he killed 
his ass. Mi lunam redderet. The clown was well-intentioned, 
hut unwise. Let us not imitate him : let us not slay a faith- 
ful servant, who has carried us far. He has not drunk the 
moon ; but only the reflection of the moon, in his own poor 
water-pail, where too, it may be, he was drinking with pur- 
poses the most harmless. 
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A NUMBER of years ago, Jean Paul's copy of Novalie led 
him lo infer that the German reading-world was of a quick 
disposition ; inasmuch as, with respect lo books that required 
more than one perusal, it declined perusing them at alh 
Paul's Novalu, we suppose, was of the first Edifion, uncut, 
dusty, and lent him from the Public Library with willing- 
ness, nay with joy. But times, it would appear, must be 
considerably changed since then ; indeed, were we to judge 
of German reading habits from these Volumes of ours, we 
should draw quite a different conclusion to Paul's ; for they 
are of the fourth Edition, perhaps therefore the ten-thou- 
sandth copy, and that of a liook demanding, whether deserv- 
ing or not, to be oftener read than almost any other it hag 
ever been our lot to examine. 

Without at all entering into the merila of Novalis, we may 
observe that we should reckon it a happy sign of Literature, 
were so solid a fashion of study here and there established in 
all countries : for directly in the teeth of most ' intellectual 
tea-circles,' it may be asserted that no good Book or good 
thing of any sort, shows its best face at first ; naj that the 
commonest quality in a true work of Art, if iti excellence 
have any depth and compass, is that at first sight it 

' Foreign Eeview, No. T. — Nuenlis ScAri/Jen. Heraiu 
Ladwig Tieck md Friednch Sehlegel INovalis' Writing" 
Lndwig Tiaok and Friedrioh Sohlegell- Fonrth Edition. 2i 
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a certain disappointment ; perhaps even, mingled with its un- 
deniable beauty, a certain feeling of aversion. Not as if ive 
meant, by this remark, to cast a stone at the old guild of liter- 
ary Improvisators, or any of that diligent brotherhood, whose 
trade it is to blow soap-bubbles for their fellow-crealures ; 
which bubbles, of course, if they are not seen and admired 
this moment, will be altogether lost to men's eyes the next. 
Considering the use of these blowers, in civilised commu- 
nities, we rather wish them strong lungs, and all manner of 
prosperity; but simply we would contend that such soap- 
bubble guild should not become the sole one in Literature ; 
that being indisputably the strongest, it should content itself 
with this preeminence, and n^it tyrannically annihilate its less 
prosperous neighbours. For it should be recollected that 
Literature positively has other aims than this of amusement 
from hour to hour ; nay perhaps that this, gloriou'' aa it may 
be, is not its highest or true aim. We do say, therefore, that 
the Improvisator corporation should be kept within limits; 
and readers, at least a certain small class of reader^, should 
understand that some few departments of humin inquiry have 
slill their depths and difficulties ; that the abstruse is not pre- 
cisely synonymous with the absurd ; n ^y that light itself may 
be darkneps, in a certain state of the eyesight ; that, in short, 
cases may occur when a little patience and some attempt at 
thought would not be altogether superfluous in reading. Let 
the mob of gentlemen keep their own ground, and be happy 
and applauded there : if they overstep that ground, they in- 
deed may flourish the belter for it, but the reader will suffer 
damage. For in this way, a reader, accustomed to see 
through everything in one second of time, comes to forget 
that his wisdom and critical penetration are finite and not 
infinite ; and so commits more than one mistake in his con- 
clusions. The Reviewer too, who indeed is only a prepara- 
tory reader, a« it were a sort of sieve and drainer for ihe 
use of more luxurious readers, soon follows his example : 
these two react still farther on the mob of gentlemen ; and 
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60 among (herti all, with this action and rcHction, matters 
grow worse and worse. 

It rather seems to us as if, in this respect of faithfulness in 
reading, the Germans were somewhat ahead of an English ; 
at least we have no such proof to show of it as that fourth 
Edition of Novalis. Our Coleridge's Friend, for example, 
and Biograpkia lAteraria are bat a slight business compared 
with these Schriften ; little more than the Alphabet, and 
that in gilt letters, of such Philosophy and Art as is here 
taught in the form of Grammar and Rhetorical Compend : 
yet Coleridge's works were triumphantly i ondemned by the 
whole reviewing world, as clearly unintelligible ; and among 
readei-s they have still but an unseen cireulalion ; like living 
brooks, hidden for the present undt r mountains of froth and 
theatrical snow-paper, and which only at a distant day, when 
these mountains shall have decomposed themselves into gas 
and earthly residuum, may roll forth in their true limpid 
shape, to gladden the general eye with what beauty and 
everlasting freshnefls does reside in them It is admitted loo 
on all hands that Mr Coleridge is a man of 'genius,' that i-., 
a man ha\ing more intellectual msight than other men , and 
strangely enough, it is taken for granted, at the same lime 
that he has less inteliectua! inMght than any other For 
why else are his doctrines to be thrown out of doors, without 
examination as falie and worthless, simply because thej are 
obscure? Or how is their so palpable fiUehood to he ac 
counted for to our minds except on this extraordinirj 
ground : that a man able to ongmate deep thoughts (such is 
the meaning of genius) is unable to see them when origi- 
nated ; that the creati\ e intellect of a Philosopher is destitute 
of that mere ftculty ot logic which belongs to ' all Attorneys, 
and men educated in Edinbui^h ? ' The Cambridge carrier, 
when asked whether his horse could " draw infereoces," 
readily replied, " Yes, anything in reason ; " but here, it 
seems, is k man of genius who has no similar gift. 

We ourselves, we confess, are too young in the study of 
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human nature to have met with any such anomaly. Never 
yet has it been our fortune to fall in with any man of genius, 
whose conclusions did not corre-ipond better with his prem- 
ises, and not worse, than those of other men ; whose genius, 
when it once came lo be understood, did not manifest itself 
in a deeper, fuller, truer view of all things human and divine, 
than the clearest of your so laudable ' practical men ' had 
claim to. Such, we say, has been our uniform experience ; 
so uniform, that we now hardly ever expect to see it conti-a- 
dicted. True it is, the old Pythagorean argument of ' the 
master said it,' has long since ceast-d to he available : In these 
days, no man, except the Pope of Eome, is altogether exemjit 
from error of judgment ; doubtless a man of genius may 
chance to adopt false opinions ; nay rather, like all other 
sons of Adam, except that same enviable Pope, must oc- 
casionally adopt such. Nevertheless, we reckon it a good 
maxim. That no error is fully confuted till we have seen not 
only tfiat it is an error, but how it became one ; till finding 
that it clashes with (he principles ol' truth established in our 
own mind, we find also in what way it had seemed lo har- 
monise with the principles of truth established in that other 
mind, perhaps so unopeakably superior to ours. Treated by 
this method, it still appears to us, according to the old saying, 
that the errors of a wise man are literally more instructivo 
than the truths of a fool. For the wise man travels in lofty, 
far-seeing regions ; the fool, in low-lying, high-fenced lanes : 
retracing the footsteps of the former, to discover where be 
deviated, whole provinces of the Universe are laid open to 
us ; in the path of the latter, granting even that he have not 
deviated at all, little is laid open to us but two wheel-ruts 
and two hedg.?s. 

On these grounds we reckon it more profitable, in almost 
any case, to have to do with men of depth, than with men of 
shallowness : and were it possible, we would read no book 
that was not written by one of the former class ; all mem- 
bei's of which we would love and venerate, how perverse 
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soever they might seem to us at first; nay though, after the 
fullest investigation, we still found many things to pai-don in 
them. Such of our readers as at all parlicipate in this pre- 
dilection will not blame us for bringing them acquainted with 
Kovalia, a man of the moat indisputable (alenl, poetical and 
philosophical ; whose opinions, extraordinary, nay altogether 
wild and baseless as they often appear, are not without a 
strict coherence in his own mind, and will lead any other 
mind, that examines them faithfully, into endless considera- 
tions ; opening the strangest inquiries, new truths, or new 
possibilities of truth, a whole unexpected world of thought, 
where, whether for belief or denial, the deepest questions 

In what is called reviewing such a book as this, we are 
aware that to the judicious craftsman two methods present 
themselves. The first and most convenient is, for the Re- 
viewer to perch himself resolutely, as it were, on the shoul- 
der of his Author, and therefrom to show as if he commanded 
him and looked down on him by natural superiority of stat- 
ure. Whatsoever the great man says or does, the little man 
shall treat with an air of knowingness and hght condescend- 
ing mockery ; professing, with much covert sareasm, that this 
and that other is beyond his comprehension, and cunningly 
asking his readers if they comprehend it ! Herein it will 
help bim mightily, if, besides description, he can quote a tew 
passages, which, in their detached state, and taken most 
probably in quite a wrong acceptation of the words, shall 
sound strange, and. to certain hearers, even absurd; all 
which will be easy enough, if he have any handiness in the 
business, and address the right audience ; truths, as this 
world goes, being true only for those that have some under- 
standing of them ; as, for instance, in the Yorkshire Wold-, 
and Thames Coal-ships, Christian men enough might be 
found, at this day, who, if you read them the Tiiirty-ninth of 
the Principia, would ' grin intelligeuce from ear to ear.' On 
the other hand, should our Reviewer meet with any passage, 
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the wisdom of which, deep, plain and palpable to the sim- 
plest, might cause misgivings in the reader, as if here were a 
man of half-unknown endowment, whom perhaps it were 
betfer to wonder at than laugh at our Reviewer either sup- 
presses if, or citing it with an air of meritorious candour, calls 
upon his Author, in a tone of command and encouragement, 
to lay aside his transcendental crotchets, and write always 
thus, and he will admire him. "Whereby (he reader again 
feels comforted ; proceeds swimmingly lo the conclusion of 
the 'Article,' and shuts it with a vietorious feeling, not only 
that he and the Reviewer understand this man, hut also that, 
with some rays of fancy and the like, the man is little better 
than a living mass of darkness. 

In this way does the small Reviewer triumph over great 
Authors ; but it is the triumph of a fool. In this way too does 
he recommend himself to certain readers, but it is the recom- 
mendation of a parasite, and of no true servant. The ser- 
vant would have spoken truth, in this case ; truth, that it 
might have profited, however harsh ; the parasite glozea his 
master with sweet speeches, that he may filch applause, and 
certain ' guineas per sheet,' from him ; substituting for igno- 
rance which was harmless, error which is not so. And yet to 
the vulgar readei', naturally enough, that flattering unction is 
full of solacement. la ftct, lo a reader of this sort few things 
can be more alarming than to find that his own little Parish, 
where he lived so snug and absolute, is, after all, not the 
whole Universe ; that beyond the hill which screened his 
house from the west wind, and grew his kitchen-vegetables 
so sweetly, there are other hills and other hamlets, nay 
mountains and towered cities ; with all which, if he would 
continue to pass for a geographer, he must forthwith make 
himself acquainted. Now this Reviewer, often his fellow Pa- 
rishioner, is a safe man ; leads him pleasantly to the hill-top ; 
shows him that indeed there are, or seem to be, other ex- 
panses, these too of boundless extent: but with only cloud 
tiiounlaing, and fata-morgana cities ; the true character of 
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ihal regifii be ng Vacuity oi at be f i tmj dp ert tenanted 
hy Grj pbons and CbimLras 

Surelj if pnnting is not like courtier '.peeeh ' the art of 
conceahng thought all this must be biamable enough. Is 
It the Reviewers real trade to be i pindcr ot laziness, self- 
conceil and all manner of contemptuous stupidity on the part 
of his reader caiefully miniatenn^ to these propensities; 
e-iiefully fencing offwbatever might mvide thit fool's-para- 
di'ie «ith newa of disturbince ' Is he the pne t of Litera- 
ture and Philf ophy to interpret their mystenes to the 
common man i& a faithful preacher teithing hira to nn- 
deratand whal is adapted for hia unlerstandn": to reverence 
what 11 adapted toi higher understandings than his? Or 
meiely the lackey ot Dulness stnving for certain w^ges, of 
pudding or pr-w e bj the month or quarter to perpetuate 
the reign of preaumplion and tnviility on earlli '' If the 
latter will he nft be counselled to pau e fui an instant, and 
reflect senouslj whether starvitifn weie wori>i, fr were bet- 
ter than such a doga-existence? 

Our reader perceives that we are for adopting the second 
method with regard to Novalis ; that we wish less to insult 
over this highly-gifted man, than to gain some insight into 
him ; that we look upon his mode of bemg and tliinking aa 
very singular, but not therefore necessarily very contemp^- 
ble ; as a matter, in fact, worthy of examination, and difficult 
beyond most others to examine wisely and with profit. Let 
no man expect that, in this case, a Samson is t« be led forth, 
blinded and manacled, to make him sport. Nay, might it 
not, in a spiritual sense, be death, as surely it would be 
damage, to the small man himself? For is not this habit 
of sneering at all greatness, of forcibly bringing down all 
greatness to his own height, one chief cause which keeps 
tliat height so very inconsiderable ? Come of it what may, 
we have no refreshing dew for the small man's vanity in 
this place ; nay rather, as charitable brethren, and fellow- 
9ufferei-s from that same evil, we would gladly lay the sickle 
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to that reed-grove of se!f-coiiceif, which has grown round 
Lim, and reap it altogether away, that so ttie true figure 
of the world, and his own true figure, might no longer be 
utterly hidden from him. Does this our brother, then, re- 
fuse to accompany us, without such allurements ? He 
must even retain our best wishes, and abide by his own 
lie'trth 

FarthLi (o the h^ne t tew who stili go alfng with us on 
this cccjsion we are bound in juatite to say thit far from 
lookmg donn on Ivoval f we cannot plate either them or 
our ehes on a level with him To explain so strange in 
individuality lo exhibit a mind ot this depth -md singu 
lanty before the minds of realers °o toieign to him in every 
sen e would be a vim preten ion in us. With the best will, 
and afler repeated trials we have guned but a feeble nolion 
of Novalia for ourselves his 'Volnmes come before us with 
every di advantage thej ire (he posthumou, woits ff a 
man cut off in eaily life, while hi opinions far Itom being 
miiuied for the public eye were still lymg crude and di 
jointed before his own for most pirt written lown in (he 
shape of detached iphonams none of them as he say 
himself, untrue or unimporlant to his own mind but nat 
urally requinng to be remodelled expanded compresBed as 
the matter cleared up more and more into logieal unitj at 
best but fragments of a great sclieme whieh he dil not liye 
lo realse If his Editor Friednch Schlegel and Ludwia 
Tieck declined commentin,^ on these Wntingi, we may well 
be excused for declining to do bo 'It cannot le our par 
ose here says Tieck, to recommend the tollowing 'tt ork 
r to judge Ihem probable as it must be that any judg 
lent delivered at this stage of the matter would be a pie 
' mature and unripe one for a spirit of such ongmabtj 
t first be comprehended, his wili undeistood and hi 
' loving intention felt and replied to so thit not till his 
'ideas have taken root in other minds, and brought forth 
ideas, shall we see rightly, from the historical sequence, 
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'what place he 1 im e\t ocmpied tnl whit relition to liis 
' country he truly boie 

Meanwhile Nottlia la a figure of uch importanop in Ger- 
man LHerature thit no student (fit can pa^s him by without 
attention It we niu t not atlPmpt interpreting this Woit 
for our readers we are bound M least to point out its exist- 
ence and atLording lo our bet knowledge direct such of 
them as tile an interest in the matter how lo investigate 
It farther tor their own benefit JFor this purpoie it may 
be well that we leive our Author to ipeak chiefly for him- 
self subjoining only =u(h expositions as cannot be dispensed 
with for eien \erbal intelhgibilifj and as we can offer on 
our own surety with some degree of confidence By way 
of basis to the whole mquirj we prefix some particulats of 
his tihort lite a patt ot our task which Tiecks clear and 
graceful Narratne, given as Preface to the Third Edition, 
renders easy for us. 

Friedrich yon Hardenberg, better known in Literature by 
the pseudonym ' Novalis,' was born en the 2d of May 1772, 
at a country residence of his family in the Grafschaft of 
Manafeld, in Sasony. His father, who had been a soldier 
in youth, and still retained a liking for that profession, was 
at this lime Director of the Saxon Salt-works ; an office of 
some considerable trust and dignity. Tieck says, ' he was 
* a vigorous, unweariedly active man, of open, resolute chai^ 
' acter, a true German. His religious feelings made him a 
' member of the Herrnhut Communion ; yet his disposition 
' continued gay, frank, rugged and downright.' The mother 
also was distinguished for her worth ; ' a pattern of noble 
piety and Christian mildness ; ' virtues whieb her subsequent 
life gave opportunity enough for exercising. 

On the young Friedrich, whom we may continue to call 
Novalis, the qualities of his parents must have exercised 
more than usual influence ; for he was brought up in the 
most reiired manner, with scarcely any associate but a sister 
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one year older than himself, and (be two brothers that were 
next to him in age. A decidedly religious temper seems 
to have infused itself, under many benignant aspects, over 
the whole family: in Novalis especially it continued the 
ruling principle through life ; manifested no less in his scien- 
tific speculations, than in his feeUngs and conduct. In child- 
hood he is said to have been remarkable chiefly for the 
entire, enthusiastic affection with which he loved his mother; 
and for a certain still, secluded disposition, such that he look 
no pleasure in boyish sports, and rather shunned the society 
of other children. Tieck mentions that, till his ninth year, 
he was reckoned nowise quick of apprehension ; but at this 
period, strangely enough, some violent biliary disease, which 
had almost cut him ofi; seemed to awaken his faculties into 
proper life, and he became the readiest, eagei-est learner in 
all branches of his scholarship. 

In his eighteenth year, after a few months of preparation 
in some Gymnasium, the only insti-uclion he appears to have 
received in any public school, he repaired to Jena ; and con- 
tinued there for three years; after which he spent one season 
in the Leipzig University, and another, 'to complete his 
studies,' in that of Wittenberg. It seems to have been at 
Jena that he became acquainted with Friedrich Schlcgel ; 
where also, we suppose, he studied under Fichte. For both 
of these men he conceived a high admiration and affection ; 
and both of them had, clearly enough, ' a great and abiding 
efl^ct on hiii whole life,' Fichte, in particular, whose lofty 
eloquence and clear calm enthusiasm are said to have made 
him irresistible as a teacher,^ had quite gained Novalis to 
his doctrines; indeed the WtssenschafUlekre, which, as we 
are (old of the latter, ' he studied with unwearied zeal,' ap- 
pears to have been the groundwork of all his future spec- 
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uktiona in Philosophy. Besides these metaphysipal inquiries, 
and [he usual atlainmeiits in classical literature, Novalis seems 
' 10 have devoted himself with ardour to the Physical Sci- 
ences, and to Mathematics the basis of them : ' at an early 
period of his life, he had i-ead much of History ' with ex- 
traordinary eagerness ; ' Poems had from of old been ' the 
delight of his leisure ;' particularly that species denominated 
Mahrchen (Traditiooary Tale), which continued a favourite 
with him to the last ; as almost from infancy it had been a 
chosen amusement of his to read these compositions, and 
eveo to recite such, of his own invention. One remarkable 
piece of that sort he has himself left us, inserted in Heinrich 
von Ofierdingen, his chief litemry performance. 

But the time had now arrived, when study must become 
subordinate to action, and what is called a profession be tixed 
upon. At the breaking^iut of the French War, Novalis had 
been seized with a strong and altogether unexpected taste 
for a military life : however, the arguments and pressing 
entreaties of his friends ultimately prevailed over this whim ; 
it seems to have been settled that he should follow his father's 
line of occupation ; and so, about the end of 1794, he re- 
moved to Amstadt in Thuringia, ' to train himself in prac- 
tical affairs under the Ki'eis-Amlmann Just,' In this Kreis- 
Amlmann (Manager of a Circle) he found a wise and kind 
friend ; applied himself honestly to business ; and in all his 
serious calculations may have looked forwai-d to a life as 
smooth and commonphice as his past years had been. One 
incident, and that too of no unusual sort, appears, in Tieek's 
opinion, to have altered the whole form of his existence. 

' It was not very long after his arrival at Arnetadt, when in a coun- 
try mansion of the ueiglibourhood, he became acquainted with Sophie 

von K . Tiie first glance of this fair and wonderfiilly lovely form 

was decisive for his whole life ; nay, we may say that the feeling, 
which now penetrated and inapired him, was the substance and ea- 
gence of his whole life. Sometimes, in the look and figure of a child, 
there will stamp itself an expression, whiuli, as it is too angeliu and 
stherealiy beautiful, we are forced to call unearthly or celestial ; and 
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commonly, at siglit of such purified and almost Iranspnrcnt faces, 
there comes on us a fear tliat they are tiio tenilcr and delicately tash- 
loned for this life ; that it is Death, or Immorlality, wliicli looks fortli 
BO expressiyety on as from these glancing eyes; and too often a 
quick decay converts our mournful foreboding into certainty. Still 
more aSfecting are such figures, when their first petiod is happiiy 
passed over, and they come before us blooming on the eve of maid- 
hood. All persons that have known this wondrous loved one of our 
Friend, agree in testifying that no description can express in wLat 
grace and celestial harmony the fair being moved, what beauty shone 
in her, what softness and majesty encircled her. Novalis became a 
poet every time he chanced to speak of it. She had concluded her 
tliirleenth year when he first saw her ; the spring and summer of 
1795 were the blooming lime of his life ; every hour that he could 
spare from business he spent in Gruningen : and in the fall of that 
same year he obtiuned the wished-for promise frotu Sophie's parents.' 

Unhappilj, however, these halcyon days were of too short 
coDtinuance, Soon after this, Sophie fell dangerously sick 
' of a fever, attended with pains in the side ; ' and her lover 
had the woi-st eonsequeneea to fear. By and by, indeed, the 
fever left her; but not the pain, 'which by its violence still 
spoiled for her many a fair hour,' and gave rise to variou.* 
apprehensions, though the Physician asserted that it was of 
no importance. Partly satisfied with this favourable prog^ 
nostication, Novali? had gone to Weissenfels, to his parents ; 
and was full of business ; being now appointed Auditor in 
the department of which bis father was Director : through 
winter the news from Gruningen were of a favourable sort ; 
in spring he visited the family himself, and found his So- 
phie to all appearance well. But suddenly, ia Bummer, 
his hopes and occupations were interrupted by tidings that 
' she was in Jena, and had undergone a surgical operation.' 
Her disease was an abscess in Ihe liver: it had been her 
wish that he should not hear of her danger till the worst were 
over. The Jena Surgeon gave hopes of recovery though a 
slow one ; but ere long the operation had to be repeated, and 
now it was feared that his patient's (strength was too far eK- 
hauated. The young maiden bore all this with inflexible 
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courage and the cheerfullest resignatioo : her Mother and 
Sister, Novalis, with his Parents and two of his BrotJiers, all 
deeply interested in (he event, did their utmost to comfort 
her. In December, by her own wish, she returned home ; 
but it was evident that she grew wealier and weaker. Nova- 
lis went and came between Grilniogen and Weissenfels, 
where also he found a house of mourning; for Eraamus, one 
of these two Brothers, had long been sicltly, and was now 
believed lo be dying. 

' The 17th of March,' says Tietk, ' wbs the fifteenth birthday of 
hia Sophie; and on the i9th,a,bmit noon, she departed. No one durst 
t«l! Novftlis these tidings; at last his Brother Carl undertook it. The 
poor youth shut himself up, and after three days and tliree nights of 
weeping, set oat for Amstadt, that tliere, with his true friend, lie 
might be near the spot, which now hid the remains of what was 
dearest to him. On the 14th of April, bis Brother Erasmus also left 
this world. Novalis wrote to inform his Brother Carl of the event, 
who had been obliged lo make a journey into Lower Saxony : " Be 
of good eonrage," said he, " Erasmus has prevailed ; the flowers of 
oar feir garland are dropping off Here, one by one, that they may be 
united Yonder, loveUer and forever." ' 

Among the papers published in these Volumes are three 
letters written about this time, which mournfully indicate 
the author's mood. 'It haj5 grown Evening around me,' says 
he, ' while I was looking into the red of Morning, My grief 
' is boundless as my love. For three years she has been my 
' hourly thought. She alone bound me to life, lo the country, 
' to my occupations. With her I am parted from all ; for 
' now I scarcely have mysdf any more. But it has grown 
' Evening; and I feel as if I had to travel early ; and so I 
' would fain be at rest, and see nothing but kind faces about 
' rae ; — all in her spirit would I live, be soft and mild-heart- 
' ed as she was.' And again, some weeks later : ' I live over 
the old, bygone life here, in still meditation. Yesterday I 
' was twenty-tive years old, I was in Griiningen, and stood 
' beside her grave. It is a friendly spot ; enclosed with sim- 
' pie white railing ; lies apart and high. There is still room 
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' in it. The village, with its bJooming gaiiJens, leans up 
' round the hill ; and at tliis point and that, the eye loses 
' itself in blue dislances. I know you would have liked to 
' stand by me, and stick the flowers, ray birthday gifts, one 
' by one into her hillock. Tliis time two years, she made me 
' 3 gay present, with a flag and national cockade on it. To- 
' day her parents gave me the little things which she, still 
'joyfully, had received on her last birthday. Friend, — it 
' continues Evening, and will soon be JSighL If you go 
' away, think of me kindly, and visit, when you return, the 
' still house, where your Friend rests forever, with the ashes 
* of his beloved. Fare you v/e\l ! ' — Nevertheless, a singular 
composure came over him ; from the very depths of his grief 
arose a peace and pure joy, such as till then he had never 
known. 

'In this season,' observes Tieck, 'Novalia lived only to his sorrow: 
it waB natural for him to regard the visible and the invisible world as 
one; and to distinguish Life and Death only by his longing for tlie 
latter. At the same time loo, Life hecame for him a glorified Life ; 
and hie whole being melted away as into a bright, conscious vision 
of a higher Existence. From the aacredness of Sorrow, from heart- 
felt love and the pious wish for death, bis temper and all his concep- 
tions are to be ejiplained : and it seems possible that this time, with 
its deep griefs, planted in him the germ of death, if it was not, in 
any case, his appointed lot to be bo soon gnatehed away from us. 

• He remained many weeks in Thuringia ; and came back comfbn- 
ed and truly purified, to Iiis engagements ; which he pursued more 
zealonsly than ever, though he now regarded himself as a stranger 
on the earth. In this period, some earlier, many laler, especially in 
th6 Autumn of this year, occur most of those compositions, which, 
m the way of extract and selection, we have here given to the Pub- 
lic, under the title of Fragmenta; so likewise the Hymns to the Niffhl.' 

Such is our Biographer's account of this matter, and of 
the weighty inference it has led him to. We have detailed 
It the more minutely, and almost in the very words of the 
text, the better to put our readers in a condition for judg- 
ing on what grounds Tieck rests his opinion. That herein 
lies the key to the whole spiritual histoiy of Novalis, that 
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' (he feeling which now penelrated and inspired him, may he 
said to haie been the substance of his Life.' It would ill 
become w to coniradict one so well qualified (o judge of 
all subjects, and who enjoyed such peculiar opportunities fbr 
forming a right judgment of this : meanwhile we may say 
that, to our own minds, after all consideration, the certainty 
of this hypothesis will nowise become clear. Or rather, per- 
haps, it is to the expression, to the too determinate and 
exclusive language in which the hypothesis is worded, lliat 
we should object ; for so plain does the truth of the ease 
seem to us. we cannot but beliuve that Tieck himself would 
consent to modify his statement. That the whole philosoph- 
ical and moral existence of such a man as Novalis should 
hare been shaped and determined by the death of a young 
girl, almost a child, specially dislitigiiished, so fer as is shown, 
by nothing save her beauty, which at any rate must have 
been very short-lived, — will doubtless seem to every one a 
singular concatenation. We cannot but think that some re- 
sult precisely similar in moral efFect might have been attained 
by many different means ; nay that by one means or another, 
it would not have failed to be attained. For spirits like 
Novalis, earthly fortune is in no instance so sweet and 
smooth, that it does not by and by teach the great doctrine 
of Enisagen, of ' Renunciation,' by which alone, as a wise 
mail well known to Herr Tieck has observed, ' can the real 
entrance on Life be properly said to begin,' Experience, the 
grand Schoolmaster, seems to have taught Novahs this doc- 
trine very early, by the wreck of his first passionate wish ; 
and herein lies the real influence of Sophie von K. on his 
character ; an influence which, as we imagine, many other 
things might and would have equally exerted : for it is less 
the severity of the Teacher than the aptness of the Pupil 
that secures the lesson ; nor do the purifying effects of frus- 
trated Hope, and Affection which in this world will ever be 
homeless, depend on the worth or loveliness of its objects, but 
on that of the heart which cherished it, and can draw mild 
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wisdom from so stem a disappointment. We do not, say that 
NovaJis continued the same as if this young maiden had not 
been ; causes and effects connecting every man and thing 
with every other extend through all Time and Space ; but 
surely it appears unjust to represent him aa so altogether 
pliant in the hands of Accident ; a mere pipe for Fortune to 
play tunes on ; and which sounded a mystic, deep, almost 
unearthly melody, simply because a young woman was beau- 
tiful and mortal. 

We feel the more justified in these hard-hearted and so 
unromantic strictures, on reading the very uest paragraph of 
Tieck's Narrative. Directly on the back of this occurrence, 
Novalis goes to Freyberg; and there in 1798, it may be there- 
fore somewhat more or somewhat less than a year after the 
death of his first love, formij an aci^uaintance, and an engage- 
ment to marry, witli a ' Julie von Ch ! ' Indeed, ever 

afterwards, to the end, his life appears lo have been more 
than usually cheerful and happy, Tieck knows not what 
well to say of tins betrothment. which in the eyes of most 
Novel-readers will have so shocking an appearance : he ad- 
mits that ' perhaps to any but his intimate friends it may 

' may be seen also in his writings, continued the centre of his 
' thoughts ; nay, as one departed, she stood in higher rever- 
' ence with him than when visible and near ; ' and hurrying 
on, almost as over an unsafe subject, declares that Novalis 
felt nevertheless ' as if loveliness of mind and person might, 
in some measure, replace his loss ; ' and so leaves us to our 
own reflections on the matter We coa>>ider it as throwmg 
light on the above criticism, and gieatly restricting our 
acceptance of Tieck's theory Yet perh'ips, after all it 19 
only in a Minerva-Pre=3 Novel or to the more tender Imag 
ination, that such a prot*edmg would seem *ery blaraible 
Constancy, m its true sense may be called the root of all 
excellence , especialh LSLellent is constancy m acln e well 
doing, in triendly helpfulness to those that love us, and to 
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those that hate us : hut constancy in passive suffering, again, 
in spite of the high value put upon it in Circulaling Libra- 
ries, is a distinctly inferior virtue, rather an accident than a 
virtue, and at all events is of extreme rarity in this world. 
To Novalis, his Sophie might still be as a saintly presence, 
mournful and unspeakably mild, to be worshipped in the in- 
most shrine of his memory : but worship of this sort is not 
man's sole business; neither should we censure Novalis that 
he dries his tears, and once more looks abroad with hope on 
the earth, which is still, as it was before, the strangest com- 
plex of mystery and light, of joy as well as son'ow. ' Life 
belongs to the living ; and he that lives must be prepared for 
vicissitudes.' The questionable circumstance with Novalis 
is his perhaps too great rapidity in that second courtship ; a 
fault or misfortune the more to be regretted, as this raarrian-e 
also was to remain a project, and only the anticipation of it 
to be enjoyed by him. 

It was for the purpose of studying mineralogy, under the 
femous Werner, that Novalis had gone to Freybei-g. For this 
science he bad great fondne ^ as indeed ftr all the phj iial 
sciences ; which, if we mij judge i om 1 is wnlmgs he eems 
to have prosecuted on a great and or gmal pnnci[ le very 
different both from that of our idle theotiaert and general 
isers, and that of the tdl more melancholy class who merely 
'collect facts,' and for the tfrpor or total extinction of the 
thinking faculty, strive lo make up by the nioie a««iduous 
nse of the blowpipe and goniometer The commencLmcnt 
of a work, entitled the Jhscipks of 'iais, intended, as Tieck 
informs us, lo be a ' Physical Eomance,' was wi-itten in Frey- 
berg, at this time : but it lay unfinished, unprosecuted ; and 
now comes before us as a very mysterious fragment, dis- 
closing scientific depths, which we have not light to see into, 
much less means to fathom and accurately measure. The 
various hypothetic views of ' Nature,' that is, of the visible 
Creation, which are here given out in the words of the 
severiil • Pupils,' differ, almost all of them, more or less, 
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from any that we hare ever elsewhere met with. To thia 
■work we shall have occasion to refer more particularly in 
the sequel. 

The acquaintance which Novalis formed, soon after this, 
with the elder Schlegel (August Wilhelm), and still more 
that of Tieck, whom also he first met in Jena, seems lo have 
operated a considerable diversion in his line of study. Tieck 
and the Schlegels, with some less active associates, among 
whom are now mentioned Wackenroder and Novalis, were 
at this time engaged in their far-famed campaign against 
Dunccdom, or what called itself the 'Old School' of Litera- 
ture J which old and rather despicable ' School ' they ttad 
already, both by regular and guerilla warfare, reduced to 
great straits ; as uitimalely, they are reckoned to have 
succeeded in utterly extirpating it, or at least driving it 
back to the very confines of its native Cimmeria.* It seems 
to have been in connexion with these men, that Novalis first 
came before the world as a writer : certain of his Fragments 
under the title of Bluthenstauh (Pollen of Flowers), his . 
Hymms to the Niffhl and various poetical compositions were 
sent forth in F. Schlegel's Masen-Almanacfi and other peri- 
odicals under the same or kindred management Novalis 
himself seems to profess that it was Tieck's influence which 
chiefly ' reawakened Poetry in him.' As to what reception 
these pieces met with, we have no infomnation : however, 
Novalis seems to have been ardent and diligent in his 
new pursuit, as in his old ones ; and no leas happy than 
diligent. 

'Jn the summer of 1800,' says Tieck, 'I saw him for the first 
lime while visiling my tViend Wilhelm Schlegel; ali3 our aequaint- 
unce soon became the most confidential friendship. Tliey were 
bright days those, which we passed witJi Schlegel, SchelHng and 
gome other friends. On my return homewards, I TJsited him in bis 
house, and made acquaintance with hig thmily. Here he read me 
tlie Disciples at Saia, and many of hia fVagments. He escorted me 
as Bir aa Halle ; and we enjoyed in Gicbichenstein, in the Riech- 
■ See Appendix I. to Vol. I. J Tiech. 
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ardts' liouao, some other deliehtful hours. About this time, the 
first thought of his Ofterdingen hail ciecurred. At an earlier period, 
certain of his Spiritual Songs had been composed ; they were to 
form part of a Chrietian Hymn-boolc, which he meant to accompany 
with a coHeotion of Sermons. For the rest, he was very diligent in 
his professional hibours ; whatever he did was done with the heart ; 
the emallest concern was not insignificant to him.' 

The professional labours here alluded to, seem to have 
left mucli leisure on his hands ; room for frequent change 
of place, and even of residence. Not long afterwards, we 
find him 'living for a long while in a solitary spot of the 
' Giildne Aue in Thuringia, at the foot of the Kyffhauser 
' Mountain ; ' liis chief society two military men, suhae- 
quently Generals; 'in which solitude great part of his 
Ofterdingen was written,' The first volume of this Hein- 
rick von Ofterdingen, a sort of Art-Romance, intended, aa 
he himself said, to be an ' Apotheosis of Poetry,' was ere- 
long published ! under what cireumsfanees, or veith what 
result, we have, as before, no nolice. Tieck had for some 
time been resident in Jena, and at intervals saw much of 
Novalis. On preparing to quit that abode, he went to pay 
him a farewell visit at Weissenfels ; found him ' somewhat 
' paler,' but full of gladnew and hope ; ' quite inspired with 
'plans of his future happiness; his bouse was already fitted 
' up ; in a few months he was to be wedded : no less zeal- 
'ously did he speak of the speedy conclusion of Ofterdingen, 
'and otlLcr books; his life seemed expanding in the richest 
'activity and love.' This was in 1800: four years ago 
Novalis had longed and looked for death, and it was not 
appointed him ; now life is again rich and far-extending in 
his eyes, and its close is at hand. Tieck parted with him, 
and it proved to be forever. 

In the month of August, Novalis, preparing for his jour- 
ney to Frejberg on so joyful an occasion, was alarmed 
with an appearance of blood proceeding fi-om the lungs. 
The Physician treated It as a slight matter; nevertheless, 
the marriage was postponed. He went to Dresden with his 
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Parents, for medical advice ; abode there for some time in 
DO improving state ; on learning tlie accidental death of a 
young brother at home, lie ruptured a blood-vessel ; and the 
Doctor then declared his malady incurable. This, as usual 
in such maladies, was nowise the patient's own opinion ; he 
wished to try a warmer climate, hut was thought too weak 
for the journey. In January (1801) he returned home, 
visibly, to all but himself, in rapid decline. His bride had 
already been to see him, in Dresden. We may give the rest 
in Tieck's words : 

'The nearer he ftpproached his end. the more confidently did he 
expect a epeedy recovery ; for the cough diminished, and excepting 
languor, he had no feeling of Eicknesa. With liie hope and the long- 
ing for life, new talent and fresli strength eeemed also to awaken in 
Mm; he thought, vith renewed love, of aji his projected labours; he 
determined on writing O/lerdiiigen over again from the very begin- 
ning; and shortly hefore bis d^atli, he said on one occasion, "Hever 
till DOW did I know what Poetry was ; innumerable Songs and 
Poems, and of quite different stamp from any of my former ones, 
have arisen in me." From the nineteenth of March, the deatli-day 
of his Sophie, he became visibly weaker; many of his-it-iends visited 
hira ; and he felt great joy when, on the twenty-first, his true and 
oldest friend, Friedrich Schli^gel, came to him from Jena. With him 
he conversed at great length ; especially upon their several literary 
operations. During tliese days he was very Hveiy; his nights too 
were quiet; and ho enjoyed pretty sound sleep. On the twenty- 
fifth, about six in the morning, he made his brother hand him cer- 
tain boolts, that he might look for something; then he ordered 
breakfast, and talked cheerfully till eight; towards nine he bade hia 
brotlier play a little to him on the harpsichord, and In the course of 
the music fell asleep. Friedrich Schlegel soon afterwards came into 
the room, and found him quietly sleeping : Uiis sleep lasted til! near 
twelve, when without the smallest motion he passed away, and, nn- 
changed in death, retained his common friendly look as if he yet 

'So died,' continues the affectionate Biographer, 'before he had 
completed his twenty-ninth jear, this our Friend ; in whom iiis 
extensive aci^uirements, his philosophical talent and his poetic genius 
must alike obtain our luve and admiration. As he had so &r outrun 
Ids time, our country might have expected extraordinary things 
Ironi such gifts, had this early death not overtaken him : as it is, 
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the unfiniBhed Writings lie left behind him have already had a wide 
influence ; and manj of his great Ihoughis wUi jet, in time coming, 
lend their inspiration, anii noble minds and deep thinkers will be 
enlightened and enkindled by the sparks of hia genius. 

' Noralis was tall, slender and of noble proportions. He wore his 
light-brown hair in long elustering locks, which at that time was less 
unusual than it would be now ; his hazei eje was clear and glancing; 
and the colour of his face, especially of the fine brow, almost trans, 
p Ha d an bot were somewhat too hrge, and withont fine 

h H k was at all times cheerM and kind. For those 

wh dis g h a m n only in so fer as he puts himself forward, or 
^ ^ h d g, by fesLionable bearing, endeavours to shine 
be g BT ^oraJi^ was lost in the crowd : to the more prac- 
^^^ S presented a figure which might be called beauti- 

fu In d expression, his face strikingly resembled that 

h E ng h hn, as we see him in the large noble Painting by 
A fa h Dor pre erred at Nurnbei^ and MSnchen. 

In pe ng h was lively and loud, his gestures strong. I never 
saw him tired . though we had talked till fiir in the night, it was still 
only on purpose that he stopped, for the sake of rest, and even then 
he used to read before sleeping. Tedium he never felt, even in op- 
pressive company, among mediocre men; for he was sure to find 
out one or other, who could give him yet some new piece of knowl- 
edge, such OS he could turn to use, insigniflcant as it might seem. 
His kindliness, his t^ank bearing, made him a universal favourite : hia 
skill in the art of social intercourse was so great, tliat smaller minds 
did not perceive how high he stood above them. Though in conver- 
sation he delighted most to unfold the deeps of the soul, and spoke aa 
inspired of the regions of invisible worlds, yet was he mirthful as a 
chihi; would jest in iree artless gaiety, and heartily ^ve-in to the 
jestings of his company. Without vanity, without learned haughti- 
ness, far fhim every afieclation and hypocrisy, he was a genuine, 
true man, the purest and bveliest embodiment of a high immortal 

So much for the outward figure and history of Novalis. 
Respecting hia inward structure and significance, which our 
readers are here principally interested to understand, we 
have already acknowledged that we had no complete insight 
to boast of. The slightest perusal of his Wrilings indicates 
to us a mind of wonderful depth and originality ; but at the 
same time, of a nature or habit so abstruse, and altogether 
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different from anything we ourselves have notice or expe- 
rience of, that to penetrate fairly inio ita essential charac- 
ter, mucli more to picture it forth in visual distinclneas, 
would be an extremely difficult task. Nay perhaps, if 
attempted by the means feniliar to us, an impossible task : 
for Novalia belongs to that class of persons, who do not 
recognise the 'syllogistic method' as the chief organ for 
investigating truth, or feel themselves bound at all times to 
stop short where its light fails them. Many of his opinions 
he would despair of proving in the moat patient Court of 
Law; and would remain well content that they should be 
disbelieved there. He much loved, and had assiduously 
studied, Jacob Bohme and other myslJca! writers ; and was, 
openly enough, in good part a Mystic himself. Not indeed 
what we English, in common speech, call a Mystic ; which 
means only a roan whom we do not understand, and, in 
self-defence, reckon or would fain reckon a Dunce, No- 
valis was a Mystic, or had an affinity with Mysticism, in (he 
primary and true meaning of that word, exemplified in some 
shape among our own Puritan Divines, and which at this 
day carries no opprobrium with it in Germany, or, except 
among certain more unimportant classes, in any other coun- 
try. Nay, in this sense, great honours are recorded of 
Mysticism : Tasso, as may be seen in several of his prose 
writings, was professedly a Mystic ; Dant« is regarded as 
a chief man of that class. 

Nevertheless, with all due tolerance or reverence for No- 
valis's Mysticism, the question slill returns on us : How shall 
we understand it, and in any measure shadow it forth ? How 
may that spiritual condition, which by its own account is like 
pure Light, colourless, formless, infinite, be represented by 
mere Logic-Painters, mere Engravers we might say, who, 
except copper and burin, producing the most finite b!aek-on- 
white, have no means of representing anything? Novalis 
himself has a line or two, and no more, expressly on Mysti- 
cism: 'What is Mysticism?' asks he. 'What is it that 
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should come to be treated mjslically ? Religion, Love, Na- 
ture, Polity. — All select things (aZfe* AuserwdkUe) have a 
reference to Mysticism. If all men were but one pair of 
lovers, the difference between Mysticism and Non-Mysticism 
were at an end.' In which little sentence, unhappily, our 
reader obtains no clearness ; feels rather as if he were look- 
nlo darkness visible. We must entreat him, neverthe- 
less, to keep up his spirits in this business ; and above all, to 
assist us with his friendliest, cheerfoUest endeavour : perhaps 
some faint far-off view of that same mysterious Mysticism 
may at length rise upon us. 

To ourselves it somewhat illustrates the nature of No- 
vaiis'a opinions, when we consider the then and present slate 
of German metaphysical science generally; and the fact, 
elated above, that he gained his first notions on this subject 
from Fichte's Wissenschaflslehre. It is true, as Tieck re- 
marks, ' he sought to open for himself a new path in Philos- 
ophy; to unite Philosophy with Eehgion:' and so diverged 
in some degree from his first instructor ; or, as it more prob- 
ably seemed to himself, prosecuted Fichte's scientific inquiry 
into its highest practical results. At all events, his meta- 
physical creed, so far as we can gather it from these Writings, 
appears everywhere in its essential lineaments synonymous 
with what little we understand of Fichte's, and might indeed, 
safely enough for our present purpose, be classed under the 
head of Kantisra, or German metaphysics generally. 

Now, without entering into the intricacies of Gorman Phi- 
losophy, we need here only advert to the character of Ideal- 
ism," on which it is' everywhere founded, and which univer- 
sally pervades it. In all German systems, since the time of 
Kant, it is the fundamental principle to deny the existence 
of Matter ; or rather we should say, to believe it in a radi- 
cally different sense from that in which the Scotch Philoso- 
pher strives to demonstrate it, and the English Unphilosopher 
believes it without demonstration. To any of our readers, 
who has dipped never so slightly into metaphysical reading, 
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this Idealism will be no inconceivable thing. Indeed it is 
singular how widely diffused, and under what different as- 
pects, we meet with it among the most dissimilar classes of 
mankind. Our Bishop Berkeley seems to have adopted it 
from religious inducements : Father Boseovich was led to a 
very cognate result, in his Theoria Pkihsopkite Naturalis, 
from merely mathematical considerations. Of the ancient 
Pyrrho, or the modern Hume, we do not speak ; but in the 
opposite end of the Earth, as Sir W. Jones informs us, a 
similar theory, of immemorial age, prevails among the the- 
ologians of Hindostan. Nay, Professor Stewart has declared 
his opinion, that whoever at some time of his life has not 
entertained this theory, may reckon that he has yet shown 
no talent for metaphysical research. Neither is it any argu- 
ment against the Idealist lo say that, since he denies the 
absolute existence of ilatter, he ought in conscience lo deny 
its relative existence ; and plunge over precipices, and run 
himself through with swords, by way of recreation, since 
these, like all other material things, are only phantasms and 
spectra, and therefore of no consequence. If a man, cor- 
poreally taken, is but a phantasm and spectrum himself, all 
this will ultimately amount to much the same as it did before. 
Yet herein lies Dr. Reid's grand triumph over the Sceptics ; 
which is as good as no triumph whatever. For as to tlie 
ai^ument which he and his followers inr^ist on, under all pos- 
sible variety of figures, it amounts only to this very plain 
consideration, that 'men naturally, and without reasoning, 
helieve in the existence of Matter;' and seems, philosoph- 
ically speaking, not to have any value ; nay, the introduction 
of it into Philosophy may be considered as an act of suicide 
on the part of that science, the life and business of which, 
that of Hnterpreting Appearances,' is hereby at an end. 
Curious it is, moreover, to observe how these Commonsense 
Philosophers, men who brag chiefly of tlieir irrefragable 
logic, and keep watch and ward, as if this were their special 
trade, against 'Mysticism' and 'Visionary Theories,' are 
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themselves obliged to baae (lieir whole system on Mysticism, 
and a Theory ; on Faith, in short, and that of a very com- 
prehensive kind ; the Faith, namely, either that man's Senses 
are themselves Divine, or that they afford not only an honest, 
but a Uleral representation of the workings of some Divinity. 
So true is it that for these men also, all knowledge of the 
visible rests on belief of the invisible, and derives its first 
meaning and certainty therefrom ! 

The Idealist, again, boasts that his Philosophy is Transcen- 
dental, that is, ' ascending beyond the senses ; ' which, he as- 
serts, all Philosophy, properly so called, by its nature is and 
must be: and in this way he is led to various unexpected 
conclusions. To a Transcendentalist, Matter Las an exist- 
ence, but only as a Phenomenon : were we not there, neither 
would il be there ; it is a mere Kelalion, or rather the result 
of a Relation between our living Souls and the great First 
Cause ; and depends for its apparent qualities on our bodily 
and mental oi^ns; having itself KO intrinsic qualities; being, 
in the common sense of that word. Nothing. The tree is green 
and hard, not of its own natural virtue, but simply because my 
eye and my hand are fashioned so as to discern such and such 
appearances under such and such conditions. Nay, as an Ideal- 
ist might say, even on the most popular grounds, must it not 
be so? Bring a sentient Being, with eyes a little different, 
with fingers ten times harder than mine ; and to him that Thing 
which I call Tree shall be yellow and soft, as truly as lo me 
it is green and hard. Form his Nervous-structure in all 
points the reverse of mine, and this same Tree shall not be 
combustible or heat-producing, but dissoluble and cold-pro- 
ducing, not high and convex, hut deep and concave ; shall 
simply have <M properties I'xaclly the reverse of those I 
attnbute to it. Tliere is, in fact, says Fichte, no Tree there ; 
but only a Manifestation of Power from something which is 
not I. The same is true of material Nature at large, of the 
whole visible Universe, with all its movements, figures, acci- 
dents and qualitief ; all are Impressions produced on me by 
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something diferenlfrom me. This, we suppose, may be the 
foundation of what Fichle means by his far-famed Ich and 
Nicht-Jch (I and Not-I) ; words which, taking lodging (to 
use the Hudibrastic phrase) in certain ' heads that were to 
be let unfurnished,' occasioned a hollow echo, as of Laughter, 
fi-om tJie empty Apartments ; though the words are in them- 
selves quite harmless, and may represent the basis of a met^ 
aphysical Philosophy as fitly as any other words. But far- 
ther, and what is still stranger than such Idealism, according 
to these Kantean systems, the organs of the Miad too, what 
is called the Understanding, are of no less arbitrary, and, as 
it were, accidental character than those of the Body. Time 
and Spa«e themselves are not external but internal entities : 
they have no outward existence, there is no Time and no 
Space out of the mind ; they are mere forms of man's spiritual 
being, laws under which his thinking nature is constituted to 
act. This seems the hardest conclusion of all ; but it is an 
important one with Kant; and is not given forth as a dogma; 
but carefully deduced in hia Oritih der Eeinen Vemunji with 
great precision, and the strictest form of argument. 

The reader would err widely who supposed that this Tran- 
scendental system of Metaphysics was a mere intellectual 
card-castle, or logical hocus-pocus, contrived from sheer idle- 
ness and for sheer idleness, being without any bearing on the 
practical interests of men. On the contrary, however false, 
or however true, it is the most serious in its purport of all 
Philosophies propounded in these latter centuries ; has been 
taught chiefly by men of the loftiest and most earnest char- 
acter ; and does bear, with a direct and highly comprehen- 
sive influence, on the most vital interests of men. To say 
nothing of the views it opens in regard to the course and 
management of what is called Natural Science, we cannot 
but perceive that its effects, for such as adopt it, on Morals 
and Religion, must in these days be of almost boundless im- 
portance. To take only that last and seemingly strangest 
doctrine, for example, concerning Time and Space, wc shaf 
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find ihat to the Kanti3t it yields, almost immediately, a re- 
markable result of this sort If Time and Space have no 
ah olute existence no exiatence out of our minds, it removes 
a stumbling hlf ck from the very threshold of our Tlieology. 
For on thu giound when we siy that the Deity is omnipres- 
ent and eternal that with Uim it is a universal Here and 
Now wc ay nothing wondeiful nothing but that He also 
created Time and Space that Time and Space are not laws 
of HiB being but only of our- Nay to the Transcendental- 
lat, clearly enough the whole question of the origin and 
exi lence of Nature must be grcitly simplified : the old hos- 
tility of Matter IS at an end for Matter is itself annihilated ; 
and tlie black Spectre, Atheism, ' with all ils sickly dews,' 
melts into nothingness forever. But farther, if it be, as 
Kant maintains, that the logical mechanism of the mind is 
arbitrary, bo to speak, and might have been made different, 
it will follow, that all inductive conclusions, all conclusions of 
the Understanding, have only a relative truth, are true only 
for MS, and if some other thing be true. Thus far Hume 
and Kant go together, in this branch of the inquiry: but 
iiere occurs the most total, diametrical divergence between 
them. We allude to the recognition, by these Transcenden- 
talists, of a liigher faculty in man than Understanding j 
of Reason ( Vemunft), the pure, ultimate light of our na- 
ture ; whei-eiti, as they assert, lies the foundation of all 
Poetry, Virtue, Religion ; things which are properly beyond 
the province of the Understanding, of which the Understand- 
ing can take no cognisance, except a false one. The elder 
Jacobi, wlio indeed is no Kantist, says once, we remember : 
' It is the instinct of Understanding to conlradict Reason.' 
Admitting this last distinction and subordination, supposing it 
scientifically demonstrated, what numberless and weightiest 
consequences would follow from it aloae ! These we must 
leave the considerate reader to deduce for himself; observing 
only farther, that the Teobffia Mistiea, so much venerated by 
Tasso in his philosophical writings; the 'Mysticism' alluded 
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to by Novalisi and generally all true Christian Faith and 
Devotion, appear, so far as we can see, more or leas included 
in this doctrine of the Trans cendentalists ; under their sev- 
eral shapes, the essence of them all being what is here desig- 
nated by the name Reason, and set forth as the true sovereign 
of man's mind. 

How deeply these and the like principles had impressed 
themselves on Novalis, we see more and more, the farther 
we study his Writings, Naturally a deep, religious, con- 
templative spirit ; purified also, as we have seen, by harsh 
Affliction, and familiar in the 'Sanctuary of Sorrow,' he 
comes before ua as the most ideal of all Idealists. For 
him the material Creation is but an Appearance, a typical 
shadow in which the Deity manifests himself to man. Not 
only has the unseen world a reality, but the only reality: 
the rest being not metaphorically, but literally and in scien- 
tific strictness, ' a show ; ' in the words of the Poet, ' ScJwU 
und Ranch umneheind Himmels Ghah, Sound and Smoke 
overclouding the splendour of Heaven,' The Invisible 
"World is near us : or rather it is here, in us and about us ; 
were the fleshly coil removed from our Soul, the glories of 
the Unseen were even now around us; as the Ancients 
fabled of the Spheral Music. Thus, not in word only, but 
in truth and sober belief, he feels himself encompassed by 
the Godhead ; feels in every thought, that ' in Him he lives, 
moves and has his being.' 

On his Philosophic and Poetic procedure, all this has its 
natural influence. The aim of Novalis's whole Philosophy, 
we might say, is to preach and establish the Majesty of 
Eeason, in that stricter sense ; to conquer for it all provinces 
of human thought, and everywhere reduce its vassal, Under- 
standing, into fealty, the right and only useful relation for it. 
Mighty tasks in this sort lay before himself; of which, in 
these Writings of his, we trace only scattered indications. 
In fact, all that he has leB is in the shape of Fragment ; de- 
tached expositions and combinations, deep, brief glimpses : 
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but such seems to be their general tendency. One character 
to be noted in many of these, often too obscure speculations, 
is his peculiar manner of viewing Nature : his habit, as it 
were, of considering Nature rather in the concrete, not ana- 
lytically and as a divisible Aggregate, but as a self-snb- 
sistent universally connected Whole. This also is perhaps 
partly the fruit of his Idealism. ' He had formed the 
Plan,' we are informed, ' of a peculiar Encyclopedical 
' Worlt, in which experiences and idea? from all the dif- 
' ferent sciences were mutually to elucidate, confirm and 
' enforce each other.' In this work he had even made 
some progress. Many of the ' Thoughts,' and short Apho- 
ristic observations, here published, were intended for it ; 
of such, apparently, it was, for the most part, to have con- 
sisted. 

As a Poet, Novalis is no less Idealistic than as a Philoso- 
pher. His poems are breathings of a high devout soul, 
feeling always that here he has ao home, but looking, as in 
clear vision, to a ' city that hath foundations.' He loves ex- 
ternal Nature with a singular depth ; nay, we might say, he 
reverences her, and holds unspeakable communings wiih her: 
for Nature is no longer dead, hostile Matter, but the veil and 
mysterious Garment of the Unseen ; as it were, the Voice 
with which the Deity proclaims himself to man. These two 
qualifies, — his pure religious temper, and heartfelt love of 
Nature, — bring him into true poetic relation both with the 
spiritual and the material World, and perhaps constitute his 
chief worth as a Poet ; for which art he seems to hare 
originally a genuine, hut no exclusive or even very dedded 
endowment. 

His moral persuasions, as evinced in his Writings and Life, 
derive themselves naturally enough from the same source. 
It is the morality of a man, to whom the Earth and all its 
glories are in truth a vapour and a Dream, and the Beauty 
of Goodness the only real possession. Poetry, Virtue, Re- 
ligion, which for other men have but, as it were, a tradition- 
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ary and imagined esi^tence, arc for him the everlasliHg ba^is 
of the Universe; and all eaithly icquirements, all wjtli which 
Ambition, Hope, Fear, can tempi us to toil and sin, aiL in 
very deed but a picture of the brain, some refles -h'ldowed 
on the mirror of the Infinite, liut in Iheniselvea air and 
nothingness. Thu'i, to !iye m that Light of Eeaaon, lo h'^ve, 
even wliile here and encircled with this ViMon of Existence, 
our abode in that Eternal City, is the highest and sole duty 
of man. These things Novalia figures to him'.eif under 
■various images; sometimes be seems to represent the Pri- 
meval essence of Being as Love ; at other times, he speaks 
in emblems, of whieh it would be still more difacult to give 
a just account ; which, therefore, at present, we shall not 
farther notice. 

For now, with these far-off sketches of an exposition, the 
reader must hold himself ready to look into Novalis, for a 
little, with his own eyes. "Whoever has honestly, and witb 
attentive outlook, accompanied us along these wondrous out- 
skirts of Idealism, may find himself as able to interpret 
Movalis as the majority of German readers would be ; which, 
we think, is fair measure on our part. We shaU not attempt 
any farther commentary ; fearing that it might be too diffi- 
cult and too unthankful a business. Our first extract is from 
the Lehrlinge zu Sats (Pupils at Sais), adverted to above. 
That ' Physical Eoraance,' which, for the rest, contains no 
Btory or indication of a story, but only poetised philosophical 
speeches, and the strangest shadowy allegorical allusions, and 
indeed is only carried the length of two Chapters, commences, 
without note of preparation, in this singular wise ; 

'I. The Popil.— Men travel in manifold paths: whoso traces 
and compares these, wiU find strange PigureB come to light ; Figures 
which seem as if they belonged lo that great Cipher-writing which 
one meets with eveijwhere, on wings of birds, sheUs of eggs, in 
clouds, in the snow, in crystals, in fonna of rooks, in freezing waters, 
in the interior and exterior of mountains, of plants, animals, men, in 
the Ughts of the sky, m plates of glass and pitch when touched and 
struck on, in the fllinga round the magnet, and the singular eon- 
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junctures of fhance In such Figures one anticipates the key to 
that wondrous Wnting the grammar ot it but this Anlitipatioii 
will not fix itself into shapi and appeare as if after all it would 
□ot become such a iey fur us An Akahest seems pourid out over 
tlie senses of men Only for a moment will their wishes their 
thoughts thiuken into form Thn'i rio their Anticipations arise , 
but after short whiles all is agam swimming Ti(,uelv before them 
even as it did. 

' From afar I heard say, that Unintelligibility was but the result of 
Unintelligence ; that this sought what itself had, and so could find 
nowhere else ] also that we did not understand Speech, because 
Speech did not, would not, understand itself; that the genuine 
Sanscrit spoke for the sake of speaking. bei;ause speaking was its 

'Not long thereafter, said one; No explanation is required fbr 
Holy Writing. Wlioso spooks truly is full of eternal life, an^ 
wonderliilly related to genuine mysteries does his Writing appea 
to us, for it is a Concord ftom the Symphony of the UniverBe. 

' Surely thia voice meant our Teacher ; for it is he that can collect 
the indications which lie scattered on all sides. A singular light 
kindles in his looks, when at length the high Bune lies before us, 
and he watches in our eyes whether the star has yet risen upon us, 
which is to make the Figure visible and intelligible. Does he see its 
Bad, tliat the darkness will not withdraw i He consoles us, and prom- 
ises the faithful assiduous seer better fortune in time. Often has 
he told us how, when he was a child, the impulse to employ his 
senses, to busy to fill them, loft him no rest. He looked at the stars, 
and imitated their courses and positions in the sand. Into the ocean 
of ait he gazed incessantly ; and never wearied contemplating its 
clearness, its movements, iU clouds, its lights. He gathered stones, 
flowers, insects, of all sorts, and spread them out in manifold wise, 
in rows before him. To men and animals he paid heed ; on the shore 
of the sea he sat, collected muscles. Over liis own heart and his 
own thoughts he watched attentively. He knew not whither his 
longing was carrying hira. As he grew up he wandered flir and 
wide; viewed other hinds, other seas, new atmospheres, new rocks, 
unknown plants, animals, men ; descended into caverns, saw how in 
courses and varying strata the edifice of the Earth was completed, 
and feshioned clay into strange figures of rocks. By and by, he 
came to find everywhere objects already known, but wonderfully 
mingled, united ; and thus often extraordinary things came to shape 
in him. He soon became aware of combinations in all, of conjunc- 
tures, concurrences. Erelong, he no more saw anything alone. — In 
great variegated images, tbe perceptions of his senses crowded round 
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him i he heard, saw, toueiied and thought at Ltice. He rejoiced to 
bring BtrangerB together. Now the starB were men, now men were 
stare, the stones animale, the clouds plants ; he sported with powers 
BJid appearances; he knew where and how this and that was to be 
found, to be brought into notion ; and so himself struelc over the 
strings, for tones and touches of his owa. 

' What has passed with him since then he does not disclose to us. 
He tells us that wo ourselves, led on by him and our own desire, will 
. discover what has passed with him. Many of us have withdrawn 
from him. They returned to tlieir parents, and learned trades. 
Some have been sent out by him. we know not wliither ; he selected 
them. Of these, some have been bnt a short time there, others 
longer. One was still a child ; scarcely was he come, when our 
Teacher was for passing him any more instruction. This Child had 
large dark eyes with azure ground, his skin shone like lilies, and his 
locks hke light little clouds when it is growing evening. His voice 
pierced through all our hearts ; willingly would we have given Mm 
our flowers, stones, pens, all we had. He smiled with an infinite 
earnestness ; and we bad a strange delight beside him. One day he 
will come again, said onr Teacher, and then our lessons end. — 
Aiong with him he sent one, for whom we had often been Boiry. 
Always sad he looked ; he had been long years here ; nothing would 
Bucceed with him ; when we sought crystals or flowere, he seldom 
found. He saw dimly at a distance ; to lay down variegated rows 
skilfully he had no power. He was so apt to break everything. 
Yet none had such eagerness, such pleasure in hearing and listening. 
At last, — it was before that Cliild came into our circle, — he all at 
once grew cheerful and expert. One day he had gone out sad ; he 
did not return, and the night came on. We were very anxious for 
him ; suddenly, as the morning dawned, we heard his voice in a 
neighbouring grove. He was sinpng a high, joyful song ; we were 
all surprised ; the Teacher looked to tlie East, such a look ae I shall 
never see in him again. The singer soon came forth to us, and 
brought, with unspeakable blessedness on his fece, a simpie-looking 
little stone, of singular shape. The Teacher took it in his hand, and 
kissed him long; then looked at us with wet eyes, and laid this 
little stone on an empty space, which lay in the midst of other 
stones, just where, like radii, many rows of them met together, 

' I shall in no time forget that moment. We felt as if we had 
had in oitr souls a clear passing gUmpse into this wondrous World.' 

In Ibese strange Oriental delineations the judicious reader 
will suspect that more may be meant than meets llie ear. 
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But who this teacher at Sais is, whether the personified 
Intellect of Mankiod; and who this bright-faced golden- 
locked Child (Reason, Religious Faith?), that was ' to come 
again,' to conclude these lessoaa ; and that awkward un- 
wearied Man (Underatanding ?), that 'was so apt 1« breaJt 
everything,' we have no data for determining, and would not 
undertake lo conjecture with any certainty. We subjoin a 
passage from the second chapter, or section, entitled 'Nature,' 
which, if possible, is of a still more surprising character than 
the first. After speaking at some length on the primeval 
views Maa seems to have formed with regard to the external 
Universe, or ' the manifold Objects of his Senses ;' and how 
in those times his mind had a peculiar unity, and only by 
Practice divided itself into separate faculties, as by Practice 
it may yet ferther do, 'our Pupil' proceeds to describe the 
conditions requisite in an inquirer inlo Nature, observing, in 
conclusion, with regard to this, — 

'No one, of a surety, wanders ikrther from the mark, than he who 
ftncies to hiiDnelf tliat he already understaniifl this marvcllons King- 
dom, and can, in few words, ftthom its eonetitution, and everywhere 
find the right path. To no one, who has broken off, and made him- 
self an Island, wll! inaight rise of itself, nor even without toileome 
effort, Only to children, or childlike men, who know not what they 
do, can this happen. Long, unwearied intercourse, free and wise 
Contemplation, attention to &int tokens and indications ; an inward 
poeHife, practised senses, a simple and devout spirit : these are the 
eisential requisites of a true Friend of Nature ; without these no one 
can attain hia wish. Not wise does it seem lo attempt comprehend- 
ing and miderstanding a Human World without fuU perfected Hu- 
mimity. No talent must sleep ; and if all are not alike active, all 
must be alert, and not oppressed and enervated. As wo see a future 
Painter in the boy who fllls every wall with sketches and variedly 
adds colour to figure; so we see a future Philosopher in him who 
restlessly traces and questions all natural things, pays heed to all, 
hrings together whatever is remarkable, and rejoices when he has 
become master and possessor of a new phenomenon, of a new power 
and piece of knowledge. 

' Now to Some it appears not at all worth while to follow out the 
endless divisions of Nature ; and moreover a dangerous undertaking, 
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without fruit and issue. As wc can never reach, say they, the abso- 
lute); BuiallesC grain of material bodies, never find their simplest 
compartments, since all magnitude loses il«elf, forwards and back- 
wards in jnfinitude ; so likewise is it with the species of bodies and 
powers here too one comes on new species, new combinations, new 
appeanntes, even to infinitude. These seem only to slop, continue 
thei when our diligence tires ; and so it is spending precious time 
with idle tonlemplations and tedious enumerations ; and this becomes 
at last a true delirium, a real vertigo over the horrid Deep. For 
Nature too remdna, so fer as we hare yet come, erer a frightful 
Machine of Death ; everywhere monstrous revolution, inexplicable 
vortices of movement; a kingdom of Devouring, of the maddest 
tyranny; a baleful Immense: the few light-points disclose but a so 
much the more appalling Night, and terrors of all sorts must palsy 
every observer. Like a saviour does Death stand by the hapless race 
uf mankind; for without Death, the maddest were the happiest. 
And precisely this striving to iathorn that gigantic Mechanism is 
already a draught towards tlie Deep, a commencing giddiness ; for 
every excitement is an increasing whirl, which soon gains full 
mastery over its victim, and hurls him forward with it into the fear- 
ful Night. Here, say those lamenters, lies the crafty snare for Man's 
understanding, which Nature everywhere seeks to annihilate as her 
greatest foe. Hail to that childlike ignorance and innocence of men, 
which kept them blind to tlie horrible perils that everywhere, like 
grim thunder-clouds, lay round their peaceful dwelling, and each 
moment were ready to rush down on them. Only inward disunion 
among the poVers of Nature has preserved men iiitherto; neverthe- 
less, that great epoch cannot fail to arrive, when the whole femily of 
mankind, by a grand universal Resolve, will snatch themselves from 
this sorrowful condition, from this frightfiil imprisonment; and by a 
voluntary Abdication of their terrestrial abode, redeem their race 
fkim this anguish, and seek refuge in a happier world, with their 
ancient Father. Thus might they end worthily; and prevent a 
necessary, violent destruction ; or a still more horrible degenerating 
into Beasts, by gradual dissolution of their thinking organs, through 
Insanity. Intercourse with the powers of Nature, with animals, 
plants, rocks, storms and waves, must necessarily assimilate men to 
these objects ; and this Assimilation, Hiis Metamorphosis, and disso- 
lution of the Divine and the Human, into ungovernable Forces, is 
even the Spirit of Nature, that frightfully voracious Power : and is 
not all that we see even now a prey Irom Heaven, a great Ruin of 
former Glories, the Remains of a terrific Repast 1 

' Be it so, cry a more courageous Class ; let our species maintain 
a stubborn, well-planned war of destruction with this same Nature, 
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then. By slow poisons must we endeavour to subdue her. The 
Inquirer into Nature is n noble hero, who rushes into the open abyss 
for the deliverance of his fellow-eitizcQS. Artists have already played 
her many a trick : do but continue in this course ; get hold of the 
secret threads, and bring them to act againet- each other. Profit by 
these discords, that so in the end you tnay lead her. like that flre- 
breathing Bull, according to your pleasure. To you she must be- 
come obedient. Patience and Faith beseem ,the children of men. 
Distant Brothers are united with as for one object ; the wheel of the 
Stars must become the cistern-wheel of our life, and then, by nur 
slaves, we can bnild us a new Fairyland. With hearlfelt triumph 
let us look at her devastations, her tumults ; she is selling herself to 
us, and every violence she will pay by a heavy penalty. In the in- 
spiring feeling of our Freedom, let us live and die; here gushes 
forth the stream, which will one day overflow and subdue her ; in it 
let us bathe, and rettesh oursetvea for new exploits. Hither the rage 
of the Monster does not reach; one drop of Freedom is sufficient to 
cripple her forever, and forever set limits to her havoc. 

' They are right, say Several ; here, or nowhere, lies the talisman. 
By the well of Freedom we sit and look ; it is the grand magic 
Mirror, where the whole Creation images itself, pure and clear ; in it 
do the tender Spirits and Forms of alt Natures bathe; all chambers 
we here behold unlocked. What need have we toilsomely ta wander 
over the troublous World of visible things ? The purer World lies 
even in us, iu this Well. Here disdoses itself the true meaning of 
the great, many^coloured, complected Scene ; and if fail of these 
sights we return into Nature, all is well known to us, with certainty 
we distinguish every shape. We need not tn inc[uire long ; a light 
Comparison, a few strokes in the sand, are enough to inform us. 
Thus, for us, is the whole a great Writing, to which we have the 
key: and nothing comes to ns unexpected, for the course of the 
great Horologe is known to us beforehand. It is only we that enjoy 
Nature with ftill senses, because she does not frighten us trom our 
Benses ; because no fever-dreams oppress us, and serene conscious- 
ness makes us calm and conSding. 

' They are not right, says an earnest Man to these tatter. Can they 
not recognise in Nature the true impresa of their own Selves t It is 
even they that consume themselves in wild hostility to Thought. 
They know not that this so-called Nature of theirs is a Sport of the 
Mind, a waste Fantasy of their Dream. Of a surety, it is tor them a 
horrible Monster, a strange grotesque Shadow of their own Passions. 
The waking man looks without fear at this ofBpring of bis lawless 
Iniiigination ; for lie knows that they are but vain Spectres of his 
weakness. He feels himself lord of tlic world : his Me hovers vie- 
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toriona over the Abyss ; and will through Etemiljes hover aiuft above 
that endless Vieissilude. Harmony is what bis spirit strives to pro- 
mulgate, to extenil. He will even to infinitude grow more and more 
harmonious with himself and with his Creation ; and at every step 
behold the all-effleiency of a higli moral Order in the Universe, and 
what is pnrest of his Me come forth into brighter and brighter clear- 
ness. Tlie significance of the World is Reason ; for her sake is the 
World here ; and when it is grown to he the arena of a childlilte, 
expanding Beason, it will one day become the divine Image of her 
Activity, the scene of a genuine Church. Till then let man honour 
Nature as the Emblem of his own Spirit; the Emblem ennobling 
itself, along with him, to unlimiied degrees. Let him, therefore, 
who would arrive at knowledge of Nature, train his moral sense, let 
hira act and conceive in accordance with the noble Essence of bis 
Soul ; and as if of herself. Nature will become open to him. Moral 
Action is that great and only Experiment, in which all riddles of the 
most manifold appearances explain themselves. Whoao understands 
it, and in rigid sequence of Thought can lay it open, is forever 
Master of Nature.' > 

' The Pupil,' it Is added, ' listens with alarm to these con- 
flicdng voices.' If such was the ca^ in halF-supernatural 
Sais, it may well be much more so in mere sublunary 
London. Here again, however, in regard to these vaporous 
lucubrations, we can only imitate Jean Paul's Quintus Fix- 
lein, who, it is said, in his elaborate Catalogue of German 
Errorn of the Press, ' states that important inferences are to 
' be drawn from it, and advises the reader to draw them.' 
Perhaps these wonderful paragraphs, which look, at this 
distance, so like chasms filled with mere sluggish mist, might 
prove valleys, with a clear stream and soft pastures, were we 
near at hand. For one thing, either Novalis, with Tieck 
and Schlegel at his back, are men in a state of derangement; 
or there is more in Heaven and Earth than has been dreamt 
of in our Philosophy. We may add that, in our view, this 
last Speaker, the ' earnest Man,' seems evidently to be 
Fichte ; the first two Classes look like some sceptical or 
atheistic brood, unacquainted with Bacon's Nouum Organnm, 
or havin", the Firiit class at least, almo=t no faith in it- That 
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(heory of the liuraan species ending by a universal simultane- 
ous act of Suicide, will, lo the more simple sort of readers, 
be new. 

As farther and more directly illustrating NoTalis'a scien- 
tific views, we may here subjoin two short sketches, taken 
from another department of this Volume. To all who pros- 
ecute Philosophy, Hnd take interest in its history and pres- 
ent aspects, they will not be without imprest. The obscure 
parts of (hem are not perhaps unintelligible, but only ob- 
scure; which unluckily cannot, at all times, be helped in 

' Common Logic is the Grammar of tlie higher Speccli, that is of 
Thought; it oxftmines merely tlie rdations at ideas lo one another, 
the MecMaics of Thouglit, the pure Physiology of ideas. Now 
logical ideas stand related to one luiotlier, like words without 
thouglits. lAigie occupies itself with the mere dead Body of the 
Seience of Thinkmg. — Metaphysics, again, is the Dynamics of 
Thouglit; treats of the primary Pmoers of Thought; occupies itself 
with tlie mere Soul of the Science of Thinking. Metaphysical ideas 
stand related to one another, like thouglits without words. Men 
ft n w d d at the stubtmm Incorapletibility of these two Sci- 
n 1 f il wed its own business by itself; there was a want 

ywl re thing would suit rightly with either. Trom the very 
fi t, a mpts w re made lo unite tlicm, as eTerything alwnt them 
dent d It nship; but every attempt Eiiled ; the one or the 
th S ce tdl suffered in these attempts, and lost its essential 
1 ar W had to abide by metaphysiial Logic, and logical 

M tapl y b t ncitlier of them waa as it should be. With Physi- 
1 gy d P J hology with Meclianics and Cliemiatry, it fiired no 
bett In I 1 tter half of this Century there arose, with us Ger- 
mans, a more violent commotion than ever ; the hostile masses 
towered themselves up against each other more fiercely than hereto- 
fore; the fermentatjon was extreme; there followed powerful ex- 
plosions. And now some assert that a real Compenettation has 
somewhere or other taken place; that tlie germ of a union has 
arisen, which will grow by degrees, and assimilate all to one indivisi. 
ble form : that this principle of Peace is pressing out irresistibly, on 
all sides, and that erelong there will be but one Science and one 
Spirit, as one Prophet and one God.' — 

■The rude, discursive Thinker is the Scholastic (Schoolman 
Logician). The true Scholastic is a mystical Sabtlist; out of logical 
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Atoms he builds his Universe ; he annihilates all living Nature, to 
pat an Artifice of Thoughts ( Gedaaheakansisteck, litemlly Conjurcir'e- 
trick of Tlioughts) in its room. His aim is an infinite Automaton. 
Opposite to him is the rude, intuitive Poet : this is a mystical Ms.- 
crologist : he hates rules and fixed form ; a wild, violent life reigns 
instead of it in Nature ; all is animate, no law : wilfulness and 
wonder everywhere. He is merely dynamical. Thus does the 
Phiiosophio Spirit arise at first, in altogether separate masses. Ir 
the second stage of culture these masses begin to come in contact, 
multiCuiouBly enough ; and, as in the union of infinite Extremes, 
the Finite, the Limited arises, so here also arise " Eclectic Philoso- 
phers" without number ; the time of misunderstanding begins. The 
most limited is, in this stage, the most important, the purest Philoso- 
pher of the second stage. This class occupies itself wholly with the 
actual, present world, in the strictest sense. The Philosophers of 
the first class look down ivith contempt on those of the second; say, 
they are a little of everything, and so nothing; hold their views as 
the results of weakness, as Inconsequentism. On the contrary, the 
second class, in their turn, pity the first ; lay the blame on their 
visionary enthusiasm, which they say is absurd, even to insanity. 
If, on the one hand, the Scholastics and Alchemists seem l« be 
utterly at variance, and the Eclectics on the other hand quite at one, 
yet, strictly examined, it is altogether the reverse The former, in 
essentials, are indirectly of one opinion ; namelj as regards the non- 
dependence and infinite character of Meditation thej both set out 
from the Absolute : whilst the Eclectic and limited sort are essen- 
tially at variance ; and agree only in what la deduced The former 
are infinite but uniform, the latter bounded but mulhtonn ; the 
tbrmer have genius, the latter talent ; th(<e have Ideas these have 
knacks {Haadgriffe] ; those are heads without hands, these are hands 
without heads. The third stage is for the Artist, who tan be at once 
implement and genius. He finds that that primitive Separation in 
the absolute Philosophical Activities' (between the Schohistic, and 
the " rude, intuitive Poet") ' is a deeper-lying Separation in his own 
Nature; which Separation indicates, by its existence as such, the 
possibility of being adjusted, of being joined ; he finds that, hetero- 
geneous as these Activities are, there is yet a taculty in him of pass- 
ing from the one to the otiier, of changing his pdarily at will. He 
discovers in them, therefore, necessary members of his spirit; he 
observes that both most be united in some common Frinciple. Ho 
infers that Eclecticism is nothing but the imperfect defective employ- 
ment of this Principle. It becomes ' 

— But we need not struggle farther, wringing a sigtiilicancc 
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out of these mysterious words: in deliaeating the genuine 
Transcendentalist, or ' Philosopher of the third stage,' 
properly speaking (Ae Philosopher, Novalis ascends into 
regions whither few readers would follow him. It may be 
observed here, tliat British Philosophy, tracing it from Duns 
Scotus to Dugald Stewart, has now gone through the first 
and second of these ' stages,' the Scholastic and the Ecleclic, 
and in considerable honour. With our amiable Professor 
Stewart, than whom no man, not Cicero himself, was ever 
more entirely Eclectic, that second or Eclectic class may be 
considered as having terminated ; and row Philosophy ia at 
a stand among us, or ralher there is now no Philosophy 
visible in these Islands It lemains to be seen, whether we 
also are to have oui ' third itage ; ' and how that new and 
highest ' class ' will demean itself here. The French Phi- 
losophers seem busy studjmg Kant, and writing of him: but 
we rather imagine Novalis would pronounce them still only 
in the Eclectic stage He say^ afterwards, that ' all Eclectics 
are essentially and at bottom sceptics ; the more comprehen- 
sive, the more sceptical.' 

These two passages have been extracted ft«m a large 
series of Fragments, which, under the three divisions of 
Philosophical, Critical, Moral, occupy the greatest part of 
Volume Second. They ai-e fractions, as we hinted above, 
of that grand 'encyclopedical work' which Novalis had 
planned. Friedrich Schlegel is said to be the selector of 
those published here. They come befoi-e us without note or 
comment ; worded for the most part in very unusual phrase- 
ology ; and without repeated and most patient investigation, . 
seldom yield any significance, or rather we should say, often 
yield a false one. A few of the clearest we have selected 
for insertion : whether the reader will think them ' Pollen of 
Flowers,' or a baser kind of dust, we shall noi predict. We 
give them in a miscellaneous shape ; overlooking those classi- 
fications which, even in the text, are not and could not be 
very rigidly adhered to. 
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' Philosophy can bake no bread ; but she can procure for as God, 
Freedom, Immortality. Which then is more practical, Pliiloaophy 
or Economy ? — 

' Philosophy is properly Home-sickneas ; tlie wisli to be every- 
where at home.— 

' We are near awakening when we dream that wo dream. — 

' The true pliilosophical Act is annihilation of self (SelbstUkliaag) ; 
tliis is the real beginning of all Philosophy ; all requisites for being a 
Disciple of Philosophy point hither. This Act alone corresponds to 
all the conditions and characteriadcs of transcendental conduct. — 

' To become properly acquainted with a, truth, we musl first have 
dishelieved it, and disputed against it, — 

' Mail is the higher Sense of our Planet ; the star which connects it 
with the upper world ; tlie eye which it turns towards Heaven. — 

'Life is a disease of the spirit ; a working incited by Passion. Rest 
is peculiar to the spirit. — 

' Our life is no Dream, but it may and will perhaps become 

' What is Nature ? An encyclopedical, systematic Index or Plan 
of our Spirit. Why will we content us with the mere Catalogue of 
our Treasures' Let us contemplate them ourseives. and in all ways 
ehiborate and use them. — 

' If our Bodily Life is a burning, our Spiritual Life is a being 
burnt, a Combustion (or, is precisely the inverse tlie case ?) ; Death, 
therefore, perhaps a Change of Capacity, — 

' Sleep is for tlie inhabitants of Planets only. In another time. 
Man will sleep and wake continually at once. The greater part of 
our Body, of our Humanity itself, yet sleeps a deep sleep. — 

' There is bqt one Temple in the World ; and that is the Bo<ly of 
Man. Nothing is holier than this high ibrm. Bending before men 
is a reverence done to this Revelation in the Flesh. We touch 
Heaven, when we lay our baud on a Jiuman body. — 

' Man is a Sun ; his Senses are the Planets. — 

' Man has ever expressed some symbolical Philosophy of his Being 
in his Works and Conduct ; he announces himself and liis Gospel of 
Nature ; he is the Messiah of Nature. — 

■Plants are Children of the Earth ; we are Children of tlie Miher. 
Our Lungs are properly our Root; we live, when we breathe ; we 
be^n our life with breathing. — 

'Nature is an .^olian Harp, a muaical inslrument; whose tones 
again are keys to higher strings in us. — 

' Every beloved object is tlie centre of a Paradise, — 

' The first Man is the first Spiritseer ; all appears to liim as Spirit. 
What are children, hut first men ? The ftesh gaze of the '^liild is 
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ritlier in significance tlian liie forecasting of the most indubitable 

' It depends only on the weakness of our organs and of our self- 
exL'iteraent [Selbstbeiiiiiraitg], that we do not see ourselves in a Fairy, 
world. All Fabulous Tales {Mahrcli^] are merely dreams of that 
home-world, which is everywhere and nowhere. Tlie higher powers 
in us, which one day as Gcnies, shall fulfil our will," are, for the 
present, Muees, which refresh us on our toilsome oomse with sweet 
remembrances. — 

' Man consists in Truth. If he exposes Truth, he exposes himself. 
If he betrays Trutli, he betrays himself. We speak not here of Lies, 
but of acting against Conviction. — 

'A character is a completely feshioned will {imUkommfn gebildeter 
Wllte]. — 

' There is, properly speaking, no Misfortune in tlie wofld. Happi- 
ness and Misfortune stand in continual balance. Every Misfortune 
is, as it were, the obstruction of a stream, which, after overcoming 
this obstruction, hut bursts through with the greater force. — 

' Tlie ideal of Morality has no more dangerous rival than the ideal 
of higliest Strength, of most powerftil life; which also has been 
named (very folsely as it was there meant) the ideal of poetic great- 
ness. It is the maximum of the savage ; and lias, in these times, 
gained, precisely among the greatest weaklings, very many prose- 
lytes. By this ideal, man becomes a Beast-Spirit, a Mixture ; whose 
brutal wit has, for weaklings, a, brutal power of attraction. — 

' The spirit of Poesy is the morning light, whitli makes tlie Statue 
of Meranon sound. — 

' The division of Philosopher and Foet is only apparent, and to 
the disadvantage of both. It is a sign of disease, and of a sickly 



' The true Poet is all-knowing ; he is an actual world in rainia- 

'Klopstock's works appear, for the most part, free Translations of 
an unknown Poet, by a very talented but unpoetical Philologist. — 

' Goetlie is an altogether practical Poet. He is in his works what 
the EngLsh are in Iheir wares : highly simple, neat, convenient and 

1 Novalis's ideas, on what has been called the ' perfectibility of man,' 
ground tliemaelves on his peonllar views of the constitution of matei'ial 
and spii'ltnal Nature, and are of th« most original and extraordhiary char- 
acter. With our utmost eftbtt, wo should despair of communloating other 
than a quite iklao notion of them. He asks, for instance, with scientiflc 
gravity: Whether any one, tliat recollects tlie first kind glance of her he 
loved, CHn doubt the possibility of Mut/ic f 
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durable. He liaa done in German Litemture what Wedgwood did in 
English Mfuiutacture. He haa, like the English, a natural tarn for 
EcoDom;, and a noble Tasle acg^uired by TJnderslanding. Both these 
ftre Tet? compatible, and have a near affinity in the chemical sense. 
* * — WiUidm Meister's Apprenticeship may be called throughout 
prosaic and modem. The liomantic sinks to ruin, the Foesy of Na- 
ture, the Wonderflil. The Book treats merely of common worldly 
things ; Nature and MysUdsm are alt<^etlier forgotten. It is a 
poetised civic and household History ; tlie Marvellous is expressly 
treated therein as imagination and enthusiasm. Artistic Atheism is 
Ihe spirit of the Boot. * * * It is properly a (krulide, directed 
against Poetry : the Book is highly unpoetieal in respect of spirit, 
poetical as the dress and body of it is. * * * The introduction 
of Shakspeare has almost a tragic effect. The hero retards the tri- 
umph of the Gospel of Economy ; and economical Nature is finally 
the true and only remaining one. — 

' When we speafe of the aim and Art observable in Siiakspcare's 
works, we must not forget that Art belongs to Nature ; that it is, go 
to speak, self-viewing, self-imitating, Eelf-&shioning Nature. The 
Art of a well-developed genius is far different from the Artflilnesa of 
the Uuderslatiding, of the merely reasoning mind. Shakspeare was 
no calculator, no learned thinker; he was a mighty, many-^lled soul, 
whose feelings and works, like products of Nature, bear tlie stamp 
of the same spirit ; and in which the last and deepest of observers will 
still find new harmonies with the infinite structure of the Universe ; 
eoneurrences with later ideas, affinities with the higher powers and 
senses of man. Thoy are emblematic, have many meanings, are 
simple and Ineshaustible, like products of Nature ; and nothing more 
unsuitable could be said of them than that they ore works of Art, in 
that narrow mechanical acceptation of the word.' 

The reader understands that we offer these specimens not 
as the best to be found in Novalis's Fragments, but simply as 
the most intelligible. Far stranger and deeper things there 
are, could we hope to make them in the smallest degree iin- 
deralood. But ta examining and re-examining many of his 
Fragmenti, we find ourselves carried into more complex, 
more suhtle regions of thought than any we are elsewhere 
acquainted with : here we cannot always find our ov^n lati- 
tude and longitude, sometimes not even approximate to find- 
ing tliem; much less teach others such a secret. 

What has been already quoted may affoid some knowledge 
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of Novalis, in the characters of Philosopher and Critic : there 
is one other aspect under which it would be still more curi- 
ous to view and exhibit him, but still more difficult, — we 
mean that of his Religion. Novalis nowhere specially re- 
cords his creed, in these Writings : he many times expi-esses, 
or implies, a zealous, heartfelt belief in the Chrisiian system ; 
yet with such adjuncts and coexisting persuasions, as to ua 
might seem rather surprising. One or two more of these 
his Aphorisms, relative to this subject, we shall cite, as likely 
to be better than any description of ours. The whole Essay 
at the end of Volume First, entitled Die Ghrisf'mheit oder 
Europa (Christianity or Europe) is also well worthy of 
study, in this as in many other points of view. 

' Helicon contiuns infinite sadness. If we are to love God, he must 
be in distress (kttlfshedia-ftig, lielp-needing}. In how tkr is this con- 
dition answered in Chrislianit)' t — 

'Spinoza is a God-intoxioated man {Gott-trankeaer Mensck], — 

' Is llie Devil, as Father of Lies, himself hut a neeessarj illu- 

' The Catliolic Religion is to a certain extent applied Christianity. 
Fichte'8 Philosophy too is perhaps applied Cliristianity. — 

' Can Mirades work Conviction t Or is not real Conviction, this 
highest function of our sonl and personality, the only tnie God-an- 
nouncing Miracle t 

' The Christian Relijpon is especially remarkable, moreover, as it 
so decidedly lays chiim to mere good-will in Man, to his essential 
Temper, and values this independently of all Culture and Manifesta- 
tion. It stands in opposition to Science and to Art, and propaig to 
Enjoyment, ^ 

• Its origin is with the common people. It inspires the great major- 
ity of the liiailed in this Earth. 

'It is IJie Light tliat begins to shine in the Darkness. 

' It is the root of alt Democracy, the highest i'act in the Eights of 
Man idie hadale Thatsache der Popularitai). 

' Its unpoetical exterior, its resemblance to a modem femily-pic. 
ture, seetns otdif to he lent z£.^ 

' Martyrs are spiritual heroes. Clirist was the greatest martyr of 
our species ; tlirough him has martyrdom become infinitely signif- 
icant and holy. — 
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' The Bible begins iioblj-, with Paradise, the symbol ol jouih ; ami 
concludes witll the Eternal Kingdoai, the iloly City. lis two main 
divisions, also, are genuine grand-historical divisions {itcM grosa- 
kietorisch). For in every grand-historieal compartment ( C^iW), the 
grand history must lie, as it were, symbolieally re-created [verjitngl, 
made young again). The beginning of the New Testament ia the 
second iiigbtT Tall (tlie Atoiieuitnt of the Fall), anJ the commence- 
ment of the new Period. Tlie history of every individual man sliould 
be a Bible. Christ is the new Adam. A Bible is Ihe highest prob- 
lem of Autliorship. — 

'As yet there is no Religion. You must first make a Seminary 
(BilJungs-echale) of genuine lleiigion. Tliink ye tliat tiiere is Re- 
ligion! Iteligion has to be made and jiroiluced (gemac/U midhercor- 
gi^radil) by the union of a nnmber of persons.' 

Hitheito our i-eadei-a liave seen nolhing of Novalis in hia 
chai'acler of Poet, propeily so called, the Pupils at Sais 
being fully more ot a scientific than poetic natuie As 
hinted above, wo do not acuiunt his gifla in this latter pioi- 
ince as of the first, or tven ot a high order , unless, indeed, 
it be true, as he hini-.elf mamliini, that 'the distinction of 
Poet ami Pliilo opher is appiieiit onlj', and to the injury 
of both In his profeofcedly poetiuil compoaitions theie is 
an indubitible prohxity a dejj;iee of languor, notneakness 
but ftlu^giahne-s (he meaning is too much diluted, and 
diluted we mifht •,aj not in a nth, h^ely, varying music, 
as HO find in Tieck for e\aui[)le, but lather in h 1o»- 
^oufd not unmelodious monotony the deep hum of which 
Is bioken onlj \t rare intervals though sometimes by tones 
of purest and almost spiiitual oflne-s We heie allude 
chieflr to his unmetncal piewa his prose fictions : indeed 
thf melncal are tew in numbei ; for the most pari, on 
religious subjects and in -.pite of a decided truthfulness 
both in feeling and word eeem to bespeak no great skill or 
practice in that form of composition. In his prose style he 
may be accounted happier he amis in general at .simplicity, 
and 1 certain familiar expiessiveness ; here and there in his 
more elaborate ja sige e peLialh in his Hymns lo the Night, 
he his reminded us of Heider 
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These Hymns io the Night, it will be remembered, were 
written Mliortly after Ihe death of his mistress : in that 
pei'iod of deep sorrow, or rather of holy deliverance fi-om 
sorrow. Novalis himself regarded them a^ his most finished 
productions. They are of a strange, veiled, almost enigmati- 
cal character ; nevertheless, more deeply examined, they ap- 
pear nowise without true poetic worth ; there is a vasttiess, 
aa immensity of idea ; a still solemnity reigns in them, a 
solitude almost as of extinct worlds. Here and there too 
some light-beam visits us in (he void deep ; and we cast a 
glance, clear and wondrous, into the secrets of that myrteri- 
ous soul. A full commentary on the Hymns to the Night 
would be an exposition of Novalis'a whole theological and 
moral creed ; for it lies i-ecorded there, (hough symbolically, 
and in lyric, not in didactic language. We have translated 
the Thii-d, as the shortest and simplest ; imitating its light, 
half-measured style, above all deciphering its vague deep- 
laid sense, as accurately as we could. By the word ' Night,' 
it will be seen, Novalis means much more than the com- 
mon opposite of Day. ' Light, seems, in these poems, lo 
shadow forth our terrestrial life ; JJight the pi'imeval and 
celestial life : 

' Once when I was shedding bitler tears, wlien (liBsolved in pain 
my Hope had melteJ away, and I stood aolitary by the grave tliat 
in its dark narrow epaee concealed tiie Form of my life ; solilaty as 
no other had been ; eliased by unutterable anguisli ; powerless ; one 
thought and tliat of misery ; — liere now as I looked round for help ; 
forward could not go, nor backward, but clung to a transient ex- 
tinguished Life with unutterable longing; — lo, from the azure dis- 
tance, down from the heights of my old Blessedness, came a chill 
breatli of Dusk, and suddenly the band of Birtli, the fetter of Light 
was snapped asunder. Vanishes the Glory of Earth, and with it 
my Lamenting; rushes together the infinite Sadness into a new 
mdiithomable World : thou Night'wnspiration, Slumber of Heaven, 
earnest over me; the scene rose gently aloft; over tlie scene hov- 
ered ray enfranchised new-born spirit ; to a i^loud of dust that grate 
changed itself; through the cloud I beheld the tninBflKiire<l features 
of my Beloved. In her eyes lay Eternity ; I clasped her hand, and 
my tears became a glittering indissoluble chain. Centuries of Ages 
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moved away into the distance, like tiiunder-clouds. 
wepf, foctliis new life, enrapturing leara. — It wai 
Dream ; and ever since tlien do I feel tliis change 
feilli in tJie Heaven of Niglit, and its Sun ray Beloved.' 

Wliat degree of critical aatisfection, what insight into the 
grand crisis of Novalis's spiritual hislorj, which seems to 
be here shallowed forth, our readers may derive from lliis 
Tliii-d Hymn to the Night, we shall not pretend to conjec- 
ture. Meanwhile, it were giving them a fabe impression of 
the Poet, did we leave him here ; exhibited only under his 
more mystic aspects ; as if his Poetry were exclusively a 
thing of Allegory, dwelling amid Darkness and Vacuity, 
far Ironi all paths of ordinary mortals and their thoughts. 
Novalis can write in the most common style, as well as in 
this most uncommon one ; and there too not without origi- 
nality. By far the greater part of his First Volume is 
occupied with a Bomance, Heinrich von Ofierdingen, writ- 
ten, so far as it goes, much in the every-day manner ; we 
have adverted the less to it, because we nowise reckoned it 
among his moat remarkable compositions. Like many of 
the otherji, it has been left as a Fragment ; nay, from the 
account Tieck gives of its ulterior plan, and how from the 
solid prose world of the Fii-st part, this 'Apotheosis of 
Poetry ' was to pass, in the Second, into a mythical, fairy 
and quite fantastic world, critics have doubted whether, 
strictly speaking, it co»ld have been completed. From tliis 
work we select two passages, as specimens of Novalis's man- 
ner in the more common style of composition ; premising, 
which in this one instance we are entitled to do, that what- 
ever excellence they may have will be universally appreci- 
able. The first is the introduction to the whole Mandative, 
as it were the text of the whole ; tlie ' Blue Flower ' there 
spoken of being Poetry, the real object, passion and vocation 
of young Heinrich, which, through manifold adventures, ex- 
ertions and suffering^*, he is to seek and find. His histoiy 
commences thus : 
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'Tlic old people were already asleep; the clock wbs beating its 
monotonous dck on the wall; the wind binstered over the mttling 
windows ; by turns, the chamber was lighted by the sheen of the 
moon. The young man lay restless in his bed ; and tbonght of the 
stranger and his stories. " Not the treasures is it," said he to him- 
self, " that have awakened in me so anspeakable a desire ; tkr from 
me is all coretousness ; bat the Bine Flower is wliat I long to be- 
hold. It lies incessantly in my heart, and 1 i-an thinli and fanoy of 
nothing else. Never did I feel so before: it is as if, till now, I had 
been dreaming, or as if sleep had carried me into another world ; for 
in the world I used to live in, who troubled himself about ilowers ? 
Such wild passion for a Flower was never beard of there. But 
whence could that stranger have come ? None of ub ever saw such 
a man; yet I know not how I alone was so caught with his dis- 
course : the rest heard tiie very same, yet none seems to mind it. 
And then that I cannot even speak of my strange condition ! I feel 
such rapturous contentment-; and only then when I have not the 
Flower rightly before my eyes, does so deep heartfelt an eagerness 
come over me : these things no one will or can believe. I could 
fancy I were mad, if I did not see, did not think with such perfect 
clearness; since that day, all is fiir better known to me. I have 
heard tell of ancient times ; how animals and trees and rocks used to 
speak with men. This is even my feeling; as if tliey were on the 
point of breaking out, and I could see in them, what they wished to 
say to me. There must be many a word which I know not ; did I 
know more, I could better comprehend these matters. Once I liked 
dancing ; now I had rather think to the music." — Tlie young man 
lost himself, by degrees, in sweet fancies, and fell asleep. He 
dreamed first of immeasnrable distances, and wild unknown re- 
gions. He wandered over seas with incredible speed; strange 
animals he saw ; he lived with many varieties of men, now in war, 
in wild tumult, now in peacetlil huts. He was taken captive, and 
ffell into the lowest wretchedness. All emotions rose to a height as 
yet unknown to liim. He lived through an infinitely variegated 
life ; died and came back ; loved to the highest passion, and then 
again was forever parted from his loved one. At length towards 
morning, as the dawn broke up without, his spirit also grew stiller, 
the images grew clearer and more perminent It seemed to him he 
was walk ng a n n a d k wmd h and he e did day 

glimmer h ugh t. een n E ng h an a rocky 

chasm, w n d upward H h d nb ver many 

crags, wh h m d d Th higher he 

came, th g g yw \ it a little 
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meadow, whieli Iny on tlie decliTity of the mounlain. Beyond the 
meadow rose a high cliff, at the foor of wliich lie observed ati open- 
ing, that eeemeil to be the entrance ol a passage iiewn in the rock. 
Tlie passage led him easily on, for some lime, to a great eubter- 
ranean exjianse, out of whicli from afar a bnjcht gleam was visible. 
On entering, lie perceived a strong beam of liglit which sprang as 
if from a fonnlain to the root ot tl e caie and sprayed ilself into 
innumerable sparks, which colletled below in a great basin : the 
beam glanced like kindled gol 1 not the faintest noiae was to be 
heard, a sacred silence cneirekd tl e glorious sight He approached 
the basin, whicli waved and qu lercd with intnite hues The italls 
of the cave were coat d wth this fluid, winch was not hot but cool, 
fiiint bluish light. He dipt liis hand 
t* ps. It was as if t!ie breath of a spirit 

t himself in his inmost heart atrength- 
re re A re istible desire seized liim to bathe ; he 

iin se m into the basin. He felt as if a sunset 

•^ fl B ni ; a lieavenly emotion streamed over 

ee IS nnumerable thoughts strove to blend 

ee ges arose, which also melted togetlier, 

he m be around him j and every wave of that 

ed on him like a soft hosom. The flood 

B which from moment to moment was 

ca ra and yet conscious of every impression, 

fl ittering stream, which flowed out from 

the basin info the rocks. A sort of sweet slumber fell upon him, in 
which he dreamed indescribable adventures, and out of which a new 
light awoke him. He found himself on a eofl sward at the margin 
of a spring, which welled out into the air, and seemed to dissipate 
itself there. Dark-bine rocks, with many-coloured veins, rose at 
some distance ; the daylight which encircled him was clearer and 
milder than the common; the sky was black-blue, and altogether 
pure. But what atlracted him infinitely most was a high, light-blue 
Flower, which stood close by the spring, touching it with its broad 
glittering leaves. Round it stood innumerable flowers of all colours, 
and the sweetest perflime filled the air. He saw nothing but tlie 
Blue Flower ; and gaied on it long with nameless tenderness. At 
last he was for approaching, when all at once it began lo move and 
change ; the leaves grew more resplendent, and clasped themselves 
round the waxing stem ; the Flower hent ilself towards him ; and 
the petals showed like a blue spreading ruff, in which hovered a 
lovely dee. Bis sweet astonishment at this Iransformalion was 
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increasing, — when suddenly his raoflier'a voice awoke him, and he 
found himself in the house of his parents, wiiieh the morning aaa 
was already gilding.' 

Our nest and last exlrart Is likewise of a dream. Young 
Heinrich with his mother travels a long journey to see his 
grandfather at Augsburg ; converses, on the way, with mer- 
chants, miners, and red-cross warriors (for it is in the time 
of the Crusades) ; and soon after his arrival falk immeas- 
urably in love with Malilda, the Poet Klingsohr** daughter, 
whose face was that fairest one he had seen in his old vision 
of the Blue Flower, Matilda, it would appear, is to be 
taken from him by death (a.^ Sophie was from Novalis) : 
meanwhile, dreading no such event, Heinrich abandons him- 
Belf with full heart to his new emotions : 

'He we 
deep hcav 
ing day. 

'Fullof rnptnre, Heinrich exclaimed: "You, ye ererlagting Stars, 
ye silent wanderers, 1 call you to witnecB my aacred oath. For Ma- 
lilda will I live, and eternal fiiith shall unite my heart and hers. For 
me too, the morn of an everlasting day is dawning. The night is 
by : to the rising Sun, I kindle myself aa a saeriflee that will never 
he extinguished." 

' Heinrich wae heated ; and not till kte, towards morning, did he 
Sail asleep. In strange dreams, the thoughts of his soul embodied 
themselves. A deep-blue river gleamed from the plain. On its 
smooth surface floated a bark ; Matilda was sitting there, and steer- 
ing- She was adorned with garlands ; was singing a simple Song, 
and looking over to him witli fond sadness. Uis bosom was ftill of 
anxiety. He inew not why. The sky was clear, the stream calm. 
Her heavenly countenance was mirrored in the waves. All at once 
the bark began to whirl. He called earnestly to her. She imiled, 
and laid down lier oar in tiie boat, which continued whirling. An 
unspeakable terror took hold of him. He dashed info the stream ; 
but he could not get forward ; the water carried him. She beckoned, 
she seemed as if she wished to say something to him ; the bark was 
filling with water; yet she smiled with unspeakable affection, and 
looked cheerfully into the vortex. All at once it drew her in. A 
feint breath rippled over the stream, which flowed on as calm and 
glittering as before. Ilis horrid agony robbed him of ct 
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His heart ceased beating. On returning W himself, he was again on 
dry !and. It seemed as if he liad floated far. It was a strange region. 
He knew not wliat had passed with him. Hia heart was gone. Un- 
thinking lie walked deeper into the country. He felt inexpressibly 
weary. A little well gushed trom a hill; it sounded like perfect liells. 
With his hand lie lifted Bomedrops, and wetted hia parched lips. Like 
a sick dream, lay the frightful event behind him. Farther and farther 
he walked ; flowers and trees spoke to him. Be felt eo well, so at 
home in the scene. Then he heard that simple Song agiun. He ran 
after the sounds. Suddenly some one held him by the clothes. 
"Dear Henry," cried a well-known voice. He looked round, and 
Matilda dasped him in her arms. " Why didst thon ran from me, 
dear heart 1 " said slie, breathing deep ; " I could scarcely overtake 
thee." Heinrieh wept. He pressed her to him. "Wliere is the 
rirer 1 " cried he in tears. — " Seest thou not its blue waves above 
us?" He looked up.and tlie blue river was flowing eoffly over their 
heads. "Where are we, dear Matilda?" — "With our Fathers." — 
"Shall we stay together?" — "Fotever," answered she, pressing 
her lips to his, and so clasping him that she could not again quit 
hold. She put a wondrous, secret Word in his mouth, and it pierced 
through all hia being. He was about to repeat it, when his Grand- ' 
father called, and he awoke. He would liave given his life to remem- 
ber that Word.' 

This image of Death, and of (he River being the Sky in 
that other anti eternal country, seems to us a fine and 
touching one : there is in it a trace of that simple sublimity, 
that soft still palhos, which are characteristics of Novalia, 
and doubtless the highest of his specially- poetic gifts. 

But on these, anc! what other gifts and dcliciencies pertain 
to him, we can no farther insist : for now, after such multifa- 
rious quotations, and more or less stinted commentaries, we 
must consider our little enterprise in respect of Novalis to 
hare reached its limits ; to be, if not completed, concluded. 
Our reader lias heard htm largely ; on a great variety of 
topics, selected and exhibited here in such manner as seemed 
the fittest for our object, and with a true wish on our part, 
that what little judgment was in the mean while to be formed 
of such a man, might be a fair and honest one. Some of 
the passages we have translated will appear obscure ; others, 
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we hope, are not without symptoms of a wise and deep 
meaning ; the rest may eseite wonder, whicU wonder again 
it will depend on each reader for himself, whether he turn to 
right account or to wrong account, whether he entertain as 
the parent of Knowledge, or as the daughter of Ignorance. 
For the great body of readers, we are aware, there can be 
little profit in Novalis, who rather employs our time than 
helps us to kill it ; for such any farther study of him would 
be unadvisable. To others again, who prize Truth as the 
end of all reading, especially to that class who cultivate 
moral science as the development of purest and highest 
Truth, we can recommend the perusal and reperu^^al of 
Novalis with almost perfect confidence. If they feel, with 
us, that the most profitable employment any book can give 
them, is to study honestly some earnest, deep-minded, truth- 
loving Man, to work their way into his manner of thought, 
till they see the world with his eyes, feel as he felt and judge 
as he judged, neither believing nor denying, till they can in 
some measure so feel and judge, — then we may assert, that 
few books known to us are more worthy of their attention 
than this. They will find il, if we mistake not, an unfiith- 
omed mine of philosophical ideas, where the keenest intellect 
may have occupation enough ; and in such occupation, with- 
out looking farther, reward enough. All this, if the reader 
proceed on candid principles ; if not, it will be all otherwise. 
To no man, so much as to Novalis is that famous motto 
applicable : 

Zeier, me gtfaU ' kh Dir t 

Leier, wie ge/allit Du mir t 

Reader, how likest tlion me? 

Header, how like I thee ? 

For the rest, it were but a false proceeding did we attempt 
any formal character of Novalis in this place ; did we pre- 
tend with such means as ours to reduce that extraordinary 
nature under common formularies ; and in few words sum 
up the net total of his worth and worthles*ne^s. We have 
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repeatedly expregsed our own imperfect knowledjje of ihe 
matler, and our entire despair of bringing even an approxi- 
mate picture of it before readers so foreign to hiin. The 
kind words, ' amiable enthusiast,' ' poetic dreamer ; ' or the 
unkind ones, ' German myatic,' ' crackbrained rhapsodist,' 
are easily spoken and wntten , but would avail little in this 
instance. If we are not altogether mistaken, Novalis cannot 
be ranged under any one of these noted categories ; but be- 
longs to a higher and much less known one, the significance 
of which is perhaps also worth studying, at all erenta will 
not till after long study become clear to us. 

Meanwhile let the reader accept some vague impressions 
of ours on this subject, since we have no fixed judgment to 
offer him. We might say, iJiat the chief excellence we have 
remarked in Novalis is his to us truly wonderful subtlety 
of intellect; his power of intense abstraction, of pursuing 
the deepest and most evanescent ideas through their thousand 
complexities, as it were, with lynx vision, and to the veiy 
limits of human Thought. He was well skilled in mathe- 
matics, and, as we can easily believe, fond of that science; 
but his is a ftir finer species of endowment than any required 
in mailematica, where the mind, from the very beginning of 
Euclid to the end of Laplace, is assisted with visible symbols, 
with safe implements for thinking; nay, at least in what is 
called the higher mathematics, has often little more than a 
mechanical superintendence to exercise over these. This 
power of abstract meditation, when i( is so sure and clear 
as we sometimes find it with Novalis, it a much higher and 
rarer one ; its element is not mathematics, but that Maihesis, 
of which it has been said many a Great Calculist has not even 
a notion. In this power, truly, so far as logical and not moral 
power is concerned, lies the summary of all Philosophic 
talent: which laJent, accordingly, we ima^ne Novalis to 
have possessed in a very high degree ; in a higher degree 
than almost any other modern writer we have met with. 

His chief fault, ^ain, figui-es itself to us as a certain un- 
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due softness, a want of rapid energy ; sompthing whic!i we 
might tt:Tm passiveness exteuding botli over his mind and liia 
character. There is a tenderness in Novalia, a purity, a 
clearness, almost as of a woman ; but he has not, at least not 
at all in that degree, the emphasis and resolute force of a 
man. Thus, in his poetical delineations, as we complained 
above, he ia too diluted and diffuse ; not verbose properly ; 
not so much abounding in superfluous words as in superfluous 
circumstances, which indeed is but a degree better. In his 
philosophical speculations, we feel as if, under a different 
form, the same fault were now and then manifested. Here 
again, he seems to us. in one sense, too languid, too passive. 
He sils, we might say, among the rich, fine, thousandfold 
combinations, which his mind almost of itself presents him ; 
but, perhaps, he shows too little activity in the process, is too 
lax in separating the true from the doubtful, is not even at 
the trouble to express his truth with any laborious accuracy. 
With his stillness, with his deep love of Nature, his mild, 
lofty, spiritual tone of contemplation, he comes before us in a 
sort of Asiatic character, almost like our ideal of some an- 
tique Gymnosophist, and with the weakness as well as the 
strength of an Oriental. However, it should be remembered 
that his works both poetical and philosophical, as we now see 
them, appear under many disadvantages; altogether imma- 
ture, and not as doctrines and delineations, but as the rude 
draught of such ; in which, had they been completed, much 
was to have changed its shape, and this fault, with many 
others, might have disappeared. It may be, therefore, that 
this is only a superficial fault, or even only the appearance of 
a fault, and has its origin in these circumstances, and in our 
imperfect understanding of him. In personal and bodily 
habits, at least, Novalis appears to have been the opposite of 
inert ; we hear expressly of his quickness and vehemence 
of movement. 

In regard lo the character of his genius, or rather perhaps 
of his literary significance, and the form under which he dis- 
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played his genius, Tieck thinks he may he likened to Dante. 
' For him,' says he, ' it had become the most natural disposi- 
' tioQ to regard the commonest and nearest as a wonder, and 
' the strange, the supernatural as something common ; men's 
' every-day life itself lay round him like a wondrous fahle, 
' and those regions which the most dream of or doubt of as 
' of a thing distant, incomprehensible, were for him a beloved 
' home. Thus did he, uncomipted by examples, find out for 
' himself a new method of delineation ; and in his mullipli- 
' eity of meaning ; in his view of I/ove, and his belief in 
' Love, as at once his Instructor, his Wisdom, his Religion ; 
' in this too that a single grand incident of life, and one deep 
' sorrow and bereavement grew to be the essence of his Po- 
' etry and Contemplation, — he, alone among the modems, 
' resembles the lofty Dante ; and singa us, like him, an un- 
' fathomable, rayslic song, far different from that of many 
' imitators, who think to put on mysticism and put it off, like 
' a piece of dress.' Considering (he tendency of his poetic 
endeavours, aa well as the genera! spirit of his philosophy, 
this flattering comparison may turn out to be better founded 
than at first sight it seems to be. Nevertheless, were we 
required to illustrate Novalis in this way, which at all times 
must be a very loose one, we should incline rather to call him 
the German Pascal than the German Dante. Between Pascal 
and Novalis, a lover of such analogies might trace not a few 
points of resemblance. Both are of the purest, most affection- 
ate moral nature ; both of a high, fine, discursive intellect ; both 
are mathematicians and naturalists, yet occupy themselves 
chiefly with Religion ; nay, the best writings of both are left in 
the shape of ' Thoughts,' materials of a grand scheme, which 
each of them, with the views peculiar to his age, had planned, 
we may say, for the furtherance of Religion, and which neither 
of them lived to execute. Nor in all this would it fail to be 
carefully remarked, that Novalis was not the French but the 
German Pascal ; and from the intellectual habits of the one 
and the other, many national contrasts and conclusions might 
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be i]raiTn ; wliieh we leave fo those tlmt have a taste for such 
parallels. 

We have tima endeivoured lo commiinicale some views 
not of what i~, tulgailj calWd hut of what is a German Mys- 
tic , lo afloid English readers a few glimpses into his actual 
houieholl establishment, and show them by their own inspec- 
tion how he live-- and work- We have done it, moreover, 
not in the stjle of deri'iion, whtth would have been so easy, 
but m that of serious imjuirj, which seemed so much more 
profitable For this we anticipate not censure, but thanks 
fiom our reader* Mjatici m whatever it may be, should, 
like other actually existing things, be understood in well- 
infoimed mind.-.. We h'jie ob erved, indeed, that the old- 
established laugh on this subject has been getting rather 
hollow of Ute , and seems as it, erelong, it would in a great 
measure die away. It appears to us that, in England, there 
is a distinct spirit of tolerant and sober investigation abroad, 
in regard to tliis and other kindred matters ; a persuasion, 
fest spreading wider and wider, that the plummet of French 
or Scotch Logic, excellent, nay indispensable as it is for sur- 
veying all coasts and harbours, will absolutely not sound the 
deepv^eas of human Inquiry ; and that many a Voltaire and 
Hume, well-gifted and highly meritorious men, were far wrong 
in reckoning that when their six-hundred fathoms were out, 
they had reached the bottom, which, as in the Atlantic, may 
lie unknown miles lower. Six-hundred fathoms is the lon- 
gest, and a most valuable nautical line : but many men sound 
with six and fewer fathoms, and arrive at precisely the same 

' The day will come,' said Lichtenbeig, in bitter irony, 
' when the belief in God will be like tliat in nursery Spec- 
' tres ; ' or, as Jean Paul has it, ' Of the World will be made 
' a World-Machine, of the j^tlier a Ga^, of God a Force, and 
' of the Second World — a CofRn.' We rather think, such a 
day will not come. At all events, while the battle is still 
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wa^ng, and that Coffin-and-Gas Philosophy has not yef 
secured itself with tithes and penal statutes, let there be free 
scope for Mysticism, or whatever else honestly opposes it. 
A fair field and no favour, and the right wt'H prosper! 'Our 
present time,' says Jean Paul elsewhere, ' is indeed a criti- 
cising and critical time, hovering betwixt the wish and the 
inability to believe ; a chaos of conflicting times : but even 
a chaotic world must have its centre, and revolution round 
that centre ; there is no pure entire Confusion, but all such 
presupposes its opposite, before it can begin.' 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES." 
[1829.] 



It is no ^ery good sjmptom either of nalumf or individu- 
als, that they dejl much in ^atlC1natlut^ Happj mon are 
lull ot the present, for ils bounty sufRcPs them , and wise 
£Qen also, for its duties engage them. Our grand business 
undoubtedly is, not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but 
to d</ what lies clearly at hand. 

Know'st thou Yetterday, its aim and renson; 
Work'st thou well To-dny, for worthy things? 
Calmly wsit the Morriaa's hiddan s«(iBOn, 
Need'st not fesr what hap soe'er it brings, 

Eut man's ' large discourse of reason ' inilJ look ' hefore and 
after;' and, impatient of the 'ignorant present time,' will 
indulge in anticipation far more than profits him. Seldom 
can the unhappy be persuaded that the evil of the day is 
BuiRcient for it ; and the ambitious will not be content with 
present splendour, but paints yet more glorious triumphs, on 
the cloud-curtain of the future. 

The case, however, is still, worse with nations. For here 
the prophets are not one, but many; and each incites and 
confirms the other ; so that the fatidical fury spreads wider 
and wider, till at last even Saul must join in it. For there 
is still a real magic in the acfion and reaction of minds on 
one another. The casual deliration of a few becomes, by 
this mysterious reverberation, the frenzy of many ; men lose 
the use, not only of their understandings, but of their bodily 

' EiiiSBCRGH Keview, Ko. 88. 
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senses ; while the most obdurate unbelieving hearts melt, like 
the rest, in the furnace where all are cast as victims and as 
fueL It ia grievous to think, that this noble omnipotence of 
Sympathy has been so rarely the Aaron's-rod of Truth and 
Virtue, and so often the Enehanter's-rod of Wickedness and 
Folly I No solitary miscreant, scarcely any solitary maniac, 
would venture on such actions and imaginations, a^ large 
communities of sane men have, in such circumstances, enter- 
t^ned as sound wisdom. Witness long scenes of the French 
Bevolution, in these late times I Levity is no protection 
against such visitations, nor the utmost earnestness of charac- 
ter. The New-England Puritan bums witches, wrestles for 
months with the horrors of Satan's invisible world, and all 
ghastly phantasms, the daily and hourly precursors of the 
Last Day ; then suddenly bethinks him that he is frantic, 
weeps bitterly, prays contritely, and the history of that 
gloomy season lies behind him like a frightful dieam 

Old England too has had her share of &ui.h frenziea and 
panics; though happily, like other old maladic'- they h-ne 
grown milder of late: and since the days of Tit is Oates 
have mostly passed without loss of men* hiC or indnel 
without much other lo'i'i than that of reason, tor the time, m 
ihe ifufferers. In this mitigated form, however, the distem- 
per is of pretty regular recurrence ; and may be reckoned on 
at intervals, like other natural visitations ; so that leasonahle 
men deal with it, as the Londoners do with their fogs, — go 
cautiously out into the groping crowd, and patiently carry 
lanterns at noon ; knowing, by, a well-grounded faith, that 
the sun is still in existence, and will one day reappear. How 
often have we heard, for the last fifty years, that the country 
was wrecked, and fast sinking ; whei-eas, up to this date, the 
country ia entire and afloat ! The ' State in Danger ' is a 
condition of things, which we have witnessed a hundred 
tiroes ; and as for the Church, it has seldom been out of 
'danger' since we can remember it. 

All men are awai'e that the present is a crisis of tJiis sort ; 
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and wliy it has become so The lepeal of tlie Test Acts, and 
then of the Cathohe disabihties, has struck many of their 
admirers with au mdescnhible islonishment. Those things 
seemed flxed and immovable ; deep as the Ibuodations of the 
world ; and lo, in a moment they hare vanished, and their 
place knows them no more ! Our worthy friends mistook 
the slumbenng Leviatlian for an island ; often as they had 
been assured, tliat Intolerance was, and could be nothing but 
a Monster ; and so, mooring under the lee, they had anchored 
comfortably in his scaly rind, thinking to take good -cheer ; 
as for some space they did. But now their Leviathan has 
suddenly dived under ; and they can no longer be fastened 
in the stream of time ; but must drift forward on it, even 
like the rest of the world : no very appalling fate, we think, 
could they but underetand it; which, however, they will not 
yel, for a season. Their little Island is gone ; sunk deep 
amid confused eddies ; and what is left worth caring for in 
the universe ? What is it to them, that the great continents 
of the eai'th are still standing ; and the polestar and all our 
loadstars, in the heavens, still shining and eternal ? Their 
cherished little haven is gone, and they will not be com- 
forted ! And therefore, day after day, in all manner of peri- 
odical or perennial publications, the most lugubrious predic- 
tions are sent forth. The King has virtually abdicated ; the 
Church is a widow, without jointure; public principle is 
gone ; private honesty is going ; society, in short, is fast fall- 
ing in pieces ; and a time of unmixed evil is come on us. 
At such a period, it was to be expected that the rage of 
prophecy should be more than usually excited. Accordingly, 
the Millenarians have come forth on the right hand, and 
the Millites on the left. The Fifth-monarchy men prophesy 
from the Bible, and the Utilitarians from Bentham. The 
one announces that the last of the seals is to he opened, posi- 
tively, in tie year 1860 ; and the other assures us, that ' the 
greatest-happiness principle ' is to make a heaven of eai'th, 
in a still shorter time. We know these symptoms too well, 
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to think it neceasary or safe to interfere with them. Time 
and the hours will bring relief to all parties. The grand 
encourager of Delphic or other noises is — the Echo. Left 
to themselves, they will the sooner dissipate, and die away 

Meanwhile, we too admit (hat the present is an important 
lime ; as all present lime necessarily is. The poorest Day 
that passes over us is the conHux of tijo Eternities ; it ia 
made ap of currents that issae from the remotest Past, and 
flow onwards into the remotest Future "We we e w' e 'n 
deed, could we dis n y he of u own m and 

by knowledge of i wants and ad anta e. w e y ad u o 
own position in it L n a of ga n y n o he 

obscure distance, look calm y aro nd u fo a n he 

perplexed scene w we d P ap=, on a mo 

0U3 inspection, something ot its perplexity will disappear, 
some of its distinctive characters and deeper tendencies more 
clearly reveal themselves ; whereby our own relations to it, 
our own true aims and endeavours in it, may also become 
clearer. 

Were we required to characterise this age of ours by any 
single epithet, we should be tempted fo call it, not an Hero- 
ical. Devotional, Philosophical, or Moral Age, but, above all 
others, the Mechanical Age. It is the Age of Machinery, in 
every outward and inward sense of that word ; the age 
which, with iti whole undivided might, forwards, teaches and 
practises the great art of adapting means to ends. Nothing 
is now done directly, or by hand ; all is by rule and calcu- 
lated contrivance. For the simplest operation, some helps 
and accompaniments, some cunning abbreviating process ia 
in readiness. Our old modes of exertion are ail discredited, 
and thrown aside. On everj- hand, the living artisan is 
driven from his workshop, to make room for a speedier, in- 
■: The shuttle drops from the fingers of the 
er, and falls into iron fingers that ply it faster. The 
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sailor furli his sail, and 1 ij i down his oar and bid a strong, 
un^seaiied cnant on \aporous Hings bear him thiough the 
«atci Men ha\e crossed oceans hy steam the Birming 
ham Fire king ha vi iled the Pihulf us East and the genius 
of the Cape were there any Camoena now to sing it has 
again been alaiuied and with t\r atrangei thunders than 
Gamas There i= no end to machinery E\en the hor e 19 
stri| ped of his hames-, and finds a fleet hre hor e yoked m 
his teid Ivay we h'ne an artiat Ih'jl hatches chickens by 
steim the Tcr\ brood hen m to be superseded ' For all 
eaitbli and for some unearthlj purposes we have machines 
and mechanic furthei-ances for mincing our cabbages for 
casting us into magnetic sleep. We remove mountains, and 
make seas our smooth highway ; nothing can resist us. We 
war with rude Nature ; and, by our resistless engines, come 
off always victorious, and loaded with spoils. 

What wonderful accessions have thus been made, and are 
still making, to the physical power of mankind ; how mueh 
better fed, clothed, lodged and, in all outward respects, ac- 
commodated, men now are, or might be, by a given quantity 
of labour, is a grateful reflection which forces itself on every 
one. What changes, loo, this addition of power is introduc- 
ing into the Social Rjstem , how wealth has more and moic 
intieised, and at the sime time gathered itself more and 
more mto masses, strangely altering the old relations, and 
inLrea-ing the distance between the nch and the poor, will 
be a question for Political Economists, and a much more 
complex and important one than anj they have yet engaged 
«ilh But leaving these matters for the present, let us ob 
serve how the mechanical genius of our time has diffused 
it tlf into quite other pro\inceA Not the external and phys 
ical alone is now managed by machinery, but the mtemil 
and spiritual also Here too nothing follows its sponlaueous 
couise, nothing is left to be accomplished by old, nitural 
methods Evervthing has its Lunningly devised implements, 
lis preestabhshtid appaiatus , it is not done by hind, but by 
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machinery. Thus vta have macliines for Education : Lan- 
castrian machines ; [lamiltonian machines ; moiiilor:^, maps 
and emblems. Instruction, that mysterious communing of 
Wisdom with Ignorance, is no longer an indefinable tCDtative 
process, requiring a study of individual aptitudes, and a per- 
petual variation of means and methods, to attain the same 
end ; but a secure, universal, straightforward business, to be 
conducted in the gross, by proper mechanism, with such 
intellect as comes lo hand. Then, we Lave B«ligious ma- 
chines, of all imaginable varieties ; the Bible-Society, pro- 
fessing a far higher and heavenly structure, is found, on 
inquiry, to be altogether an earthly contrivance ; supported 
by collection of moneys, by fomenting of vanities, by puffing, 
intrigue and chicane ; a machine for converting the Heathen. 
It is the same in all other departments. Has any man, or 
any society of men, a truth to speak, a piece of spiritual 
work to do ; they can nowise proceed at once and with the 
mere natural organs, but must first call a public meeting, 
appoint committees, issue prospectuses, eat a public dinner ; 
in a word, construct or borrow macliinery, wherewith to 
speak it and do it. Without machinery (hey were hopeless, 
helpless ; a colony oi' Hindoo weavers squatting in the heart 
of Lancashire. Mark, too, how every machine must have 
its moving power, in some of the great currents of society ; 
evei'y little sect among us, Unitarians, Utilitarians, Anabap- 
tists, Phrenologists, must have ils Periodical, its monthly or 
quarterly Magazine; — hanging out, like its windmill, into 
the pt^uktns aura, to grind meal lor the society. 

With individuals, in like manner, natural strength avails 
little. No individual now hopes to accomplish the poorest 
enterprise single-handed, and without mechanical aids ; he 
must make interest with some existing corporation, and till 
liis field with their oxen. In these days, more emphatically 
than ever, 'to live, signifies to unite with a party, or to make 
one.' Philosophy, Science, Art, Literature, all depend on 
machinery. No Newton, by silent meditation, now discovers 
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the jstfm of tha world frjia tlip tdling of an ifple but 
some quite olhei than Newton standa in his Mu-ieura his 
Seiendht Institution, ind behind whole batteries of reiorta, 
digeaters and galvanie piles imperatively 'inttrrogate Na 
ture — nho however shons no haste to answ er In defect 
ot Eaphaels, and Angelos, and Mozans we ha*e Eojdl 
Academies of Painting Siuljiture Music whereby the Ian 
guishing spint of Alt may be strengthened aa by the more 
gtoeroua diet of Public Kitchen Literature, too has its 
Paternoster row mechanism, it^ Trade-dinners its Editorial 
conclaves and huge subterranean puffing bellows so that 
books are not onlj pnnted but in a gre'it measure w ritten 
and sold by michineiy National culture, spiritual beneht 
of all sorts, 13 under the 'same managt,ment No Qneeu 
Christina in thesa times needs to send for her De carles 
DO King Frederick for his Voltaire, and painfully nourish 
him with pensions and flattery : any sovereign of taste, who 
wishes to enlighten his people, has only to impose a new 
tax, and with the proceeds establish Philosophic Institutes. 
Hence the Koyal and Imperial Societies, the Bibliotheques, 
Glyptoiheques, Technotheques, which front us in all capital 
cities ; like so many well-finished hives, to which it is ex- 
pected the stray agencies of Wisdom will swarm of their 
own accord, and hive and make honey. In like manner, 
among ourselves, when it is thought that religion is declining, 
we have only to vole half-a-million's worth of bricks and 
mortar, and build new churches. In Ireland, it seems they 
have gone still farther; having actually established a 'Pen- 
ny-a-week Purgatory-Society ! ' Thus does the Genius of 
Mechanism stand by to help us in all difiicultiea and emer- 
gencies ; and, with his iron back, bears all our burdens. 

These things, which we slate lightly enough here, are yet 
of deep import, and indicate a mighty change in our whole 
manner of existence. For the same habit regulates not 
our modes of action alone, but our modes of thought and 
feeling. Men ai-e grown mechanical in head and in heart. 
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Cousins and ^ tllemaiua , n bile, id the department ot Fbys- 
ies, it reckons fer other names. Among ourselves, the Phi- 
losot>hy of Mind, after a rickety infancy, wliich never reached 
the vigour of manhood, fell suddenly into decay, languished 
and finally died out, with its last amiable cultivator, Professor 
Stewart In no nation but Germany has any decisive effort 
been made in psychological science ; not to sx>eak of any de- 
cisive reauiL The science of the age, in short, is physical, 
chemical, physiological ; in all shapes mechanical. Our fa- 
vorite Mathematics, the highly prized exponent of all these 
other sciences, has also become more and more mechanical. 
Excellence in what is called its higher departments depends 
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less on natural genius, than on acquired eipertness in niKld- 
ing its machinery. Without underialuing the wonderful 
results which a Lagrange or Laplace eilut-es by means of 
it, we may remark, that their cak-ulus, differential and inte- 
gral, is little else than a more cunningly-constructed arith- 
metical mill ; where the factors being put in, are, as it were, 
ground into the true product, under cover and without other 
effort on our part than steady turning ot the handle We 
have more Mathematics than ever, but leas Muhesii 
Archimedes and Plato could not have read the Mecamqw 
Celeste ; but neither would the whole French Institul* see 
aught in that saying, ' God geometriaes ' ' but a !>entimental 
rodomontade. 

Nay, our whole Metaphysics itself, from Ijocke's tiiae 
downwards, has been physical ; not a spiritual philosophy, 
but a material one. The singular estimation in which his 
Essay was so long held as a scientific work (an estimation 
grounded, indeed, on the estimable characler of the man) 
will one day be thought a curious indication of the spirit of 
these times. His whole doctrine is mechanical, in its aim 
and ori^n, in its method and its results. It is not a philoso- 
phy of the mind: it is a mere discussion concerning the ori- 
gin of our consdousness, or ideas, or whatever else they are 
called ; a genetic history of what we see in the mind. The 
grand secrets of Necessity and Freewill, of the Mind's vital 
or non-vital dependence on Matter, of our mysterious rela- 
tions to Time and Space, to God, to the Universe, are not, in 
the faintest degree, touched on in these inquiries ; and seem 
not to have the smallest connexion with them. 

The last class of our Scotch Metaphysicians had a dim 
notion that much of this was wrong ; but they knew not how 
to right it. The school of Eeid had also from the first taken 
a mechanical course, not seeing any other. The singular 
conplusions at which Hume, setting out from their admitted 
premises, was arriving, brought this school into being ; they 
let loose Instinct, aa an undt scrim inating bandog, to guard 
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them against these conclusions ; — they to^ed lustily at the 
k^ical chain by which Hume was so coldly towing them and 
the world into bottomless abysses of Atheism and Falaiism. 
But Ihe chain somehow snapped between them ; and the 
issue has been that nobody now cares about either, — any 
more than about Hartley's, Darwin's, or Priestley'a contem- 
poraneous doings ID England. Hartley's vibrations and 
vibratiuncleB, one would think, were material and mechani- 
cal enough ; but our Continenial neighbours have gone still 
farther. One of their philosophers has lately discovered, 
that 'as the liver secretes bile, so does the brain secrete 
thought;' which astonishing discovery, Dr. Cabanis, more 
lately still, in hia Rapports du Physique ef du Morak de 
t Homme, has pushed into its minutest developmenis. The 
metaphysical philosophy of this last inquirer is certainly no 
shadowy or unsubstantial one. He fairly lays open our 
moral structure with his dissecting-knives and real metal 
probes ; and exhibits it to the inspection of mankind, by 
Leuwenhoek microscopes, and inflation with the anatomical 
blowpipe. Thought, he is inclined to hold, is still secreted 
by the brain ; but then Poetry and Eehgion (and it is really 
worth knowing) are 'a product of the smaller intestines!' 
We have the greatest admiration for this learned doctor : 
with what scientific stoicism he walks through the land of 
wonders, anwondering; like a wise man through some huge, 
gaudy, imposing Vauxhall, whose fire-works, cascades and 
symphonies, the vulgar may enjoy and believe in, — but 
where he finds nothing real but the saltpetre, pasteboard and 
catgut. His book may be regarded as the uliimatum of me- 
chanical metaphysics in our time ; a remarkable realisation 
of what in Martinus Scriblerus was still only an idea, that 
'as the jack had a meat-roasting quality, so had the body a 
thinking quality,' — upon the strength of which the Nurem- 
bergers were to build a wood-and-lealher man, ' who should 
reason as well as most country parsons.' Vaucanson did 
indeed make a wooden duck, that seemed to eat and digest; 
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but that bold scheme of the Nurembergers remaltit'd for a 
more modem virtuoso. 

This condition of the two great departments of knowl- 
edge, —the outward, cultivated exclusively on mechanical 
principles; the inward, finally abandoned, because, cultivated 
on such principles, it is found to yield no result, — suffi- 
ciently indicates the intellectual bias of our time, its all-per- 
vading disposition towards that line of inquiry. In fact, an 
inward persuasion has long been diffusing itself, and now and 
then even comes to utterance, That, except the externa!, 
there are no true sciences ; that to the inward world (if there 
be any) our only conceivable road is through the outward; 
that, in short, what cannot be investigated and understood 
mechanically, cannot be investigated and understood at all. 
We advert the more particularly to these intellectual pro- 
pensities, as to prominent symptoms of our age, because 
Opinion is at all times doubly related to Action, first as cause, 
then as effect; and the speculative tendency of any age will 
therefore give as, on the whole, the best indications of ita 
practical tendency. 

Nowhere, for example, is the deep, almost exclusive faith 
we have in Mechanism more visible than in the Politics of 
this lime. Civil government does, by its nature, include 
much that is mechanical, and must he treated accordingly. 
We terra it indeed, in ordinary language, the Machine of 
Society, and talk of it as the grand working wheel from 
which all private machines must derive, or to which they 
must adapt, their movementa. Considered merely as a 
metaphor, all ibis is well enough ; but here, as in so many 
other cases, the ' foam hardens itself into a shell,' and the 
shadow we have wantonly evoked stands terrible before iis, 
and will not depart at our bidding. Giovemment includes 
much also that is not mechanical, and cannot be treated me- 
chanically ; of which latter truth, as appears to us, the politi- 
cal speculations and exertions of our time are taking less and 
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Nay, in the very outset, we might note the mighty inlerest 
taken in mere pc^itieal arrangemenU, as itself the sign of a 
mechanical i^e. The whole discontent of Europe takes thia 
direction. The deep, strong cry of all civilised nations, — a 
cry which, every one now sees, must and will be answered, 
is: Give us a reform of Government ! A good structure of 
legislation, a proper check upon the executive, a wise ar- 
rangement of the judiciary, is oil that is wanting for human 
happiness. The Philosopher of this age is not a Socrates, a 
Plato, a Hooker, or Taylor, who inculcates on men the neces- 
sity and infinite worth of moral goodness, the great truth 
that our happiness depends on the mind which is within us, 
and not on the circumstances which are without us ; but a 
Smith, a De Lolme, a Bentham, wlio chiefly inculcates the 
reverse of this, — that our happiness depends entirely on 
external circumstances ; nay, that the strengtJi and dignity 
of the mind within us is itself the creature and consequence 
of these. Were the laws, the government, in good order, all 
were well with us; the rest would care for itself! Dissen- 
tients from this opinion, expressed or implied, are now rarely 
to be met with ; widely and angrily as men difier in its appli- 
cation, the principle is admitted by all. 

Equally mechanical, and of equal simplicity, are the 
methods proposed by both parties for completing or secur- 
ing thia all-sufflcient perfection of arrangement. It is no 
longer the moral, religious, spiritual condition of the people 
that is our concern, but their physical, practical, economical 
condition, as regulated by public laws. Thus is the Body- 
politic more than ever worshipped and tendered ; but the 
Soul-politic less than ever. Love of country, in any high or 
generous sense, in any other than an almost animal sense, 
or mere habit, has little importance attached to it in such 
reforms, or in the opposition shown them. Men are to be 
guided only by their self-interests. Good government is a 
good balancing of these ; and, except a keen eye and appetite 
for self-interest, requires no virtue in any quarter. To both 
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parties it is emplialically a machine: to the discontented, a 
'taxing-machine ; ' lo the contented, a ' machine for securing 
property.' Its duties and ita faults are not those of a father, 
but of an active parish-constable. 

Thus it is by the mere condition of the machine ; by pre- 
serving it untouched, or else by reconstruction: it, and oiling 
it anew, that man's salvation as a social being is to be insured 
and indefinitely promoted. Contrive the fabric of law aright, 
and without farther efibrt on your part, that divine spirit of 
Freedom which all hearts venerate and long for, will of her- 
self come to inhabit it; and under her healing wings every 
noxious influence will wither, every good and salutary one 
more and more expand. Nay, so devoted are we to thia 
principle, and at the same time so curiously mechanical, that 
a new trade, specially grounded on it, has arisen among us, 
under the name of ' Codification,' or code-making in the 
abstract ; whereby any people, for a reasonable consideration, 
may be accommodat«d with a patent code; — more easily 
than curious individuals with patent breeches, for the people 
does not need to be measured first. 

To us who live in the midst of all this, and see continually 
the faith, hope and practice of every one founded on Mech- 
anism of one kind or other, it is apt to seem quito natural, 
and as if it could never have been otherwise. Nevertheless, 
if we recollect or reflect a little, we shall find both that it has 
been, and might again be otherwise. The domain of Mech- 
anism, — meaning thereby political, ecclesiastical or other 
outward establishments, — was once considered as embracing, 
and we are persuaded can at any time embrace, but a limited 
portion of man's interests, and by no means the highest 
portion. 

To speak a little pedantically, there is a science of D^am- 
ics in man's fortunes and nature, as well as of Mechanics. 
There is a science which treats of, and practically addresses, 
the primary, unmodified forces and energies of man, the mys- 
terious springs of Love, and Fear, and Wonder, of Enthu- 
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siasiii, Poetry, Religion, all wliich have a truly vital and 
infinite character ; as well a* a science which practically 
addresses Ihe finite, modified developmenla of thfse, wlien 
Ihey take the shape of immediate ' motive^,' as hope of 
reward, or as fear of punishmenl. 

Now it is certain, that in former limes the wise men, the 
enlightened lovers of their kind, who appeared gfnerally as 
Moralists, Poets or Priests, did, without neglecting the Me- 
chanical province, deal chiefly with the Dynamical ; applying 
themselves chiefly to regulate, increase and purify the inward 
primary powers of man ; and fancying that herein lay the 
main difficulty, and the best service they could undertake. 
But a wide ditTerence ia manifest in our age. For the wise 
men, who now appear aa Political Philosophers, deal exclu- 
sively with the Mechanical province ; and occupying them- 
selves in counting up and estimating men's motives, strive by 
curious checking and balancing, and other adjustments of 
Profit and Loss, to guide them to their true advaat^e ; 
while, unfortunately, those same ' motives ' are so innumer- 
able, and so variable in every individual, that no really use- 
ful conclusion can ever be drawn from their enumeration. 
But though Mechanism, wisely contrived, has done much for 
man in a social and moral point of view, we cannot be per- 
suaded that it has ever been the chief source of his worth or 
happiness. Consider the great elements of human enjoy- 
ment, the attainments and possessions that esalt man's life 
to its present height, and see what part of these he owes to 
institutions, to Mechanism of any kind ; and what to the in- 
stinctive, unbounded force, which Nature herself lent him, 
and still continues to him. Shall we say, for example, that 
Science and Art are Indebted principally to the founders of 
Schools and Universities ? Did not Science originate rather, 
and gain advancement, in the obscure closets of the Roger 
Bacons, Keplers, Newtons ; in the workshops of the Fausts 
and the Watts ; wherever, and in what guise soever Nature, 
from the first times downwards, bad sent a gifted spirit upon 
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the earth? Again, were Homer and Shakspeare members 
of any beneficed guild, or made Poels by means of it? Were 
Painling and Sculpture created by forethougbt, brought into 
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lian Religion, which, under every theory of it, in tlie be- 
lieving or Qnl>elieving mind, must ever be regarded ae the 
crowning glory, or rather the life and soul, of our whole 
modern culture ; How did Christianity arise and spread 
abroad among men ? Was it by institutions, and estahlish- 
mente, and well-ai' ranged systems of mechanism ? Not so ; 
on the contrary, in all pa^t and existing institutions for those 
ends, its divine spirit lias invariably been found to languish 
and decay. It arose in the mystic deeps of man's soul ; and 
was spread abroad by the ' preaching of the word,' by simple, 
altogether natural and individual efforts ; and flew, like 
hallowed fire, from heart to heart, tiO all were purified and 
illuminated by it ; and its heavenly light shone, as it still 
shines, and (as sun or star) will ever shine, through the 
whole dark destinies of man. Here again was no Mech- 
anism ; man's highest attainment was accomphshed Dynami- 
cally, not Mechanically. Nay, we wiU venture to say,'that no 
high attfunment, not even any far-extending movement among 
men, was ever accomplished otherwise. Strange as it may 
seem, if we read History with any degree of thoughtful ness, 
we shall find, that Ihe checks and balances of Profit and Loss 
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have never beeu the grand agents with men ; that they have 
never been i-oused into deep, thorough, all-pervading efforts 
by any computable prospect of Profit and Loss, for any visi- 
ble, finite object ; but always for some invisible and infinite 
one. The Crusades took their rise in Religion; their visible 
object was, comnierdaily speaking, worth nolhing. It was the 
boundless Invisible world that wtw laid bare in the imagiDa- 
tions of those men ; and in its burning light, the visible 
shrunk as a scroll. Not mechanical, nor produced by me- 
chanical means, was this vast movemenL No dining at Free- 
masons' Tavern, with the other long train of modem machin- 
ery ; no cunning reconciliation of ' vested interests,' was 
required here : only the passionate voice of one man, the 
rapt soul looking through the eyes of one man ; and rugged, 
steel-clad Europe trembled beneath his words, and followed 
him whither he listed. In later ages it was slill the same. 
The Reformation bad an invisible, mystic and ideal aim ; the 
result was indeed to be embodied in external things ; but its 
spirit, its worth, was internal, invisible, infinite. Our English 
Revolution loo originated in Religion. Men did battle, in 
those old days, not for Purse-sake, but for Conscience-sake. 
Nay, in our own days it is no way difTerent. The French 
Revolution itself had something higher in it than cheap 
bread and a Habeas-corpus act. Here too was an Idea; 
a Dynamic, not a Mechanic force. It was a struggle, though 
a blind and at last an insane one, for the infinite, divine 
nature of Right of Freedom, of Country. 

Thus does man, in every age, vindicate, consciously or un- 
consciously, his celestial birthright. Thus does Nature hold 
on her wondrous, unquestionable course ; and all our systems 
and theories are but so many froth-eddies or sand-banks, 
which fi'om time to time she casts up, and washes away. 
When we can drain the Ocean into mill-ponds, and bottle 
up the Force of Gravity, to be sold by retail, in gas-jars ; 
then may we hope to comprehend the infinitudes of man's 
soul under formulas of Profit and Iioss ; and rule over this 
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too, as fitr 1 pitf It engine bv hni. and ^aiy i d bU 

Nay t,ven with n,ga:d to Govimment itself can it be 
necessaiy to remind any one that Freedom mlhout wliich 
indeed all spiritual life i impo-<sible depends on infinitely 
more complex influencea thin either the extension or the 
curtailment of the demoLratii interest ? Who la there 
thai, ' taking the high prion roid shall point out what these 
influences ire what deep subtle inextricably entangled in 
fluences they have been and may be ? For man is not the 
creature and product of Mechanism ; but, in a far truer 
sense, its creator and producer : it is the noble People that 
makes the noble Government ; rather than conversely. On 
the whole, Institutions are much ; but they are not all. The 
freest and highest spirits of the world have often been found 
under strange outward circumstances : Saint Paul and his 
brother Apostles were politically slaves ; Epicletus was per- 
sonally one. Again, forget the influences of Chivalry and 
Religion, and ask : What countries produced Columbus and 
Las Casas ? Or, descending from virtue and heroism, to 
mere enei^ and spiritual talent. Cortes, Pizarro, Alba, 
Ximenes? The Spaniards of the sixteenth century were 
indisputably the noblest nation of Europe ; yet they had the 
Inquisition and Philip II. They have the same government 
at this day ; and are the lowest nation. The Dutch too have 
retained their old constitution ; but no Siege of Leyden, no 
William the Silent, not even an Egiaont or De Witt any 
longer appears among them. With ourselves also, where 
much has changed, effect has nowise followed cause as it 
should have done : two centuries ago, the Commons Speaker , 
addressed Queen Elizabeth on bended knees, happy that the 
virago's foot did not even smite him ; yet the people wei-e 
then governed, not by a Castlereagh, but by a Bui^hley; 
they had their Shakspeare and Philip Sidney, where we have 
our Sheridan Knowles and Beau Brummel. 

These and the like facts are so familiar, the truths which 
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they preach so obvious, and have in all pa^t tioies been so 
universally believed and aeted on, that we should almost feel 
ashamed for repeating them; were it not that, on every hand, 
the memory of them seems to have passed away, or at beat 
died into a faint tradition of no value as a practical prind- 
ple. To judge by the loud clamour of our Constitution-build- 
ers, Statists, Economisis, directors, creators, reformers of 
Public Societies ; in a word, all manner of Mechanists, from 
the Cartwright up to the Code-maker ; and by the nearly 
total silence of all Preachers and Teachers who should give 
a voice to Poetry, Religion and Morality, we might fancy 
either that man's Dynamical nature was, to all spnilual 
inienis, extinct, or etue so perfected that nothing more was 
to be made of it by the old means ; and hencetorth, only in 
his Mechanical contrivances did any hope exiat lor him 

To define the limits of these two departments of man's 
activity, which work into one another, and by means of one 
another, so intricately and inseparably, were hy its nature 
an impossible attempt. Their relative importance, even to 
the wisest mind, will vary in different times, according to the 
special wants and dispositions of these times. Meanwhile, it 
seems clear enough that only in the right coordination of the 
two, and the vigorous forwai-ding of both, does our true line 
of action lie. Undue cultivation of the inward or Dynami- 
cal province leads to idle, visionary, impracticable courses, 
and, espedally in rude eras, to Superstition and Fanaticism, 
with their long train of baleful and well-known evils. Undue 
cultivation of the outward, again, though less immediately 
pitjudicial, and even for the time productive of many pal- 
pable benelits, must, in the long-run, by destroying Moral 
Force, which is the parent of all other Force, prove not less 
certainly, and perhaps still more hopelessly, peniicious.^ This, 
we take it, is the grand characteristic of our age. \By our 
skill in Mechanism, it has come to pass, that in the manage- 
ment of external things we excel all other ages; while in 
whatever respects the pure moral nature, in true dignity of 
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soul and chiractei ne aie perhifs inlenor to most civilised 

Iti fact, jf we look deepei we shall find that this faith in 
Mechanism has now struck its roots down lato man's most 
intimate, pnmiiy sources of coniiction and is thence send- 
ing up, over Ilia whole life lad activity, innumerable stems, 
— fruit-beanng and poiaon bearing The truth is, mea have 
lost their behet in the Invisible anl believe, and hope, and 
work onlj in the Visible or to speak it in other worda : 
This is not a Eeligious age. Only the material, the imme- 
diately practical, not the divine and spiritual, is important to 
us. The infinite, absolute character of Virtue has passed 
into a finite, conditional one ; it is no longer a woi-ship of the 
Beautiful and Good ; but a calculation of the Pi'ofitable. 
Worship, indeed, in any sense, is not recognised among us, or 
is mechanically explained into Fear of pain, or Hope of 
pleasure. Our true Deify is Mechanism. It has subdued 
external Nature for us, and we think it will do all other 
things. We are Giants in physical power ; in a deeper than 
metaphorical sense, we are Titans, that strive, by heaping 
mountain on mountain, to conquer Heaven also. 

The strong Mechanical character, so visible in the spiritual 
pursuits and methods of this age, may be traced much far- 
ther into the condition and prevailing disposition of our spir- 
itual nature itself. Consider, for example, the general fash- 
ion of Intellect in this era. Intellect, the power man has of 
knowing and believing, is now nearly synonymous with Logic, 
or the mere power of arranging and communicating. Its 
implement is not Meditation, but Argument. ' Cause and 
effect' is almost the only category under which we look at, 
and work with, all Nature. Our first' question with regard 
to any object is not, What is it ? but, How is it? We are 
no longer instinctively driven to apprehend, and lay to heart, 
what is Good and Lovely, but rather to inquire, as onlookers, 
how it is produced, whence it comes, whither it goes. Our 
favourite Philosopher have no love and no hatred ; they 
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Stand among us not to do, nor to create anything, but as a 
sort of Logic-mills lo grind out the true causes and etfects of 
all that is done and created. To the eye of a Smith, a 
Hume or a Constant, a!! is well that works quietly. An 
Order of Ignatius Loyola, a Presbyterian ism of John Knox, 
a Wickliffe or a Henrj- the Eighth, are simply so many 
mechanical phenomena, caused or causing. 

The Eitphuist of our day differs much from his pleasant 
predecessors. An intellectual dapperling of these times 
boasts chiefly of his irresistible perspicacity, his 'dwelling in 
the daylight of truth,' and so forth ; which, on examination, 
turns out to be a dwelling in the MisA-light of ' closet-logic,' 
and a deep unconsciousness thai there is any other light to 
dwell in or any other objects to survey with it. Wonder, 
indeed, is, on all hands, dying out : it is the sign of unculti- 
vation to wonder. Speak to any small man of a high, ma- 
jestic Reformation, of a high, majestic Luther ; and forthwith 
he sets about 'accounting' for it;; how the 'circumstances 
of the time' called for such a character, and found him, we 
suppose, standing ^rt and road-ready, to do its errand ; how 
the ' eireunistances of the time' created, fashioned, floated 
him quietly along into the result ; how, in short, this small 
man, had he been there, could have peiformed the like him- 
self! For it is the ' force of circumstances ' that does every- 
thing ; the force of one man can do notiiing. Now all this is 
grounded on little more than a metaphor. We figure Society 
as a ' Machine,' and that mind is opposed to mind, as body is 
to body ; whereby two, or at most ten, little minds must be 
stronger than one great mind. Notable absurdity ! For the 
plain truth, very plain, we think, is, that minds are opposed 
to minds in quite a different way ; and one man that has a 
higher Wi.sdom, a hitherto unknown spiritual Truth in him, 
is stronger, not than ten men that have it not, or than 
ten thousand, but than aU men that have it not ; and 
stands among them with a quite ethereal, angelic power, 
as with a sword out of Heaven's own arraoiy, sky-tempere^ 
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which no buckler, and no tower of brass, will finally with- 

But to us, in these times, such considerations rarely occur. 
"We enjoy, we see nothing by direct vision; but only by re- 
flection, and in anatomical dismerabermenl. Like Sir Hudi- 
braa, for every Why we must have a Wherefore. We bave 
our little thewy on all human and divine things. Poetry, 
the workings of genius itself, which in all times, with one or 
another meaning, has been called Inspiration, and held to be 
mysterious and inscrutable, is no longer without its scientific 
exposition. The building of the lofiy rhyme is like any other 
masonry or bricklaying; we have theories of its rise, height, 
decline and fall, — which latter, it would seem, is now near, 
(unong all people. Of our ' Theories of Taste,' as they are 
called, wherein the deep, infinite, unspeakable l^ove of Wis- 
dom and Beauty, which dweOs in all men, is ' explained,' 
made mechanically visible, from ' Association ' and the like, 
why should we say aJiything? Hume has written us a ' Nat- 
ural History of Religion ; ' in which one Natural History all 
the rest are included. Strangely too does the general, feeling 
coincide with Hume's in this wonderful problem ; for whether 
his ' Natural History ' be the right one or not, that Religion 
must have a Natural History, all of us, cleric and laic, seem 
to be agreed. He indeed regards it as a IMsease, we again 
as Health ; so far there is a difference ; but in our first prin- 

To what exlent theological Unbelief, we mean intellectual 
dissent from the Church, in its view of Holy Writ, prevails 
at this day, would be a highly important, were it not, under 
any circumstances, an almost impossible inquiry. But the 
Unbelief, which is of a slill more fundamental character, 
every man may see prevailing, with scarcely any but the 
faintest contradiction, all around him ; even in the Pulpit 
itself. Religion in most countries, more or less in every 
country, is no longer what it was, and should be, — a thou- 
sand-voiced psalm from the heart of Man to his invisible 
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Father, the fountain of all Goodness, Beauty, Truth, and 
revealed in every revelation of these ; but for the most part, 
a wise prudential feeling grounded on mere calculation; a 
matter, as all others now are, of Expediency and Utility ; 
whereby some smaller quantum of earthly enjoyment may 
be exchanged for a far larger quantum of celestial enjoyment. 
Thus Religion too is Profit, a working for wages ; not Rev- 
erence, but vulgar Hope op Fear. Many, we know, very 
many, we hope, are still religious in a far different sense ; were 
it not so, our case were too desperate ; but to witness that 
such is t!ie temper of the times, we late any calm observant 
man, who agrees or disagrees in our feeling on the matter, 
and ask him whether our view of it is not in general well- 
founded. 

Literature too, if we consider it, gives similar testimony. 
At no former era has Literature, the printed communication 
of Thought, been of such importance aa it is now. We oflen 
hear that the Chureh is in danger ; and truly so it is, — in a 
danger it seems not to know of: for, with its tithes in the 
most perfect safety, its functions are becoming more and 
more superseded. The true Church of England, at this mo- 
ment, lies in the Editors of its Newspapers. These preach 
to the people daily, weekly ; admonishing kings themselves; 
advising peace or war, with an authority which only the first 
Reformers, and a long-past class of Popes, were possessed 
of; inflietiiig moral censure; imparting moral encourage- 
ment, consolation, edification; in all ways diligently ' admin- 
istering the Discipline of the Church.' It may be said loo, 
that in private disposition the new Preachers somewhat re- 
semble the Mendicant Friars of old times : outwardly full of 
holy zeal; inwardly not without stratagem, and hunger for 
terrestrial things. But omitting this class, and the boundless 
host of watery personages who pipe, as they are able, on so 
many scrannel straws, let us look at tlie higher regions of 
Literature, where, if anywhere, the pure melodies of Poesy 
and Wisdom should be heard. Of natural talent there is no 
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deficiency : one or two richly-endowed individuals even give 
us a, superiority in this respect. But what is the song they 
eing? Is if a tone of the Memnon Statue, breathing music 
as the liffht first touches it ? A ' liquid wisdom,' disclosing to 
our sense the deep, infinite harmonies of Nature and man's 
soul ? Alas, no ! It is not a. matin or vesper hymn to the 
Spirit of Beauty, hut a fierce clashing of cymhals, and shout- 
ing of multitudes, as children pass through the fire to Moloch ! 
Poetry itself has no eye for the Invisible. Beauty is no 
longer the god it worships, but some brute image of Sfi-ength ; 
which we may well call an idol, for true Strength is one and 
the same with Beauty, and its worship also is a hymn. The 
meek, silent Light can mould, create and purify all Nature ; 
but the loud Whirlwind, the sign and product of Disunion, 
(rf Weakness, passes on, aud is forgotten. How widely this 
veneration for the physically Strongest has spread itself 
through Literature, any one may judge, who reads either 
criticism or poem. We praise a work, not as ' true,' but as 
' strong ; ' our highest praise is that it has ' afiected ' us, has 
'terrified' us. All this, it has been well observed, is the 
' maximum of the Barbarous,' the symptom, not of vigorous 
refinement, but of luxurious corruption. It speaks much, 
too, for men's indestructible love of truth, that nothing of this 
kind will abide with them ; that even the talent of a Byron 
cannot permanently seduce us into idol-worship ; that he too, 
with all his wild siren charming, already begins to be dis- 
regarded and forgotten. 

Again, with respect to our Moral condition : here also, he 
who runs may read that the same physical, mechanical influ- 
ences are everywhere busy. For the ' superior morality,' of 
which we hear so much, we too would desire to be thankful; 
at the same time, it were but blindness to deny that this 
'superior morality' is properly rather an 'inferior criminal- 
ity,' produced not by greater love of Virtue, hut by greater 
perfection of Police ; and of that far subtler and stronger 
Police, called Public Opinion. This last watches over us 
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with ita Argus eyes more keenly than ever ; but the ' inward 
eye ' seems heavy with sleep. Of «ny belief in invisible, 
divine things, we find as few traces in our Morality as else- 
where. It is by tangible, material considerations that we are 
guided, not by inward and spiritual. Self-denial, the parent 
of all virtue, in any true sense of that word, has perhaps 
seldom been rarer : so rare is it, that the most, even in Ibeir 
abstract speculations, regard its existence as a chimera. 
Virtue is Pleasure, is Profit; no celestial, hut an earthly 
thing. Virtuous men. Philanthropists, Martyrs are happy 
accidents ; their ' taste ' lies the right way ! In all senses, 
we worahip and follow after Power ; which may be called a 
physical pursuit. No man now loves Truth, as Truth must 
be loved, with an infinite love ; but only with a finite love, 
and as it were par amours. Nay, properly speaking, he does 
not believe and know it, but only ' IhinJcs ' it, and that ' there 
is every probability ! ' He preaches it aloud, and rushes cou- 
rageously forth with it, — if there is a multitude huzzaing at 
bis back ; yet ever keeps looking over his shoulder, and the 
instant the huzzaing languishes, he loo stops short. In fact, 
what morality we have takes the shape of Ambition, of Hon- 
our: beyond money and money's worth, our only rational 
blessedness is Popularity. It were hut a fool's trick to die 
for conscience. Only for ' character,' by duel, or, in ease of 
extremity, by suicide, is the wise man bound to die. By 
arguing on the ' force of circumstances,' we have argued 
away all force from ourselves ; and stand leashed together, 
uniform in dress and movement, like the rowers of some 
boundless galley. This and that may be right and true ; 
but we must not do it Wonderful ' Force of Public Opin- 
ion ! ' We must act and walk in all points as it prescribes ; 
follow the ti-affic it bids us, realise the sum of money, the 
degree of 'influence' it expects of us, or we shall be lightly 
esteemed ; certain mouthfula of articulate wind will be blown 
at us, and this what mortal cou«^ can front ? Thus, while 
dvil liberty is more and more secured to us, our moral 
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liberty is all but lost. Practically considered, our creed is 
Fatalism; and, free in hand and foot, we are sliackled in 
heart and soul with far straiter than feudal chains. Truly 
may we say, with the Philosopher, ' the deep meaning of the 
Laws of Mechanism Kes heavy on us ; ' and in the closet, in 
the market-place, in the temple, by the social hearth, encum- 
bers the whole movements of our mind, and over our noblest 
faculties is spreading a nightmare sleep. 

These dark features, we are aware, belong more or less to 
other ages, as well as to ours. This faith in Mechanism, in 
the all-importance of physical things, is in every age the 
common refuge of Weakness and blind Discontent ; of all 
who believe, as many will ever do, that man's true good lies 
without him, not within. We are awai-e also, that, as ap- 
plied to ourselves in all their aggravation, they form but half 
a pictui-e ; that in the whole picture there are bright lighls 
as well as gloomy shadows. If we here dwell chiefly on the 
latter, let us not be blamed : it is in general more profilable 
to reckon up our defects than to boast of our attainments. 

Neither, with ail these evib more or less dearly before us, 
have we at any time despaired of the fortunes of society. 
Despair, or even despondency, in tJiat respect, appears to us, 
in all cases, a groundless feeling. We hare a faith in the 
imperishable dignity of man ; in the high vocation to which, 
throughout this his earthly history, he has been appointed. 
However it may be with individual nations, whatever melan- 
eholie speculators may assert, it seems a well-ascertained fact, 
that in all times, reckoning even from those of the Heraelidea 
and Pelasgi, the happiness and greatness of mankind at large 
have been continually progressive. Doubtless this age also 
is advancing, lis very unrest, its ceaseless activity, its dis- 
content contains matter of promise. Knowledge, education 
are opening the eyes of the humblest ; are increasing the 
number of thinking minds without limit- This is as it should 
be i for not in turning back, not in resisting, but only in reso- 
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lutelj struggling forward, does our life consist. Naj, after 
all, our spiritual maladies are but of Opinion ; we are but 
fettered by chains of our own foiling, and wbict ourselves 
also L-an rend asunder. This deep, paralysed subjection to 
physical objects fomes not from Nature, but from our own 
unn-ise mode of mewing Nature. Neither can we under- 
stand that man wants, at this hour, any faculty of heart, soul 
or body, that ever belonged to him. ' He, who has been 
born, has been a First Man : ' has had lying before his 
young eyes, and as yet unliardened into scientific shapes, a 
world as plastic, infinite, divine, as lay before the eyes of 
Adam himsetf. If Mechanism, like some glass bell, encirdea 
and imprisons us ; if the soul looks forth on a fair heavenly 
country which it cannot reach, and pines, and in its scanty 
atmosphere is ready to perish, — yet the bell is but of glass ; 
' one bold 'itroke to break the bell in piece* and thou art de- 
liveied Not the invisible world is wanting for it dwells m 
man t ^oul and this last i itill here Are the solemn tern 
plea in which the Dmnity was nee vi'sibly revealed -imong 
IS, ctumblmg \w\y ■" We can repi r them we can rebuild 
them The wisdom the heioic wjifh of our forefathets, 
wlicb we hne lost, we can recoier rhat admiration of old 
noblenes? which now to often shows itself v. i fa nt dilet 
ianteism will one day become a generouf emulatun and man 
maj agnn be all that he has been and more than he has 
been Nor are the->e the mere dajdteam-, of faaej they 
are clear poasibilitici nay in thia time (hey aie even a sum 
ing the character of hopes Indications we do ee in other 
countnea and in oui own signs infinitely cheering to us that 
Mechanism is not always to be our hard la kmaster but one 
day to be our plianl, all ministering servant that a new and 
brighter spiritual era is slowly evolving ilself for all men. 
But on these things our present course forbids us 1« enter. 

Meanwhile, that great outward changes are in progress, 
can be doubtful to no one. The time is sick and out of joint. 
Many things have reached their height; and it is a wise 
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adage that tells us, ' the darkest hour is nearest the dawn.' 

Wherever we can gather indication of the public thought, 
whether from printed books, as in Fraoee or Germany, or 
fi'om Carbonari rebellions and other political tumults, as in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and Greece, the voice it utters is the 
same. The thinking minds of all nations call for change. 
There is a deep-lying struggle in the whole fabric of society ; 
a boundless grinding collision of the New with the Old. The 
French Revolution, as is now visible enough, was not the 
parent of this mighty movement, but its offspring. Those 
two hostile influences, which always exist in human things, 
and on the constant intercommunion of which depends 
their health and safety, had lain in separate masses, accu- 
mulating through generations, and France waa the scene of 
their fiercest explosion ; but the final issue was not unfolded 
in that country : nay it is not yet anywhere unfoided. Polit- 
ical freedom is hitherto the object of these efibrts ; but they 
will not and cannot stop there. It is toward-^ a higher free- 
dom than mere freedom from oppression from his fellow- 
mortal, that man dimly aims. Of this higher, heavenly free- 
dom, which is ' man's reasonable service,' all hi^ noble 
institutions, his faithful endeavours and loftiest altainments, 
are but the body, and more and more approximated emblem. 
On the whole, as this wondrous planet. Earth, is journey- 
ing with its fellows through infinite Spaee, so are the 
wondrous destinies embarked on it journeying through in- 
finite Time, under a higher guidance than ours. For the 
present, as our astronomy inform= us, its path lies towards 
Hercules, the constellation of Physical Power: but that is 
not our most pressing concern. Go where it will, the deep 
HEiVEtf will be around it. Therein k-t us have hope and 
sure faith. To reform a world, to reform a nation, no wise"" 
man wiU undertake ; and all but foolish men know, that the 
only solid, though a fiir slower reformation, is what each be- 
gins and perfects on hiniip}/. 
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JEAN PAUL FEIEDEICH RICHTER AGAIN." 

[1830.] 

It is some six years since the name 'Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter' was first printed willi English types; and some six- 
and-forty since it has stood emblazoned and illuminated on 
all true literary Indicators among the Germans ; a fact which, 
if we consider the history of many a Kotzebue and Chateaa- 
briaud, within that period, may confirm the old doctrine, that 
the liest celebrity does not always spread ilie fastest; but 
rather, quite ' contrariwise, that as blown bladders are far 
more easily can-ied than metallic masses, though gold ones, 
of equal bulk, so the Playwright, Poetaster, Philosoplie, will 
often pass triumphantly beyond seas, while the Poet ajid Phi- 
losopher abide quietly at home. Such is the order of 
Nature : a Spurzheim flies from Vienna to Paris and Lon- 
don within the year ; a Kant, slowly advancing, may perhaps 
reach us from Konigsberg within the century: Newton, 
merely to cross the narrow Channel, required fifty jeira. 
Shakspeare, again, three times as many It is true, there 
are examples of an opposite sort; now and then, by acme 
rare chance, a Goethe, a Cervantes, mil occur m literature, 
and Kings may laugh over Dmt Quixote while it is yet un- 
finished, and scenes from Werler be painted on Chinese tea- 
cups while Ihe author is still a stripling. These, however, 
are not the rule, but tlie exceptions ; nay, rightly inter- 
preted, the exceptions which confirm it. In general, that 

' t'oBEiGN Review, No. ». — Wnhrhdl mis Jean Piml$ Lehea (Biog- 
raphy of Jeiiii PhuI). Istes, 2te!, 31bs Eainlclien. Breslau, 1826, '27, '88. 
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sadden tumoltuoua popularity comes more from partial de- 
lirium on both sides, than from dear insight ; and is of evil 
omen to all concerned with it. How many loud Bacchus- 
festivals of this sort have we seen prove lo be pseudo- 
Bacehanalia, and end in directly the inverse of Orgies ! 
Drawn by his team of iions, the jolly god advances as a 
real god, with all his thyrsi, cymbals, phallophori and 
Mainadic women ; the air, the earth is giddy with their 
clangour, their Evohes : but, alas, in a little while, the lion- 
team shows long ears, and becomes too clearly an ass-team 
in Hon-skins; the Monads wheel round in amazement; and 
then the jolly god, dragged from his chariot, is trodden into 
the kennels as a drunk mortal. 

That no such apotheosis was appointed for Richter in his 
own country, or is now lo be anticipated in any otiier, we 
cannot but regard as a natural and nowise unfortunate circum- 
stance. What divinity lies in him requires a calmer worship, 
and from quite another class of worshippers. Neither, in 
spite of that forty-years abeyance, shall we accuse England 
of any uncommon blindness towards him: nay, taking all 
things into account, we should rather consider his actual 
footing among us as evincing not only an increased rapidity 
in literary intercourse, but an intrinsic improvement in the 
manner and objects of it. Our feeling of foreign excellence, 
we hope, must be becoming truer ; our Insular taste must be 
opening more and more into a European one. For Richter 
is by no means a man whose merits, like his singularities, 
force themselves on the general eye ; indeed, without great 
patience, and some considerable Catholicism of disposition, 
no reader is likely to prosper much with him. He has a 
fine, high, altogether unusual talent; and a manner of ex- 
pressing it perhaps still more unusual. He is a Humorist 
heartily and throughout ; not only in low provinces of 
thought, where this is more common, but in the loftiest prov- 
inces, where it is wellnigli unexampled ; and thus, in wild 
sport, ' playing bowls with the sun and moon,' he fashions the 
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Strangest ideal world, which at flrst glance looks no better 
than a chaos. The Germans themselves find much to hear 
with in him ; and for readers of any other nation, he is in- 
volved in almost boundless complexity ; a mighty maze, 
indeed, but in which the plan, or traces of a plan, are no- 
where visible. Far from appreciating and appropriating the 
spirit of his writings, foreigners find it in the highest degree 
difficult to seize their grammatical meaning. Probably there 
is not, in any modern language, so intricai« a writer ; 
abounding, williout measure, in obscure allusions, in the most 
twisted phraseology ; perplexed into endless entanglements 
and dislocations, parenthesis within parenthesis ; not forget- 
ting elisions, sudden whirls, quips, conceits and all manner 
of inexplicable crotchets : the whole moving on in the gayest 
manner, yet nowise in what seem military lines, but rather in 
huge parti-coloured mob-masses. How foreigners must find 
themselves bested in this case, our readers may best judge 
from the fact, that a work wilt the following title was under- 
taken some twenty years ago, for the benefit of Richter's 
own countrymen : ' K. Eeinliold^it lexicon fur Jean Fawi's 
' Works, or explanation of all Ike foreign words and unusual 
' mod^s of speech which occur in his writings ; with short 
' notices of the historical persons and facts therein alluded to ; 
' and plain German versimis of the more diffictdt passages in 
' th^ context : — a necessary assistance for aU who wotUd read 
' those works with profU ! ' So much for the dress or vehicle 
of Richter's thoughts : now let it only be remembered farther, 
that the thoughts themselves are often of the most abstruse 
description, so that not till after laborious meditation, can 
much, either of truth or of falsehood, be discerned in them ; 
and we have a man, from whom readers with weak nerves, 
and a taste in any degree sickly, will not fail to recoil, per- 
haps with a sentiment approaching to horror. And yet, as 
we said, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, Richfer already 
meets with a certain recognition in England ; he lias his 
readers and admirers ; various tiwislations from his works 
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have been published among us ; eritieisms also, not wi(!i- 
out dear discernment, and nowise wanting in applause ; and 
to all this, so far as we can see, even the Un-Cierman part 
of the public has listened with some curiosity and hope- 
ful anticipation. From which symptoms we should infer two 
things, both very comfortable to us in our present capacity : 
Firsi, that the old strait-laced, microscopic sect of Belles- 
lettres men, whose divinity was ' Elegance,' a creed of French 
growth, aJid more admirable for men-milliners than for critics 
and philosophers, must be rapidly declining in these Islands ; 
and, secondly, which is a much more personal consideration, 
that, in still farther investigating and exhibiting this wonder- 
fiil Jean Paul, we have attempted what will be, for many of 
our readers, no unwelcome service. 

Our inquiry naturally divides itself into two departments, 
the Biographical and the Critical ; concerning both of wjiich, 
in their order, we have some observations to make ; and what, 
in regard to the latter department at least, we reckon more 
profitable, some rather curious documents to present. 

■ It does not appear that Richter's life, externally considered, 
differed much in general character from other literary lives, 
which, for most part, are so barren of incident : the earlier 
portion of it was straitened enough, but not otherwise dis- 
tinguished ; the latter and busiest portion of it was, in like 
manner, altogether private ; spent chiefly in provincial towns, 
and apart from high scenes or persons ; its principal occur- 
rences the new books he wrote, its whole course a spiritual 
and silent one. He became an author in his nineteenth 
year ; and with a conscientious assiduity adhered to that 
employment ; not seeking, indeed carefully avoiding, any in- 
terruption or disturbance therein, were it only for a day or 
an hour. Nevertheless, in looking over those Sixty Volumes 
of his, we feel as if Richter's history must have another, 
much deeper interest and worth, than outward incident? 
could impart to it. For the spirit which shines more or 
less completely through his writings is one of perennial ex- 
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eelleiice ; rare in all rimes and situations, and perhaps no- 
where and in no time more rare than in literary Europe at 
this era, "We see in this man a high, self-subsislenl, original 
and, in many respects, even great character. He shows 
himself a man of wonderful ^'fts, and with, perhaps, a still 
happier combination and adjustment of these : in whom 
Philosophy and Poetry are not only reconciled, but blended 
together into a purer esseoce, into Eeli^on ; who, with the 
softest, most universal sympathy for outward things, is in- 
wardly calm, impregnable ; holds on his way through all 
temptations and afflictions, so quietly, yet so inflexibly ; the 
true literary man amoDg a thousaod false ones, the Apollo 
among neatherds ; in one word, a man understanding the 
nineteenth century, and living in the midst of it, yet whose 
life is, in some measure, a heroic and devout one. Mo char- 
acter of this kind, we are aware, is to be formed without 
manifold and victorious struggling with the world; and the 
narrative of such struggling, what little of it can be narrated 
and interpreted, will belong to the highest species of historv. 
The acted life of such a man, it has been said, 'is itself -a 
Bible ; ' it is a ' Gospel of Freedom,' preached abroad to all 
men ; whereby, among mean unbelieving souls, we may know 
that nobleness has not yet become impossible ; and, languish- 
ing amid boundless triviality and despicability, still understand 
that man's nature is indefeasibly divine, and so hold fast what 
is the most important of all &iths, the feith in ourselves. 

But if the acted life of a pitts Votes is so high a matter, 
the written life, which, if properly written, would be a trans- 
lation and interpretation thereof, must also have great value. 
It has been said that no Poet is equal to his Poem, wliich 
saying is partially true ; but, in a deeper sense, it may also 
be asserted, and with still greater truth, that no Poera is 
equal to its Poet. Now, it is Biography that first gi\'es ua 
both Poet and Poem ; by the significance of the one eluci- 
dating and completing that of the other. That ideal outline 
of himself, which a man unconsciously shadows forth in his 
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writings, and which, rightly deciphered, will be fnier than 
any other representation of him, it is the task of ilie Biog- 
I'apher to flll-up into an actual coherent figure, and bring 
home to our experience, or at least our clear undoubting 
admiration, thereby to instruct and edify us in many ways. 
Conducted on such principles, the Biography of great men, 
especially of great Poets, that is, of men in the highest de- 
gree noble-minded and wisie, might become one of the most 
dignified and valuable species of composition. As matters 
stand, indeed, there are few Biographies that accomplish 
anything of this kind : the most are mere Indexes of a 
Biography, whicli each reader is to write out for himself, 
as he peruses them ; not the living body, but the dry bonea 
of a body, which should have been alive. To expect any 
such Promethean virtue in a common Life-writer were un- 
reasonable enough. How shall that unhii|jpy Biographic 
brotherhood, instead of writing like Index-makers and 
Government-clerks, suddenly become enkindled with some 
sparks of intellect, or even of genial fire ; and not only 
collecting dates and fects, but making use of ihem, look 
beyond the surface and economical form of a man's lile, 
into its substance and spirit ? The truth is, Biographies are 
in a similar case with Sermons and Songs : they have their 
scientific rules, their ideal of perfection and of imperfection, 
as all things have ; but hitherto their rules are only, as it 
were, unseen Laws of Nature, not critical Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and threaten us with no immediate penalty : besides, 
unlike Tragedies and Epic«, such works may be something 
without being all : their simplicity of form, moreover, is apt 
to seem easiness of execution ; and thus, for one artist in 
those departments, we have a thousand bunglers. 

With regard to Richter, in particular, to say that his 
biographic treatment has been worse than usual, were saying 
much ; yet worse than we expected, it has certainly been. 
Various 'Lives of Jean Paul,' anxiously endeavouring to 
pi-olit by the public excitement while it lasted, and com- 
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municaling in a given space almost a minimiini of informa- 
tion, have been read by us, within the last four years, with 
no great disappointment. We sti-oi-e to take thankfully 
wliat little they had to ^ve ; and looked forward, in hope, to 
that promised 'Autobiography,' wherein all deficiencies were 
to be supplied. Several years before his death, it would seem, 
Richter had determined on writing some account of his own 
life ; and with his customary honesty, had set about a thorough 
preparation for this task. After revolving many plans, some 
of them singular enough, he at last determined on the form 
of composition ; and with a haif-sporlful allusion lo Goethe's 
Dicktung und Wakrheit aus rneinem Lehen, had prefixed to 
his work the title Wahriieit aus meinem Leben (Truth from 
my Life) ; having relinquished, as impracticable, the strange 
idea of 'writing, parallel to it, a Dicktung (Fiction) also, 
under cover of Nicolaus Margraf,' — a certain Apothecaiy, 
existing only as hero of one of his last Novels ! In this 
work, which weightier avocations bad indeed retai-ded or sus- 
pended, considerable progress was said to have been made ; 
and on Bichter's decease, Herr Otto, a man of talents, 
who had been his intimate friend for half a lifetime, under- 
took the editing and completing of it ; not without sufScient 
pi-oclamation and assertion, which in the mean while was 
credible enough, that to htm only could the post of Eichter's 
Biographer belong. 

Three little Volumes of that Wahrheit aus Jean Paids 
Leben, published in the course of as many years, are at 
length before us. The First volume, which came out in 
1826, occasioned some surprise, if not disappointment ; yet 
still lefl room for hope. It was the commencement of a real 
Autobiography, and written with much hearliness and even 
dignity of manner; though taken up under a quite unex- 
pected point of view ; in that spirit of genial humour, of 
gay earnestness, which, with all its strange fantastic accom- 
paniments, often sat on Jean Paul so gracefully, and to 
which, at any rate, no reader of his works could be a 
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Stranger. By virtue of an autocratic ukaje, Paul had ap- 
pointed liimself 'Professor of liis own History,' and delivered 
W the Universe ibree tieauliful 'Lectures' on tliat subject; 
boasting, justly enough, that, in liis special department, he 
was better informed than any other man whatever. He was 
not without his oratorical secrets and professorial habits : 
thus, as Mr. Wortley, in writing his parliamentary speech 
to be read within bis hat, had marked, in various passages, 
' Here cough,' so Paul, with greater brevity, had an arbitrary 
hieroglyph introduced here and there, among his papers, and 
purporting, as be tells us, "-Meine Herren, niemand scharre, 
niemand gahne, Gentlemen, no scraping, no yawning!" — a 
hieroglyph, we must say, which many public speakers might 
stand more in need of than he. 

Unfortunately, in the Second volume, no other Lectures 
came to light, but only a string of disconnected, indeed quite 
heterogeneous Notes, intended to have been fashioned into 
such ; the full free stream of oratoiy dissipated itself into 
unsatisfactory drops. With the Third volume, which is by 
much the longest, Herr Otto appears more decidedly in his 
own person, though still rather with the scissors tlian with 
the pen ; and, behind a multitude of circumvallations and 
outposts, endeavours to advance his history a little ; the 
Lectures having left it still almost at the very commence- 
ment. His peculiar plan, and the too manifest purpose to 
continue speaking in Jean Paul's manner, greatly obstruct his 
prepress ; which, indeed, is so inconsiderable, that at the end 
of this third volume, that is, after some seven hundred small 
octavo page^ we Jmd the hero as yet, scarcely beyond his 
twentieth jear and the history propei still onlj as it were, 
be^nnmg We cannot hut legret th-it Heir Otto, whose 
ident and good putfwe to say nothing ot his lelation to 
Ri 1 ler demand regard tiom u= hid not adopted some 
ntiaighttorwird method and spoken out in [Iain pio e, which 
bpem a moie natural dialect foi 1 m whit he had to say on 
ihn maltei Insled ff a multifaiious combination lending 
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po slowly, if at all, towards unify, he might, without omitting 
those ' Lectures,' or any ' Note ' that had value, have given us 
a direct Narrative, which, if it had wanted the line of Beauty, 
might have had the still more indispensable line of Regularity, 
and been, at all events, far shorter. Till Herr Otto's work 
is compjeled, we cannot speak positively ; but, in the mean 
while, we musi say that it wears an unprosperous aspect, and 
leaves room to fear that, after all, Bichter's Biography may 
still long continue a problem. As for ourselves, in this state 
of matters, what help, towards characterising Jean Paul's 
practieal Life, we can afford, is but a few slight facts gleaned 
irom Herr Otto's and other meaner works ; and which, even 
in our own eyes, are extremely insufficient. 

Eichter was born at Wonsiede! in Bayreuth, in the year 
1763; and as his birthday fell on the 21st of March, it was 
sometimes wiltily said that he and Ihe Spring were bom 
together. He himself mentions this, and wiih a laudable 
intention: 'this epigrammatic fact,' says he, 'that I the 
' Professor and the Spring came into the world tc^ether, I 
'have indeed brought out a hundred times in conversation, 
' before now ; but I lire it off here purposely, like a cannon- 
' salute, for the hundred and first time, that so by printing I 
'may ever henceforth be unable to offer it again as bon-nwt- 
' bonbon, when, through the Printei's Devil, it has already 
'been presented to all the world.' Destiny, he seems lo 
think, made another witticism on him ; the word Eickter 
being appellative as well as proper, in the German tongue, 
where it signifies Judge. His Christian name, Jean Paul, 
which long passed for some freak of his own, and a pseu- 
donym, he seems to have derived honestly enough from 
his maternal grandfather, Johann Paul Kuhn, a substantial 
clolh-raaker in Hof; only translating the German Johimn 
into the French Jean. The Eiehters, for at least two gen- 
erations, had been schoolmastei-s, or very subaltern church- 
men, distinguished for Iheir poverty and their piety: the 
grandfather, it appears, is still remembered in his little 
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circle, as a man of quite remarkable innocence and holi- 
ness ; ' in Keustadt,' says his descendant, ' they will show 
'you a bench behind the organ, where he knelt on Sundays, 
'and a cave he had made for hina^'elf in what is called the 
' Little Culm, where he was wont to pray.' Holding, and 
laboriously discharging, three school or church offices, his 
yearly income scarcely amouuted to fifteen pounds : ' and at 
' this Hunger-fountain, common enough for Bayreuth school- 
' people, the man stood thirty-five years long, and cheerfully 
' drew.' Preferment had been slow in visiting htm: but at 
length ' it came to pass,' says Faul, 'just in my birth-year, 
' that, on the 6th of August, probably through special con- 
'nexions with the Higher Powers, he did obtain one of the 
' most important places ; in comparison with which, traly, 
'Eeclorate, and Town, and cave in the Culmberg, were 
' well worth exchanging ; a place, namely, in the Neusfadt 
'Churchyard.' — His good wife had been promoted thither 
' twenty years before him. My parents had taken me, an 
'infant, along with them to his death-bed. He was in the 
' act of departing, when a clergyman (as my father has often 
' told me) said to them : Now, let the old Jacob lay his hand 
'on the child, and bless him. T was held into the bed of 
' death, and he laid his hand on my head. — Thou good old 
'grandfather! Often have I thought of thy hand, blessing 
' as it grew cold, — when Fate led me out of dark hours into 
' clearer, — and already I can believe in thy blessing, in 
' this material world, whose life, foundation and essence is 
' Spirit ! ' 

The father, who at this time occupied the humble post of 
Tertim (Under-schoolmaster) and Organist at Wonsiedel, 
was shortly afterwards appomted Clergyman in the haralet 
of Jodi7 , and thente, m the coui-se of years, transferred to 

1 GoUeanrlei {God =. flelll not Ktrcltknf, the more common term and 
exiwtlj ciprreapondms to our« i' the word Richter H'iCs here, — and 
almost Bl«a>s alsawhcre whioli in hi= writings he hna often occasion to 
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Schwarzenbaeh on the Saale. He too waa of a t 1 j d out 
disposition, though combining with it more ene gy f ha -a 
ter, and apparently moi-e general talent ; bein t 1 m his 
neighbourhood as a bold, zealous preacher; nl 11 pa 
tjally known to the world, we believe, for som n f u 
compositions in Church-music. In poverty he a n t b sa 1 
to have altogether equalled his predecessor, who through life 
ate nothing but bread and beer ; yet poor enough he was ; 
and no less cheerful than poor. The thriving bui^her's 
daughter, whom he took to wife, had, as we guess, brought 
no money with her, but only habits little advantageous for a 
schoolmastei' or parson ; at all events, the worthy man, frugal 
aa hi household wai had continual difficulties and even died 
in deVf Paul who m those days was called Fritz nirrate= 
gaily, how his mother u-ed io de'-palch him to Hof, hei 
native town with a ptovenderbag strapped over his shoul 
ders under pietext of purehasmg at a cheaper rate there 
but m reality to get hia grocenes and dainties furnished 
gratis bj his grandmother He wa" wont to kias hi? grand 
fathei s hind behind the loom and speak with him while 
the good old lady, p^I si ra onions to all Ihe world but lavish 
to her own pnvilv filled his big with the good things of this 
life and even gave him almonds for hira elf which however, 
he kept for a friend One other httle trait quite new in 
ecclesiastical annaU we must here tommun lie Paul in 
summing up th jfja of existence at J diz mentioi thi 
among the number 

In 4itumn evenings (anl though the weather w re tad) the 
Father used to go in Ins n gl t gown with Paul and Adam into h 
potato field Ij ing over the Siale The one i ounVcr ctrr d a mat 
lock tl e otl er a hand basket Arr ved on the grounl tl e Father 
set to d "g n" Dew potatoee eo many ti were wanted for supper 
Paul gill cred them fr m the bed into the ha^ket wl list Adam 
clamlwr ng in the hazel thi tets looke 1 o it for the best nuts Afttr 
a time, Adam had to come down Irom his boughs into the l>ed, and 
Paul in Ills turn ascended. And thus, with potatoes and nuts, they 
returned contentedly home ; and the pleasure of having run abroad, 
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Bome mile in apace, some liour in time, and tben of celebrating the 
harvest-home, bj candlelight, wlien they came back, — iet every one 
paint to himself as brilliantly ae tlie receiver thereof.' 

To such persons as argue Ihat the respectability of the 
cblh depends on its price at the clothier's, it must appear 
surprisinc; that a Protestant clergyman, who not only was in 
no case to keep tbx-hounds, but even saw it convenient to 
dig his own potatoes, should not have fallen under universal' 
odium, and felt his usefulness very considerably diminished. 
Nothing of this kind, however, Ijecomes visible in (he liialory 
of the JodiK Parson : we find him a man powerful in his 
vocation ; loved and venerated by hk flock ; nay, associat- 
ing at will, and ever as an honoured guest, with the gentry 
of Voigtland, not indeed in the character of a gentleman, yet 
in Ihat of priest, which he reckoned far higher. Like an 
old Lutheran, says his son, he believed in the great, as he 
did in ghosts ; but without any shade of fear. Tlie truth is, 
the man had a cheerful, pure, religious heart ; was diligent 
in business, and fervent in spirit: and, in all the relations of 
his life, found this wellnigh sufficient for him. 

To our Professor, as to Poets in general, the recollections 
of childhood had always something of an ideal, almost celes- 
tial character. Often, in his fictions, he describes such scenes 
with a fond minuteness ; nor is poverty any deadly, or even 
unwelcome ingredient in them. On the whole, it is not by 
money, or money's worth, that man lives and has his being. 
Is not God's Universe within our head, whether there be a 
lorn skuil-cap or a king's diadem toithotU? Let no one 
imagine that Paul's young years were unhappy; still less 
that he looks back on them in a lachrymoso, sentimental 
manner, with ihp smallest symptom either of boasting or 
whining. Poverty of a far sterner sort than this would 
have been a light matter to him ; for a kind mother. Nature 
herself, had already provided against it ; and, like the mother 
of Achilles, rendered him invulnerable to outward things. 
There was a bold, deep, joyful spirit looking through those 
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young eyes ; aud to such a spirit tlie world has Dothing poor, 
but all is rich, and full of loveliness and wonder. That our 
readers may glance with us into this foreign Parsonage, we 
shall translafe some paragraphs frani Paul's second Lecture, 
and thereby furnish, at the same time, a specimen of his pro- 
fessorial style and temper : 

' To represent the Jodiz life of our Hana Paul, ^ for by this name 
we sliall for a, time <iislinguish liim, jet ever tliangiug it with others, 
— our beat L'Oiirse, I believe, vrill be to conduct him through a whole 
Idyl-year; dividing the normal year into four seasons, as so many 
quarterly Idyls ; four IdjU exhaust his Iiappiness, 

Tor the rest, let no one marvel at finding an Idyl.kmgdom and 
pastoral-world in a little hamlet and parsonage. In the smallest bed 
you can raise a tulip-tree, which shall extend its flowery boughs over 
all the garden; and the life-breath of joy can be inhaled as well 
through a window, aa in the open wood and sky. Nay, is not 
Man's Spirit (wiih all its infinite celestJal.Epaces) walled-in within 
a six-feet Body, with integuments, and Malpighian mucuses, and 
capillary tubes ; and has only five strait world -windows, of Senses, 
to open for the boundless, round-eyed, round-sunned All ; — and yet 
it discerns and reproduces an All 1 

' Scarcely do I know with which of the four quarterly Idyls to 
begin ; for each is a little heavenly forecourt to the next : however, 
the climax of joys, if we start with Winter and January, will per- 
haps be most apparent. In the cold, our Father had commonly, like 
an Alpine herdsman, come down from the upper altitude of his 
Btndy ; and, to the joy of the children, was dwelling on the plain of 
the general family-room. In the morning, he sat by a window, com- 
mitting his Sunday's sermon to memory l and the diree sons, Frilz 
(who I myself am), and Adam, and Gottlieb carried, by turns, the 
fun coffee-cup to him, and still more gladly carried back the empty 
one, because the carrier was then entitled to pick the unraelted re- 
mains of the sugar-candy (taken against cough) from the bottom 
thereof. Out of doors, truly, the sky covered all things with silence ; 
the brook with ice, tlie village with snow : but in our room there was 
Lfe ; under the stove a pigeon-establishment ; on tlie windows finch- 
cages ; on the floor the invincible bull brach, our Bonne, the night- 
guardian of the court-yard ; and a poodle, and the pretty Schai-maiitel 
(Poll), a present ti'om the Lady von Plotho;-— and close by, the 
kitchen, with two maids ; and farther off, against the other end of 
the house, our stable, with all sorts of bovine, swinish and feathered 
cattle, and their noises : the threshers, with tlieir fiails, also at work 
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witli'iD tlie court-yard, I might reckon as another item. In this 
way, with nothing but society on all hands, the whole male portion 
of the household easily spent tiieir forenoon in tasks of memory, not 
fer from the female portion, as busily employed in cooking. 

'Holidays occur in every oecapalioni thua I too had my airing 
holidays, — analogous to watering holidays. — so tliat I could travel 
out in the snow of the court-yard, and to the barn with its threshing. 
Nay, was there a delicate embassy lo be transaclfid in the village, — 
for example, to the schoolmaster, to the tailor, — I was sure to be 
despatched thither in the middle of my lessons ; and thus I stili got 
forth into the open air and the cold, and measured myself with the 
new snow. At noon, before our own dinner, we children might also, 
in tlie kitchen, have tlie hungry satisfecdon to see the threshers fell- 
to and consume their victuals. 

' The afternoon, again, was still more important, and richer in 
joys. Winter shortened and sweetened our lessons. In the long 
dusk, our Fatlier walked lo and fro ; and the children, according to 
ability, trotted under his night-gown, holding by his hands. At 
sound of the Vesper-bell, we placed ourselves in a circle, and in 
concert devotionally chavinted the hymn. Die Jtnsire NiKht brickl 
elark herein (The gl(»my Night is gathering round). Only in vil- 
lages, not in towns, where probably there is more night than day 
labour, have the evening chimes a meaning and beauty, and are the 
swan-song of tlie day ; the evening-bell is as it were the muffle of the 
over-loud heart, and, like a ranee Jea uocJes of the plains, calls men 
ftwjm Iheir running and toiling, into the land of silence and dreams. 
After a pleasant watching about the kitchen-door for the moonrise of 
candlelight, we saw our wide room at once illuminated and barri- 
caded ; to wit, the window-shutters were closed and bolted ; and 
behind these window bastions and brea3^ works the child felt liimself 
snugly nestled, and well secured against Knecht Euprecht,' who on 
the outside could not get in, but only in vain keep growling and 
humming. 

' About this period too it was that we children might undress, and 
in long train-shirts skip up and down. Idyllic joys of various sorts 
alternated : our Father either had his quarto Bible, interleaved with 
blank folio sheets, before him, and was marking, at each verse, the 
book wherein he had read anything concerning it ; — or more com- 
monly he liad his ruled music-paper ; and, undisturbed by this rack- 
eting of children, vm composing whole concerts of chureh-music, 
with all their divisions ; constructing his internal melody witliout any 
help of external tones (as Eeiohard too advises), or rather in spite 

1 Tlie floiuJeorf (with bloody bones) of Germany, 
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of all external mistonea. In both caaea, in tlie lust with the more 
pleasure, I looted on as he wrote ; and tgoiced specially, when, by 
pauses of various inslrumente, whole pages were at once filled up. 
The children all sat sporting on tliat long wridng and eating table, or 

' Then, at length, how did the winter erening, once a week, mount 
in worth, when the old errand-woman, coated in snow, with her fruit, 
flesh and general-ware basket, entered the kitchen from Hof ; and we 
all, in this case, had the distant town in miniature before our eyes, 
nay before our noses, for there were pastry-cakes in It I ' 

Thus, in dull winter imprisonmeni, among all manner of 
bovine, swinish and feathered cattle, with their noises, may 
Idyllic joys be found, if there is an eye to see them, and a 
heart to taste them. Truly happiness is cheap, did we apply 
to the right merchant for it. Paul warns us elsewhere not 
to believe, for these Idyls, that there wei-e no sour days, no 
chidings and the like, at Jodiz : yet, on the whole, he had 
good reason to rejoice in his parents. They loved him well; 
his Father, he says, would 'shed tears' over any mark of 
quickness or talent in little Fritz; they were virtuous also, 
and devout, which, after all, is better than being rich. 'Ever 
' and anon,' says he, ' 1 was hearing some narrative from my 
' Father, how he and other clergymen had taken parts of 
' their dress and g^ven them to the poor ; he related these 
'things with joy, not as an admonition, but merely as a 
' necessary occurrence. God I I thank thee for my 
' Father ! ' 

Richter's education was not of a more sumptuous sort than 
his board and lodging. Some disagreement with the School- 
master at Jodiz had induced the Parson to take his sons from 
school, and determine to teach them himself. This deter- 
mination he executed faithfully indeed, yet in the moat lim- 
ited style ; his method being no Peslalozzian one, but simply 
the old scheme of task-work and force-work, operating on a 
Latin grammar and a Latin vocabulary : and the two boys 
sat all day, and all year, at home, without other preceptorial 
nourishment than getting by heart long lists of words. Fritz 
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learned honestly nevertlieless, and in spite of his brother 
Adam's bad example. For the rest, he was totally destitute 
of books, except such of his Father's theological ones as he 
could come at by stealth : these, for want of better, he eager- 
ly devoured ; understanding, as he says, nothing whatever of 
tiieir contents. With no less impetuosity, and no less profit, 
he perused the antiquated sets of Newspapers, which a kind 
patroness, the Lady von Plotho, already mentioned, was in 
the habit of furnishing to his Father, not in separate sheets, 
but ill sheaves monthly. This was (he extent of his reading. 
Joiiiz, too, was the most sequestered of all hamlets ; had 
neither natural nor artificial beauty ; no memorable thing 
eoutd be seen there in a lifetime. Nevertheless, under an 
inimeaaurabie Sky, and in a quite wondrous World it did 
stand ; and glimpses into the infinite spaces of the Universe, 
and even into the infinite spaces of Man's Soul, could be had 
there as well as elsewhei-e. Fritz bad his own thoughts, in 
spite of schoolmastei's ; a little heavenly seed of Knowledge, 
nay of Wisdom, had been laid in him, and with ao gardener 
but Nature herself, it was silently growing. To some of our 
readers, the following circumstance may seem unparalleled, 
if not unintelligible ; 10 others nowise so : 

' In llie futnre Literary History of our hero, it will become doubt- 
ful wlietlier he was not bom more for Pliilosopby than for Poetry, 
lu earliest times, the word Wellweisheii (Pliilosopby, iVorld-wisdom), 
— yet ulsD another word, Moi-gentand (East, H<miinff-land}, — was to 
me an opeu Heaven 's-gate, through which I looked-in orer long, long 
gardena of joy. — Sever shall I forget that inward occurrence, till 
now narrated to no mortal, wherein I witnessed the birth of my Self- 
consciousness, of which 1 can still t;ire tlie place and time. One 
forenoon, I was standing, it very young chUd, in tlie outer door, and 
looking leftward at the stack of the iuel-wood, — wlien, all at once, 
the internal vision, " I am a Mk {kk bia el» Tck)," came like a flash 
from heaven before me, and in gleaming light ever afterwards eon- 
tinued : then had my Me, for the first time, seen itself, and forever. 
Deceptions of memory are scarcely conceivable here ; for, in regard 
to an event occurring altogether in the veiled Hoiy-of- Holies of man, 
and whose novelty alone has given permanence to such every-day 
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recollections aocompanjing it, no posterior description from another 
partf would have mingled itself with accompanying circumstances 
ataU.' 

It was in his thirteenth year that the family removed fo 
that better chui-ch-Iiving at Schwarzenbach ; with which 
change, so far as school-education was concerned, prospects 
considerably brightened for him. The public Teacher there 
was no deep scholar or thinlter, yet a lively, genial man, and 
warmly interested in his pupils ; among whom he soon 
learned to distinguish Fritz, aa a boy of altogether superior 
gifts. What was of still more importance, Fritz now got 
access to books ; entered into a course of highly miscellane- 
ous, self-aeiecl«d reading; and what with Romances, what 
with Belles-Lett res works, and Hutchesonian Philosophy, 
and controversial Divinity, saw an astonishing scene opening 
round him on all hands. His Latin and Greek were now 
better taught ; he even began learning Hebrew. Two cler- 
gymen of the neighbourhood took pleasure in his company, 
young as he was ; and were of great service now and after- 
wards : it was under their auspices that he commenced com- 
position, and also speculating on Theology, wherein he ' in- 
clined strongly to the heterodox side.' 

In the ' family-room,' however, things were not nearly so 
flourishing. The Professor's three Lectures terminate before 
this date ; but we gather from his Notes that surly clouds 
hung over Schwarzenbach, that ' his evil days began there.' 
The Father was engaged in more complex duties than for- 
merly, went often from home, was encumbered with debt, 
and lost his former cheerfulness of humour. For his sons 
he saw no outlet except the hereditary craft of School-keep- 
ing ; and let the matter rest there, taking little farther charge 
of them. In some three years, the poor man, worn down 
with manifold anxieties, departed this life ; leaving his pecu- 
niaiy alfairs, which he had long calculated on rectifying by 
the better income of Schwarzenbach, sadly deranged. 

Meanwhile, Friedrich had been sent to the Hof Gymna- 
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sium (Town-school), where, notwithstaDding this event, he 
continued some time ; two years in ail; apparently the most 
profitable period of \m whole tuitioQ ; indeed, the only period 
when, properly speaking, he had any tutor but himself. 
The good old cloth-making grandfather and grandmother 
took charge of him, under their roof; and he had a body of 
teachers, all notable in their way. Herr Otto represents him 
as a fine, trustful, kindly yet resolute youth, who went through 
his persecutions, preferments, studies, friendships and other 
school-destinies in a highly creditable manner ; and demon- 
strates this, at great length, by various details of facts, far 
too minute for insertion here. As a trait of Paul's intel- 
lectual habitudes, it may be mentioned that, at this time, he 
scarcely made any progress in History or Geography, much 
as he profited in all other branches ; nor was the dull teacher 
entirely to blame, but also the indisposed pupil : indeed, it 
was not till long afterwards, that he overcame or suppressed 
his contempt for those studies, and with an efibrt of his own 
acquired some skill in them.' The like we have heard of 
other Poets and Philosophers, especially when their teachers 
chanced to be prosaists and unphilosophical. Richter boasts 
that he was never punished at school ; yet between him and 
the Historico-geographical Conrector (Second Master) no 
good understanding could subsist. On one tragi-comical 
occasion, of another sort, they came into still more decided 
collision. The zealous Conrector, a most solid painstaking 
man, desirous to render his Gymnasium as like a University 
as possible, had imagined that a series of ' Disputations,' 
some foreshadow of those held at College, might be a useful, 

' ' All History," thus lie wrilaa ia his thirty-afioond year, ' in so far as it 
^ is an affair of memory, gaq only be reckoned a sapless heartless tliistle 
'for pedantic chaffinches! — but, oil the other hand, like Nature, it has 
' highest vaUie, in as far aa we, by means of it, as by means of Natnre, 
' can divine and read the Infinite Spirit, who, with Nature and History, as 
' with letters, legibly wrltea to us. He who finds a God in ihe pliysioal 
' world, will also find one in the moi-al, which is History. Nature forces on 
' our heart a Urealfli; History a Providence.' 
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as certainly enough it would be an ornamental thing. By 
ill-luck, the worthy President bad selected some church- 
article for the theme of sucli a Disputation: one boy was to 
defend, and it fell to Paul's lot lo impugn the dogma ; a lask 
which, as hinted above, he was very specially qualified to 
undertake. Now, honest Paul knew nothing of the limits 
of this game ; never dreamt but he might argue with his 
whole strength, to whatever results it might lead. In a veiy 
few rounds, accordingly, his antagonist was borne out of the 
ring, as good aa lifeless ; and the Conrector himself, seeing the 
danger, had, as it were, to descend from his presiding chair, 
and clap the gauntlets on his own more experienced hands. 
But Paul, nothing daunted, gave him also a Rowland lor an 
Oliver ; nay, as it became more and moi'e manifest to all 
eyes, was fast reducing him also to the frightfullest extremity. 
The Conrector's tongue Ihrealened cleaving to the roof of his 
mouth ( for his brain was at a stand, oi whirling in eddies ; 
only his gail was in active play Nothmg lemained for him 
but to close the debate by a " Silence, Sirrah ! " — and leave 
the room, with a face (like that of the much more famous 
Subrector Hans von Fuchslem') 'of a mmgled colour, like 
' red bole, green chalk, tinsel-yellow, and vomissemenl de la 

With his studies in the Leipzig University, whither he 
proceeded in 1781, begins a far more important era for Paul ; 
properly, the era of his manhood, and first entire dependence 
on himself. In regard to literary or scientific culture, it is 
not clear that he derived much furtherance from Leipzig ; 
much more, at lea^t, than the mere neighbourhood of libraries 
and fellow-learners might anywhere else have afforded him. 
Certain professorial courses he did attend, and with diligence ; 
but too much in the character of critic, as well as of pupil : 
he was in the habit of ' measuring minds ' with men so much 
older and more honourable than he ; and erelong his respect 
for many of them had not a Hltle abated. What his original 
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plan of Studies was, or whether he had any fixed plan, we Jo 
not learn ; at Hof, without election or rejection on his own 
part, he had been trained with some view to Theology ; but 
this and every other professional view aoon faded away in 
Leipzig, owing to a variety of causes ; and Richter, now still 
more decidedly a self-teacher, broke loo:ie from all corporate 
guilds whatsoever, and in intellectual culture, aa in other 
respects, endeavoured to seek out a basis of his own. He 
read multitudes of books, and wrote down whole volumes of 
excerpts, and private speculations ; labouring in all directions 
with insatiable eagerness; but from the University he de- 
rived little guidance, and soon came to expect little. Ernesti, 
the only truly eminent man of the place, had died shortly 
afler Paul's arrival there. 

Nay, it was necessity as well as choice that detached him 
from professions ; he had not the means to enter any. Quite 
another and far more pressing set of cares lay round him ; 
not how he could live easily in future years, but how he 
could live at all in the present, was the grand question with 
him. Whatever it might be in regard to intellectual matters, 
certainly, in regard to moral matters, Leipzig was his true 
seminary, where, with many stripes. Experience taught him 
the wisest lessons. It was here that he first saw Poverty, not 
in the shape of Parsimony, but in the far sterner one of 
actual Want; and, unseen and single-handed, wrestling with 
Fortune for life or death, first proved what a rugged, deep- 
rooted, indomitable strength, under such genial soflness, dwelt 
in him ; and from a buoyant cloud-eapt Youth, perfected him- 
self into a clear, free, benignant and lofty-minded Man. 

Meanwhile the steps towards such a consumraaiion were 
painful enough. His old Schoolmaster at Schwarzenbach, 
himself a Leipziger, had been wont to assure him tliat he 
might live for nothing in Leipzig, so easily were ' free-tables," 
' stipendia' private teaching and the like, to be procured 
there, by youths of merit. Thnt Richter was of this latter 
species, the Rector of the Hof Gymnasium bore honourable 
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witness ; Ini iiing the Leipzig dignitaries, in liis Teslimun/'um, 
lu try the candidate themselves , and even introducing him 
in person (for the two had travelled (ogether) to various 
inflnential men: but all these things availed him nothing. 
The Profes-ors he found beleaguered by a crowd of needy 
sycophants, diligent in season and out of season, whose whole 
tactics were too loatLsonif to him ; on all hands, be heard 
the sad saying: Lipda vulf e^ectari, Leipzig prefennents 
must be waited for. Now, waiting was of all things the 
most inconvenient for poor Richter. In his pocket he had 
little ; friends, exci-pt one fellow-student, he had none ; and 
at home the flnance-depailment had fallen into a state of 
total perplexity, fast verging towards final ruin. The wor- 
thy old Clotb-manufaeturer was now dead ; his Wife soon 
followed bim ; and the Widow Richter, ber favourite daugh- 
ter, who had removed to Hof, though against the advice of all 
friends, that she might be near her, now stood alone there, 
with a young family, and in the most forlorn situation. She 
was appointed chief heir, indeed ; but former benefactions 
had left far less to inherit than bad been expected ; nay, the 
other relatives contested the whole arrangement, and she 
had to waste her remaining substance in lawsuits, scarcely 
realising from it, in the shape of borrowed pittances and by 
forced sales, enough to supply her with daily bread. Nor 
was it poverty alone that she had to suffer, but contumely 
no less ; the Hof public openly finding her guilty of Un- 
thrift, and, instead of assistance, repeating to her dispraise, 
over their coffee, the old proverb, ' Hard got, soon gone ; ' 
for all which evils she had no remedy, but loud complain- 
ing to Heaven and Earth. The good woman, with the 
most honest dispositions, seems in fact to have had but a 
small share of wisdom; lar too small for her present try- 
ing sitLiation. Herr Otto says that Bichter's portraiture of 
Lenelte, in the Btumm-Fruekt-und Domen-Siucke (Flower, 
Fruit and Thorn Pieces) contains many features of his 
mother : Lenetie is of ' an upright, but c 
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ited nature;' assiduous, even to excess, in sweeping and 
ficouring ; true-hearted, religious in her way, yet full of 
discontents, suspicion and headstrong whims ; a spouse for- 
ever plagued and plaguing ; as the brave Stanislaus Sie- 
benkiis, that true Diogenes of impoverished Poora'-Advocales, 
often felt, to his cost, beside her. Widow Richter's family, 
as well as her fortune, was under bad govei-nment, and sink- 
ing into lower and lower degradation : Adam, the brother, 
mentioned above, as Paul's yokefellow in Latin and potalo- 
di^ing, had now fallen away even from the humble preten- 
sion of being a Schoolmajster, or indeed of being anything ; 
for, after various acts of vagrancy, he bad enlisted in a 
marching regiment ; with which, or in other devious courses, 
he marched on, and only the grand billet-master, Death, found 
him fixed quarters. The Kichter establishment had parted 
from its old moorings, and was now, with wind and tide, 
fast drifting towards iatal whirlpools. 

In this state of matters, the scarcity of Leipzig eould no- 
wise be supplied from the iulness of Hof; but rather the 
two households stood like concave mirrors reflecting one 
another's keen hunger into a still keener for boih. What 
outlook was there for the poor Philosopher of nineteen? 
Even his meagre 'bread and milk' could not be had for 
nothing ; it became a serious consideration for him that the 
shoemaker, who was to sole his boots, ' did not trust.' Far 
i'rom affording him any sufficient moneys, his straitened 
mother would willingly have made him borrow for her own 
wants ; and was incessantly persuading him to get places for 
his brothers. Eichter felt too, that except himself, desolate, 
helpless as he was, those brothers, that old mother, had no 
slay on earth. Thei-e are men with whom it is as with 
Schiller's Friedland : ' Night must it be ere Friedland's star 
will beam,' On this forsaken youth Fortune seemed lo have 
let loose her bandogs, and hungry Euin had him in the 
wind ; without was no help, no counsel ; but there lay a 
giant force within ; and so from the depths of that sorrow 
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and abasement, his better soul rose purified and inviiicible, 
like Hercules from his long Labours. A high, cheerful 
Stoicism grew up in the man. Poverty, Pain nnd all 
Kvil, he learned to regard, not as what they seemed, but 
as what they were ; he learned to despise tbem, nay in kind 
mockery to sport with them, as with bright-spotted wild- 
beasts which he had lamed and harnessed. ' What is Po\'- 
'erty,' said he ; ' who is the man that whines under it? The 
'pain is but as that of piercing the ears is to a maiden, and 
' you hang jewels in the wound.' Dark thoughts he had, 
but they settled into no abiding gloom ; ' sometimes,' says 
Otto, ' he would wave his finger across his brow, as if driv- 
ing back some hostile series of ideas ;' and farther complaint 
he did not utter.^ During this sad period, be wrote out for 
himself a little manual of practical philosophy, naming it 
Andaehtshiuih {Book of Devotion), which contains such max- 
ims as these : 

' Every anpleasftat feeling is 3 sign that I have become untrue to 
my resolutions. — Bpictetus was not unhappy, — 

' Not chance, but I am lo blame for my auflferines. 

' It were an imposBible miracle if none befell tiiee : look for their 
coming, therefore ; ea<ih day make thyself sure of many. 

' Say not, were my sorrows otlier than these, I sliould bear them 
better. 

' Think of tlie host of Worlds, and of the plagues on tiiis World, 
mote. — Death puts an end (o the wliole. — 

' I'or virtue's sate I am here : but if a man, for his task, forgets 
and saciiflces all, why sliouidsC not thou "i — 

' Expect injuries, for men are weak, and thou thyself doest such , 
too often. 

' Mollify thy heart by pdnting out tlie sufferings of thy enemy ; 
think of him as of one spiritually sick, who deserves sympathy. — 

' Most men judge so badly ; wliy woulilst tliou be praised by a 
cliild ? — So one would respect thee in a beggar's coat ; what is a 
respect that is paid to woollen cloth, not lo tliee t ' 

• In bodily palD, he was ivont to show the like endurance and indiffei--, 
Buce. At one period of his life, he had violent headaches, which forced 
him, for the sake of a alight alleviation, to kaep his head perfectly erect; 
you might see him talking witii n ealm face Hud all his old gaiety, and 
only luiow by this postnre that he was suffering. 
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These are wise maxims for so joung a man ; but what 
was wiser slill, he did not rest satisfied with mere maxims, 
which, how true soever, are only a dead letter, till Action 
first gives them life and worth. Besides devout prayer to 
the gods, be set hia own shoulder to tJie wheel. ' Evil,' 
says he, 'is like a nightmare ; the instant you begin to strive 
' with it, to bestir yourself, it has already ended.' Without 
farther parleying, there as he stood, Richtor grappled with his 
Fate, and resolutely determined on self-help. His means, 
it is true, were of the most unpromising sort, yet the only 
means he had : the writing of Books ! He forthwith com- 
menced writing them. The Grdnlanduche Pro^sse (Green- 
land Lawsuits), a collection of satirical sketches, full of wild 
gay wit and keen insight, was composed in that base en- 
vironment of his, with unpaid milkscores and unsoled boots ; 
and even still survives, though the Author, besides .ill other 
disadvantages, was then only in his nineteenth year. But 
the heaviest part of the business yet remained ; that of find- 
ing a purchaser and publisher. Richter tried all Leipzig 
with his manuscript, in vain ; to a man, with that lotal con- 
tempt of Grammar which Jedediah Cleishbotham also com- 
plains of, they ' declined the article.' Paul had to stand by, 
as so many have done, and see his sunbeams weighed on 
hay-scales, and the hay-balance give no symptoms of mov- 
ing. But Paul's heart moved as little as the bihnce Leip 
zig being now eshauste 1 the World wa. all befoie him where 
to try ; he had nothing; for it, but to search till he found or 
till he died searchn g One Voss of Borlin at length be 
stirred himself accepted punted th Book and even gave 
him sixteen huis dor for it What a Potosi wii here' 
Paul determined to be an lutl or 1 enceforlh and nothing 
but an author no v thai his soul might eien be kept in bis 
body by that trade His mother heaung that be had wiit 
ten a hook thought that perhaps he uiuld eten write a ser 
mon, and na foi hi5 ixim ng dow i to pic'i h ii ll h High 
Church of Hof What la a ermon ail Piui wln.h 
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' every miserable student can spout forth ? Or, think yon, 
' there is a pai-soii in Hof that, not to speak of writing my 
'Book, can, in the smallest degree, understand it?' 

But unfortunately his Potosi was like other mines ; the 
metalliferous vein did not last; what miners call a shift or 
trouMe occurred in il, and now thei-e was nothing but hai'd 
rock to hew on. The Gronlandische Frozesse, though 
printed, did not sell ; the public was in quest of pap and 
treaele, not of fierce curry like this. The Reviewing ivorld 
mostly passed it by without notice ; one poor dog in Leip- 
zig even lifted up his leg over it, ' For anything we know,' 
saith he, ' much, if not all of what the Author here, in bit 
ter tone, sets forth on liookmaking, theologians, women and 
so on, may be true; but throughout llie whole work, the 
determination to be witty acts on him so strongly, (hat we 
cannot doubt but his book will excite in all rational readers 
so much disgust, that they will see themselves constrained to 
close it again without delay.' And herewitli the ill-starred 
quadruped passes on, as if nothing special had happened. 
Singular ! ' adds Herr Otto, ' this review, whith at the 
lime pretended to some ephemeral attention, and likely 
enough obtained it, would have fallen into everlasting ob- 
livion, had not its connexion with that very work, which 
every rational reader was to close again, or rather never 
to open, raised it up for moments!' One moment, say 
we, is enough : let it drop again into that murky pool, and 
sink there to endless depllis ; for all flesh, and reviewer- 
flesh too, is fallible and pai-donable. 

Eichter's next Book was soon ready ; but, in this position 
of affairs, no man would buy it. The Selection Jh>ni the ■ 
Papers of the Devil, such was its wonderful title, lay by him, 
on quite another principle than the Horatian one, for seven 
long yeai's. It was in vain that he exhihired, and corre- 
sponded, and left no stone unturned, ransacking the world for 
a publisher ; there was none anywhere to be met with. The 
unwearied Richter tried other plans. He presented Maga- 
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zine Editors with Essays, some one in ten of which might be 
accepted j he made joint-stock with certain provincial literati 
of the Hof district, who had cash, and published for them- 
selves ; he sometimes borrowed, but was in hot baste to re- 
pay ; he hved as the young ravens ; he was often in danger 
of starving. 'The prisoner's allowance,' says he, ' is bread 
and water; but I had only the latter.' 

' Nowhere,' observes Richter on another occasion, ' can 
'you collect the slress-memorials and siege-medals of Pov- 
' erty more pleasantly and philosophically than at College t 
' the Academic Burschen exhibit to us how many Humorists 
'and Diogenesea Grermany has in it.'^ Travelling through 
this parched Sahara, with nothing round him but stern sandy 
solitude, and no landmark on Earth, but only loadstars in 
the Heaven, Richter does not anywhere appear to have fel- 
tered in his progress ; for a moment to have lost heart, or 
even lo have lost good humour. ' The man who fears not 
death,' says the Greek Poet, 'will start at no shadows.' 
Paul had looked Desperation fiiU in the face, and found that 
for him she was not desperate. Sorely pressed on from 
without, his inward enei^y, his strength both of thought and 
resolve did but increase, and establish itself on a surer and 
suier foundation; he stood like a rock amid the beating of 
continual tempests ; nay, a rock crowned with foliage ; and 

1 By certain apeculatara on German affairs, much lias baen written and 
talked abont what is, after all, a verj- slender item in Gorman affiiirs, the 
Burachenkben, or manners of the yoong men at tJDiveraities. We must 
regret that in diacnaaing this matlar, since it was thought worth discuss- 
ing, the traa significance and soul of it should not baie been, by some 
faint indication, pointad out to us. Apart from its duelling punctilios, and 
beer-songs, and toltaooo-smoking, and other fopperies of the system, which 
are to the German student merely what conch-driving and horse-dealing, 
and other feindred fopperies, are to the English, Burachenism is not with- 
out its meaning more than Osfordism or Cambridgeiam. The Bursoh 
strives to aay in the strongest language he can: "See! I am an unmoneyed 
scholar, and a free own ; " the Oxonian and Cantab, again, endaavour to 
say: "Seel I am a moneyed scholar, and a spirited geatlfmati," Wa 
ralher think the Bursch'a assertion, were it rightly worded, would be the 
more profitable of the two. 
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ill its (jlefts nouriJihing flowers of sweetest perfume. For 
tliere was a passionale lire in him, as well as a stoical calm- 
ness; tenderest Love was there, and Devout Reverence; 
and a deep genial Humour lay, like warm sunshine, softening 
the whole, blending the whole into light sportful harmony. 
In these its hard trials, whatever was noblest in his nature 
came out in still purer clearness. It \yas here that he 
learned to distinguish what is perennial and imperishable in 
man, from what is transient and earthly ; and to prize the 
laller, were it king's crowns and conqueror's triumphal 
chariots, but as the wrappage of the jewel; we might say, 
but as the liner or coai-ser Paper on which the Heroic 
Poem of Life is to be written. A lofty indestructible faith 
in the dignity of man took possession of him, and a disbelief 
in all other dignities; and the vulgar world, and what it 
could give him, or withhold from him, was, in his eyes, but a 
small matter. Nay, had he not found a voice lor these 
things ; which, though no man would listen to it, he felt to 
be a true one, and that if true no tone of it could be alto- 
gether lost. Preaching forth the Wisdom, which in tlie dark 
deep wells of Adversity he had drawn up, he felt himself 
strong, courageous, even gay. He had ' an internal world 
wherewith to fence himself against the frosts and heats of 
the external.' Studying, writing, in this mood, though grim 
Scarcity looked-in on him through the windows, he ever 
looked out again on that flend with a quiet, half-satirical eye. 
Surely, we should find it hard to wish any generous nature 
such fortune: yet is one such man, nursed into manhood 
amid these stern, truth-telling influences, worth a thousand 
popular ballad-mongers, and sleek literary gentlemen, kept 
in perpetual boyhood by influences that always lie. 

' In ray Historical Lectures,' says Paul, ' ilie buflinees of Hunger- 
iug will in truth more and more make its appearance, — with the 
hero it rises to a great height, — about as often as Feasting in r*uni- 
mel's Travels, and Tea-drinking in Bichaideon's Clarissa ; nevcrtlie- 
leBB, I cannot help saying to Poverty : Welcome ! 60 thou come not 
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at quite too late n lime '. Wealth bears htavier on talent tlian Pov- 
erty ; Hiider goW-raounlsinB and thrones, who knows how many a 
spiritual giant may lie orushed down and bviried ' When among the 
flames of youlh, and above all of hotter powers as well, the oil of 
Kiuhes is also poured in, — iittle will remain of the Phtenix but his 
ashes ; and only a Goethe has force to keep, even at the sun of good 
fortune, hie phtenix-wings unsinged. The poor Historical Professor, 
in this place, would not, for much money, hare had much money in 
his youth. Fate manages Poets, as men do sinpng-birds ; you over- 
hang the cage of the singer and make it dark, till at length he has 
caught the tunes you play to him, and can sing them rightly.' 

There have been many John-ons, Hejiic ^nd other meaner 
natures, in every country, that hi^e pisicd thiough i'- hard 
a probation as Richter's wis, and borne permanent tr^LLf of 
ita good and its eyil influences, =ome, with then modeatj 
and quiet endurance, combining a sickly dispiiitment others 
a hai-dened dulness or e\en deadness of heart, nay, there 
are some whom Miseiy itself cannot teach, but only exisper 
ate; who far from parting with the minor ot their Vanity, 
when it is trodden in piecea, rather collect the hundred frag- 
ments of it, and with more fondness and more bitterneas than 
ever, behold not one but a hundied images of Self theiein 
to these men Pain is a puie evil and as school duntes their 
hard Pedagogue will only whip them to the end But in 
modem days, and even among the better mstinLes, there is 
scarcely one that we remember who hao drawn, from pov- 
erty ind uffenng, such unmixed advantage as Jean Paul , 
acquiring under it not only Herculean strength but the soft- 
est tenderness of soul; a new of man ind man's life not 
lea cheeiful even sportful, than it is deup and calm To 
Fe ir he a a stranger ; not only the rage of men, the ruins 
of Niture would strike him fearle^^ ' yet he has a heart 
vibrating to all the finest thrilli. of Mercy, a kcp loiing 
sj mj 1 hy with all created thmga There is, we must say, 

f mething Old Grecian in this lorm of mind yet Old &re- 
c in undei tl e new conditions of our own time ; not an 

Ethnic but 1 Chnstian greatness. Eichter might have stood 
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beside Socrale is a ftithf 1 ihough raiher tumultuous disci- 
ple or better still he mghi have bandied repartees with 
Dif genes who if he could nowheip find Men, must at least 
have admitted that this too wa« a Spartan Boy. Diogenes 
an 1 he much as Ihey difiered mo-idy to the disadvantage of 
the firmer wouli h-ive found much in common: above all, 
thit re olute self dependen*^ and quite settled indifference 
to the foice of publio opinion Of this latter quality, as 
well aa of variou other qualities in Eichter, we have a 
curious proof in the Episode which Herr Otto here for the 
firal tune detiils with accuracy ind it large, ' concerning the 
Costume contioversi** There is something great as well as 
ridiculous in this whole story of the Costume, which we must 
not pass unnoticed. It was in the second year of his resi- 
dence at Leipzig, and when, as we have seen, his necessities 
were pressing enough, that Bichter, finding himself unpatron- 
ised by the World, thought it might be reasonable if he paid 
a little attention, as far as convenient, to ihe wishes, rational 
orders and even whims of his only other Patron, namely, of 
Himself. Now the long visits of the hair-dresser, with bis 
powders, putTs and pomatums, were decidedly irksome to 
him, and even too expensive; besides, his love of Swift and 
Sterne made bim love the English and their modes ; whi<;h 
things being considered, Paul made free to cut off his cue 
altogether, and with certain other alteralions in his dress, to 
walk abroad in what was called the English fashion. We 
rather conjecture that, in some points, it was, after all, but 
Pseudo-English ; at least, we can find no tradition of any 
such mode having then or ever been prevalent here in its 
other details. For besides the docked cue, he had shirts a 
la Hamlet ; wore his breast open, without neckcloth ; in such 
guise did he appear openly. Astonishment took hold of the 
minds of, men. German students have more license than 
most people in selecting fantastic garbs ; hut the bare neck 
and want of cue seemed graces beyond the reach of true art. 
We can figure the massive, portly cynic, with what humour 
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twinkling in his eye he came forth among the elegant gentle- 
men; feeling, like that juggler-divinity Eamdass, well known 
to Baptist Missionaries, that * he hud fire eDOugh in hjs stom- 
ach to burn away nil the sins of ihe world.' It was a species 
of pride, even of foppery, we will admit ; but a tough, strong- 
limbed species, like that which in ragged gown ' trampled on 
the pride of Plalo.' 

Nowise in so respectable a light, however, did a certain. 
Magister, or pedagogue dignitary, of Bichter's neighbourhood, 
regard the matter. Poor Eichter, poor in purse, rich other- 
wise, had, at lliis time, hired for him-elf a small mean gar- 
den-house, that he might have a little tresh air, through 
summer, in his studies : the Magi'-tei, who had hired a large 
sumptuous one in the same garden, naturally met him in his 
walks, bare-necked, cueless , and perhaps not liking the cast 
of his countenance, strangely twi&ted into bardonic wrinkles, 
with all its broad honest benignity, — took it in deep dudgeon 
that such an unauthorized character should venture to enjoy 
Nature beside him. But what was to be done? Supercil- 
ious looks, even frowning, wouH accomplish nothing ; the 
Sardonic visage was not to be frowned into the smallest 
terror. The Magister wrote to the landlord, demanding that 
this nuisance should be abated. Eichter, with a praiseworthy 
love of peace, wrote to the Magister, promising to do what 
he could : he would not approach his (the Magister's) house 
so near as last night ; would walk only in Ihe evenings and 
mornings, and thereby for most part keep out of sight the 
apparel ' which convenience, health and poverty had pre- 
scribed for him.' These were imr conditions of a boundary- 
treaty ! but the Magister interpreted them in too literal a 
sense, and soon found reason to complain that they had been 
infringed. He again took pen and ink, and in peremptory 
language represented that Paul had actually come past a 
cerl^n Statue, which, without doubt, stood within the de- 
batable land ; threatening him, therefore, with Ilerr Korner, 
the laudlord's vengeance, and withal openly testifying his 
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own coQtempt and just rage against him. Paul answered, 
also in writing. That he had nowise infringed his promise, 
this Statue, or any other Statue, having nothing to do with 
it; but that now he did altogether revoke said promise, and 
would henceforth walk whensoever and wheresoever seemed 
good to him, seeing he loo paid for the ' privilege. 'To me,' 
observed he, ' Herr Konier ia not dreadful {JurckterKcK) ; ' 
and for the Magister himself he put down these remarkable 
words : ' You despise vay mean name ; neoertheless take note 
^ofit; for you will not have done the latter long, tiU the former 
' wiU not he in your power to do: I speak ambiguoasly, that I 
'may not speak arrogantly.' Be it noted, at the same time, 
that with a noble spirit of accommodation, Richter proposed 
yet new terras of treaty ; which being accepted, he, purauant 
thereto, with bag and baggage forthwith evacuated the gar- 
den, and returned to bis ' town-room at the Three Roses, in 
Pel^rstrasse ; ' glorious in retreat, and ' leaving liis Paradise,' 
as Herr Otto with some conceit remarks, ' no less guiltlessly 
' than voluntarily, for a certain bareness of breast and neck ; 
' whereas our First Parents were only allowed to retain theirs 
' so long as they felt themselves innocent in total nudity.' 
What the Magister thought of the ' mean name ' some years 
afterwards, we do not learn. 

But if such tragical things went on in Leipzig, how much 
more when he went down to Hof in the holidays, where, at 
any rate, the Richlers stood in slight esteem ! It will sur- 
prise our readers to learn that Paul, with the mildest-tem- 
pered pertinacity, resisted all expostulations of friends, and 
persecutions of foes, in this great cause ; and went about 
a la JIamkt, for the space of no less than seven years ! He 
himself seemed partly sensible that it was affectation; hut 
the man would have his humour out. 'On the whole,' says 
he, ' / hold the constant regard we pay, in all our actions, to the 
'Judgments of Other), as ike poison of our peace, our reason 
'and our virtue. Al this slave-chain I have long filed, and I 
'scarcely ever hope to bi'eak it entirely asunder, I wish to 
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'accuslom myself lo the censure of others, and €^ear a fool, 
' that 1 may learn to endui-e fook' So speaks the young 
Diogenes, embracing his fi'ozen pillar, by way of ' eievcita- 
tion ;' as if the world did not give us frozen pillars enough 
in this kind, williout our wilfully stepping aside to seek them! 
Better is that other maxim : ' He who differs from the world 
'in important matters, should tjie more carefully conform to 
'it in indifferent one*,' Nay, by degrees, Richter himself 
saw into this ; and having now proved satisiactorUy enougli 
that he could take his own way when he so pleased, — leav- 
ing, as is fair, the ' most sweet voices ' to lake theirs aJso, — 
he addressed to his friends (chiefly the Voigtiand Literati 
above alluded to) the following circular : 

' The Undersigned begs to give notice, that whereas cropt hair hae 
ai many enemies na red hair, and said enemies of the hair are ene- 
mies likewise of the person it grows on ; whereas larther, aucli a 
fashion is in no respect Chrietian, since otherwise Christian persons 
would have adopted it ; and whereas, especially, the Undersigned lias 
suffered no less tVom his hair than Absalom did from his, though on 
contrary grounds ; and whereas it has been noHfied that the public 
purposed to send him into his grave, since the hair grew there with- 
out BCissors : he hereby gives notice that he will not push matters to 
snch extremity. Be it known, therefore, to the nobility, gentry and 
a discerning pnbUc in general, that the Undersigned proposes, on 
Sunday next, to appear in various important streets (of Hof ) with a 
short ftiae cue ; and with this cue as with a magnet, and cord-of-love, 
and magic-iod, to possess himself fijrcibly of the auctions of all and 
sundry, be who they may.' 

And thus ended 'gloriously,' as Herr OtW thinks, the long 
'clothes-martyrdom;' from the course of which, besides its 
intrinsic comicality, we may learn (wo things : first, that Paul 
nowise wanted a due indifference to the popular wind, but, 
on fit or unfit occasion, could stand on his own basis stoutly 
enough, wrapping his cloak as himself listed; and secondly, 
that he had such a buoyant, elastic humour of spirit, that 
be-ides counter-pressure against Poverty, and Famine itself, 

vub. II. 13 
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there was stili a clear overplus left to play fantaslic tricks 
wilii, at which the angels could not indeed weep, but might 
well shake their heads and sraile. We return to our history. 
Several years hefore the dale of this ' Advertisement,' 
namely in 1784, Paul, who had now determined on writing, 
with or without readers, to the end of the chapter, finding no 
furtherance in Leipzig but only hunger and hardship, be- 
thought him that he might as well write in Hof beside his 
mother as there. His publishers, when he had any, were in 
other cities ; and the two households, like two dying embers, 
might perhaps show some feeble point of red-heat between 
them, if cunningly laid together. He quitted Leipzig, after 
a three-years' residence there ; and fnirly commenced house- 
keeping on his own score. Probably there is not in the 
whole history of Literature any i-eeord of a literary establish- 
ment like that at Hof; so ruggedly independent, so simple, 
not to say altogether unfurnished. Lawsuits had now done 
their work, and the Widow Richter, with her family, was 
living in a "house containing one apartment,' Paul had no 
books, except ' twelve manuscript volumes of excerpts,' and 
the considerable library which he carried in his head ; with 
which small resources, the public, especially as he had still 
no cue, could not well see what was to become of him. Two 
great furtherances, however, he had, of which the public took 
no sufficient note : a real Head on his shoulders, not, as is 
more common, a mere hat-wearing empty effigies of a head ; 
and the strangest, stoutest, indeed a quite noble Heart within 
him. Here, then, he could, as is the duty of man, ' prize his 
existence more than his manner of existence,' which latter 
was, indeed, easily enough disesteemed. Come of it what 
might, he determined, on his own strength, to try issues to 
the uttermost with Fortune ; nay, while fighting like a very 
Ajai against her, to ' keep laughing in her face till she too 
burst into laughter, and ceased frowning at him.' He would 
nowise slacken in his Authorship, therefore, but continued 
stubbornly toiling, as at his right work, let the weather be 
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sunny or snowy. For the rest, Eoverty was written on the 
posts of his door, and within on every equipment of his exist- 
ence ; he that ran might read in lai^e characters : " Good 
Christian people, you perceive that I have liltle money ; what 
inference do you draw from it?" So hung the struggle, and 
as yet were no signs of victory for Paul. It was not till 
1788 that he could find a publisher for his TeiifeU Papieren; 
and even then few readers. But no dishearlenment availed 
with him ; Authorship was once for all felt lo be his true 
vocation ; and by it he was minded to continue at all haz- 
ards. For a short while, he had been tutor in some family, 
and had again a much more tempting offer of the lilie sort, 
but he refused it, purposing henceforth to ' bring up no 
children but his own, — his books,' let Famine say to it what 
she pleased. 

' With Ilia mother,' eajs Otts, ' and at times also willi several of 
his l>rotliers, but always with one, he li»eJ in a meiin house, wliich 
had only a single apartment; and this went on even when, — after 
the appeftcance of the Mliaiien, — his star began to rise, ascending 
higher and higher, and never agMn declining. * * » 

' Ab Paul, in the characters of Walt and Vult t (it is his direct 
statement in these Notes), meant to depict himself; so it may he re- 
marked, that in the dehneation of Lenette, hia Mother stood before 
his mind, at the period when this down-preased and humiliated 
woman began to gather heart, and riuse herself up again;' seeing 
she could no longer doubt the truth of his predictions, tliat Author- 
ship must and would prosper with hira. She now the more busily, 
in one and the same room where Paul was writing and studying, 
managed the liouaehold operations ; cooking, washing, scouring, 
handling the broom, and these being finiahed, spinning cotton. Of 
the painful income earned by tliis latter employment, she kept a 

1 GoUicaU and QaodileasinM, two Brothers (see I'snl's Fkffeljahre) of 
the most opposita temperaments; the former a still, soft-hearted, tearful 
enthnaiast; the other a madcap humorist, honaat at bottom, but bursting 
out on all hands with the atrangest explosions, apecnlative and practical. 

! 'Quite up, indeed, she could never more rise; and in silent humility, 
'avoiding any lond expraaaion of aatiafaotion, she lived to enjoy with 
'timoroua gladness, the delight of seeing hei- son's worth publicly reo- 
'ogniaed, and his acquaintance sought by the most influential men, and 
'herself too honoured on this account, as she had never before been.' 
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written account. One such revenue-book, under the title, Was icA 
ersponnen (Earned by spinning), which extends from March 1793 to 
September 1794, ia still in existence. The produce of March, the 
fast year, stnnds entered there as 2 florins, 61 kreutzera, 3 pfennigs ' 
(somewliere at)om four sliiltings !) ; ' that of April,' &c. ; 'at last, tliat 
of Septenober 1794, 2 fl. 1 kr. ; and on the hist page of the little 
book, stands marked, that Samuel (the jouogest son) had, on the 
9th of this same September, got new hoots, which cost 3 thalers,' — 
almost 3, whole quarter's revenue I 

Considering these things, how mournful would it have 
seemed to Paul tliat Bishop Dogbolt could not get translated, 
because of Politics ; and the too high-souled Viscount Plum- 
cake, thwarted in courtship, was seized with a perceptible 



We have dwelt the longer on this portion of Paul's his- 
tory, because we reckon it interesting in itself; and that if 
the spectacle of a great mau struggling with adversity be a 
fit one for the gods to look down on, much more must it be 
so for mean fellow-mortals to look up to. For us in Literary 
England, above all, such conduct as Richter's has a peculiar 
interest in these times ; the interest of entire novelty. Of 
all literary phenomena, that of a literary man daring to be- 
lieve that he is poor, may be regarded as the rarest. Can a 
man without capital actually open his lips and speak to man- 
kind ? Had he no landed property, then ; no connexion 
with the higher classes ; did he not even keep a gig? By 
these documents it would appear so. This was not a noble- 
man, nor gentleman, nor gigman ; ' but simply a man ! 

On the whole, what a wondrous spirit of gentility does 
animate our British Literature at this era ! We have no 
Men of Letters now, but only Literary Gentlemen. Samuel 

1 In ThnrteIVs trial (says the Quarterly Eanea) occurred the following 
colloquy ; ' 0- What sort of person was Mr. Weaxe ? A. He was always 
a respectable person. Q. What do you mean by respectabla ? A. He 
kept a gig." — Since than ws haye seen a ' Defemh Gigmanita, or Apology 
for the Gigmen of Great Britain,' composed not without eloquence, and 
which we hope one day to prevail on our friend, a man of some whims, 
to gise to the public. 
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Johnson was the last that ventured to appear in that former 
character, and support himself, on his own legs, without any 
crutches, purchased or stolen : rough old Samuel, the last of 
all the Romans ! Time was, when in English Literature, ea 
in English Life, the comedy of ' Every Man in his Humour ' 
was daily enacted among us ; but now the poor French word, 
French in every sense, '^'e« dira-l-on?' spellbinds us all, 
and we have nothing for it but to drill and cane each otlier 
into one uniform, regimental 'nation of gentlemen.' 'Let 
him who would write heroic poems,' said Milton, ■ make hia 
life a heroic poem.' Let him who would write heroic poems, 
say we, put money in his purse ; or if he have no gold-mon- 
ey, let him put in copper-money, or pebble?, and chink with 
it as with true metal, in the ears of mankind, that they may 
listen to him. Herein does the secret of good writing now 
consist, as that of good living has always done. "When we 
first visited Grub-street, and with bared head did reverence 
to the genius of the place, with a " Salve, magna parens ! " 
we were astonished to learn, on inquiry, that the Authors did 
not dwell there now, but had all removed, years ago, to a sort 
of 'High Life below Stairs,' far in the West. For why, 
what remedy was there; did not the wants of the age re- 
quire it ? How can men write without High Life ; and 
how, except below Stairs, as Shoulder-knot, or as talking 
Katerfelto, or hy secondhand communication with these two, 
can the great body of men acquire any knowledge thereof? 
Nay, baa not the Atlantis, or true Blusful Island of Poesy, 
been, in all times, understood to lie Westward, though never 
rightly discovered till now ? Our great fanlt with writers 
used to be, not that they were intrinsically more or less com- 
pleted Dolts, with no e)e or ear for the 'open secret' of the 
world, or tor anything save the ' open display ' of the world, 
— for its gilt ceilings, marketable pleasures, war-chanots, 
and all manner, to the highest manner, of Lord-Mayor 
shows, and Guildhall dinnpi-s. and their own small part and 
lot therein ; but the head and front of their offenee lay in 
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this, thiit thej had not ' frequented the society of the upper 
classes,' And now, with our improved age, and this so uni- 
versal extension of ' High Life below Stairs,' what a blessed 
change has been introduced ; what benign consequences will 
follow therefrom ! One consequence has already been a de- 
gree of Dapperism and Dilettanteism, and rickety Debility, 
unexampled in the history of Literature, and enough of itself 
to make ua 'the envy of surrounding nations;' for hereby 
the literary man, once so dangerous to the quiescence of so- 
ciety, has now become perfectly innoxious, so that a look will 
quail him, and he can be tied hand and foot by a spinster's 
thread. Hope there is, that henceforth neither Church nor 
State will he put in jeopardy by Literature. The old liter- 
ary man, as we have said, stood on his own legs ; had a, 
whole heart within him, and might be provoked into many 
things. But the new literary man, on the other hand, can- 
not stand at aD, save in stays ; he must first gird up his 
weak sides with the whalebone of a certain fashionable, 
knowing, half-squirarchal air, — be it inherited, bought, or, 
as is more likely, borrowed or stolen, whalebone ; and here- 
with he stands a little without collapsing. If the man now 
twang his jew's-harp to please the children, what is to be 
feared from him ; what more is to he required of him ' 

Seriously speaking, we must hold it a remarkable thing 
that every Englishman should be a ' gentleman , ' that m so 
democratic a country, our common title of honour, which all 
men assert for themselves, should be one which professedly 
depends on station, on accidents rather than on qualities , or 
at best, as Coleridge interprets it, ' on a certain indifFerence 
to money matters,' which certain indifference again must be 
wise or mad, you would think, exactly as one possesses much 
money, or possesses little ! We suppose it must be the com- 
mercial genius of the nation, counteracting and suppressing 
its political genius ; for the Americans are said to be still 
more notable in this respect than we. Now, what a hollow, 
windy vacuity of internal character this indicates ; how, in 
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place of a rightly ordered heart, we strive only to exhibit a 
full purse ; and all pushing, rushing, elbowing on towards a 
Mse aim, the courtier'a tibes are more and more galled by 
the toe of the peasant : and on every side, instead of Faith, 
Hope and Charity, we have Neediness, Greediness and Vain- 
glory ; all this is palpable enough. Fools that we are ! 
Why should we wear our knees to horn, and sorrowfully 
beat our breasts, praying day and night to Mammon, who, 
if he would even hear us, has almost nothing lo give ? For, 
granting that the deaf brute-god were to relent for our sao- 
rilicings ; to cha o g bra into solid gold, aod instead 
of hungry actors g y, make us all in very deed 

Eothschild-Howa d o-m w what good were it ? Are 
we not already h wondrous England, with its 

high Shakspear n H rapd na ; nay, of this wondrous 
Universe, with its Galaxies and Eternities, and unspeakable 
Splendours, that we should so worry and scramble, and tear 
one another in pieces, for some acres (nay, still oftener, for 
the show of some acres), more or less, of clay property, the 
largest of which properties, the Sutherland itself, is invisible 
even from the Moon ? , Pools that we are ! To dig and bore 
like ground-worms in those acres of ours, even if we have 
acres ; and far from beholding and enjoying the heavenly 
Lights, not to know of them except by unheeded and unbe- 
lieved report! Shall certain pounds sterling that we may 
have in the Bant of England, or the ghosts of certain pounds 
that we would fain seem to have, hide from us the treasures 
we are all born to in this the ' City of God ? ' 

Mj inheritance how wide and fair; 

TiHB is my estate, to Time Tin heir! 
But leaving the money-changers, and honour-hunters, and 
gigmen of every degree, to their own wise ways, which they 
will not alter, we must again remark as a singular circum- 
stance, that the same spirit should, fo such an extent, have 
taken possession of Literature also. This is the eye of the 
world ; enlightening all, and instead of the shows of things 
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unfolding to us (hings themselves: has the eje too gone 
hlind; has the Poet and Thinker adopted the philosophy of 
the Grocer and Valet in Livevy ? Nay, let us hear Lord 
Byron himself on the subject. Some years ago, there ap- 
peared in the Magazines, and to the admiration of most 
editorial gentlemen, certain extracts from Letters of Lord 
Byron's, which carried this philosophy to rather a high 
pitch. His Lordship, wo recollect, mentioned, that ' all rules 
for Poetry were not worth a d— n ' (saving and excepting, 
doubtless, the ancient Euk-of-Thumb, which must still have 
place here) ; after which aphorism, his Loi-dship proceeded 
to state that the great ruin of all British Poets sprang from 
a simple source ; their exclusion from High Life in London, 
excepling only some shape of that High Life below Stairs, 
which, however, was nowise adequate: he himself and 
Thomas Moore were perfectly familiar in such upper life ; 
he by biith, Moore by happy accident, and so they could 
both write Poetry; the others were not familiar, and so 

could not write it Surely it is fast growing time that all 

this should be drummed out of our Planet, and forbidden 
to re turn. 

Eichtep, for his part, was quite excluded from the West- 
end of Hof : for Hof too has its West-end ; ' every mortal 
'longs for his parade-place ; would still wish, at banquets, to 
' be master of some seat or other, wherein to overtop this or 
' that plucked goose of the neighbourhood.' So poor Richter 
could only be admitted to the West-end of the Universe, 
where truly he had a very superior establishment. The 
legal, clerical and other conscript falhei-s of Hof might, bad 
they so inclined, hare lent him a few books, told or believed 
some fewer lies of him, and thus positively and negatively 
shown the young adventurer many a Httle service ; but they 
inclined to none of these things, and happily he was enabled 
to do without them. Gay, gentle, frolicsome as a lamb, yet 
strong, forboarant and I'oyally courageous as a lion, he 
worked along, amid the scouring of kettles, the hissing of 
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frying-pans, the hum of his mother's wheel ; — and it is not 
without a proud feeling that our reader (for he too is a man) 
hears of victory being at last gained, aad of Worts, which 
the most reflective iialion in Europe rega da la ' al 
being written under such accompaniments. 

However, it b at this lowest point of the Na ra e ha 
Herr Otto for the present slops short ; leav u on y I e 
assurance that better days are coming : so ha o n n 
the whole ascendant and dominant portion of K h 
tory, we are tfl to our own resources ; and from these we 
have only gathered nome scanty indications, which may be 
summed up with a very disproportionate brevity. It appears 
that the Dtmchtbare Loge (Invisible Lodge), sent forth from 
the Hof spinning-establishment in 179S, was the first of his 
works that obtained any decisive favour, A long trial of 
faith ; for the man had now been besieging the literary cita- 
del upwards of ten years, and still no breach visible ! With 
the appearance of Hesperus, another wondrous Novel, which 
proceeded from the same 'single apartment,' in 1796, the 
siege may be said to have terminated by storm ; and Jean 
Paul, whom the most knew not what in the world to think 
of, whom here and there a man of weak judgment had not 
even scrupled to declare half-mad, made it universally indu- 
bitable, that though encircled with dusky vapours, and shin- 
ing out only in strange raany-hued irregular bursts of fiame, 
he was and would be one of the celestial Luminaries of his 
day and generation. The keen intellectual energy displayed 
in Hesperus, still more the nobleness of mmd, the sympathy 
with Nature, the warm, impetuous, yet pure and lofty delin- 
eations of Friendship and Love ; in a less degree perhaps, 
the wild boisterous humour that everywhere prevails in il, 
secured Kichter not only admirers, but personal weU-wishers 
in all quarters of his counti'y. Gleim, for example, though 
then eighty years of age, and among the last survivors of a 
quite different school, could not contain himself with rapture, 
'What a divine genius (Gotigemm),' thus wrote he some 
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time afterwai-ds, 'is our Fviedrich Eicliter! I am reading 
his Mumemlucke for the second time : here is more than 
Shakspeare, said I, at fifty paa^ages I have marked. What 
a divine genius I I wonder over the human head, out of 
which these streams, the?e brooks, these Bhine-falla, these 
^ftmdusian fountains pour forth over human nature to make 
human nature humane ; and if lo-day I object to the plan, 
object to phrases, to words, I am contented with all to-mor- 
row.' The kind lively old man, it appears, had sent him 
a gay letter, signed 'Septimus Fislein,' with a present of 
money in it ; to which Eichter, with great heartiness, and 
some curiosit}' to penetrat* the secret, made answer in this 
very Blumenstucke ; and so erelong a joyful acquaintance and 
IHendship was formed ; Paul had visited Halberstadt, with 
warmest welcome, and sat for His picture there (an oil paint- 
ing by Pfenninger), which is still to be seen in Gleim's 
MAreniempel (Temple of Honour), About this epoch loo, 
the R«viewing world, after a long conscientious silence, again 
opened its thick lips ; and in quite another dialect ; screech- 
ing out a rusty Nunc Domine dtmiftas, with considerable 
force of pipe, instead of its last monosyllabic and very un- 
handsome grunt. For the credit of our own guild, we could 
have wished that the Reviewing world had struck up its 
IHmitlas a little sooner. 

In 1797, the Widow Eichter was taken away fi'om the 
strange variable climate of this world, — we shall hope, into 
a sunnier one ; her kettles hung unscoured on the wall ; and 
the spool, so often filled with her cotlon-Cliiead and wetted 
with her tears, revolved no more. Poor old weather-beaten, 
heavy-laden soul ! And yet a light-beam from on high was 
in her also ; and the ' twelve shillings for Samuel's new 
hoots' were more bounteous and more blessed than many a 
king's ransom. Nay, she saw before departing, that she, 
even she, had bom a mighty man ; and her early sunshine, 
long drowned in deluges, again looked out at evening with 
sweet farewell. 
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The Hof household heing thus broken up, Kichter for 
some years led a wandering life. In ihe eourae of this same 
1797, we find him once more in Leipzig; and truly under 
far other circumstances than of old. For instead of silk- 
stockinged, shovel-hatted, but too imperious Magisters, that 
would not let him occupy his own hired dog-hutch in peace, 
' he here,' says Heinrich Dbring,> ' became acquainted with 
the three Princesses, adorned with every charm of person 
and of mind, the daughters of the Duchess of Hildburg- 
hausen 1 The Duke, who also did justice to his extraordi- 
nary merits, conferred on him, some years afterwards, the 
title of Legationsrath (Councillor of Legation).' To Prin- 
ces and Princesses, indeed, Jean Paul seems, ever hence- 
forth, to have had what we should reckon a surprising access. 
For example : — ' the social circles where the Duchess Ame- 
' lia (of "W«imar) was wont to assemble ihe most talented 
'men, first, in Ettersburg, afterwards in Tiefurt;' — then 
the ' Duke of Meinungen at Coburg, who liad with pressing 
' kindness invited him ; ' — the Prince Primate Dalberg, who 
did much more than invite him; — late in life, 'the gifted 
' Duchess Dorothea, in Lobichau, of which visit he has him- 
' self commemorated the fesfive days,' &c. &e. ; — all which 
small matters, it appears to us, should be taken into consid- 
eration by that class of British philosophers, troublesome in 
many an intellectual tea-cu-cle, who deduce the 'German 
bad taste' from our own old everlasting 'want of inter- 
course ; ' whereby, if it so seemed good to them, their tea, 
till some less self-evident proposition were started, might be 
'consumed with a certain stately silence.' 

But next year (1798) there came on Paul a far gi-ander 
piece of good fortune than any of these ; namely, a good wife ; 
which, as Solomon has long recorded, is a 'good thing.' He 
had gone from Leipzig to Berlin, sIJU busily writing ; ' and 
'during a longer residence in this latter city,' says Doring, 

1 Leben Jtiin Pauls. Qothti, 182B. 
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'Caroline Mayer, daughter of the Eoyal Prussian Privy 
' Councillor and Professor of Medicine, Dr. John Andrew 
' Mayer ' {these are all his titles), ' gave him her hand ; nay 
' even,' continues the microscopic Doring, ' as is said in a 
' public paper, bestowed on him {aufdrucUe) the bride-kiss 
' of her owQ accord.' What is still more astonishing, she is 
recorded to have been a ' chosen one of her ses,' one that, 
' like a gentle, guardian, care-dispelling genius, went by his 
' side through al! hta pilgrimage.' 

Shortly after this great event, Paul removed with his new 
wife to Weimar, where he seems to have resided some years, 
in high favour with whatever was most illustrious in that city. 
His first impression on Schiller is characteristic enough. 'Of 
' Hesperus,' thus writes Schiller, ' I have yet made no mention 
' to you. I found him pretty much what I expected; foreign 
' like a man fallen from the Moon ; full of good-will, and 
' heartily inclined to see things about him, but without the 
' organ for seeing them. However, I have only spoken to 
' him once, and so I can say little of him.' ' In answer 
to which, Goethe also expresses his love for Eichter, but 
' doubts whether in literary practice he will ever fall-in 
with them two, much as his theoretical creed inclined that 
way.' Hesperus proved to have more ' organ ' than Schiller 
gave him credit for; nevertheless Goethe's doubt had not 
been tinfounded. It was to Herder (liat Paul chiefly attached 
himself here ; esteeming the others as high-gifted, friendly 
men, but only Hei-der as a teacher and spiritual father ; 
of which latter relation, and the warm love and gratitude 
accompanying it on Paul's side, his writings give frequent 
proof. ' If Herder was not a Poet,' says he once, ' he was 
something more, — a Poem ! ' With Wieland loo he stood 
OD the friendliest footing, often waiting out to visit him at 
OsmanstadI, whither the old man had now retired. Perhaps 
these years spent at Weimar, in close intercourse with so 

'ehiUiT nod Goethe (Correspoudente between 
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many distinguished persons, were, in regard to outward ma^ 
ters, among the most instructive of Ricliter's life : in regard 
to inward matters, he had already served, and with credit, 
a hard apprenticeship elsewhere. We must not forget to 
mention that TYtan, one of his chief romances (published at 
Berlin in 1800), was written during his abode at Weimar; 
so likewise the Flegeljakre (Wild Oats) ; and the eulogy of 
ChcerhUe Gorday, which last, though originally but a Maga- 
zine Essay, deserves notice for ila bold eloquence, and the 
antique republican spirit manifested in it. With respect to 
Titan, which, together with its Comic Appendix, forms six 
very extraordinary volumes, Kichter was accustomed, on all 
occasions, to declare it his masterpiece, and even the best he 
could ever hope to do ; though there are not wanting readers 
who continue to regard Hesperus with preference. For our- 
selves, we have read Titan with a certain disappointment, 
after hearing so much of it ; yet on the whole must incline 
lo the Auihor'a opinion. One day we hope to afford the 
British public some sketch of both these worts, concerning 
which, it has been said, ' there is solid metal enough in them 
' to fit out whole circulating libraries, were it beaten into the 
' usual filigree ; and much which, attenuate it as we might, no 
' Quarterly Subscriber could well carry with him,' Richter'a 
other Novels published prior to this period are, the Invtsihle 
Lodge ; the Siebenkds (or Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces) ; 
the Life of Qwinius Fixlein ; the Juhehentor (Parson m Ju- 
bilee) : Jean Paul's Letters and Figure History the Dejeuner 
in Kuhscknappel, the Biographical Recreations under the 
Oranium of a Giantess, scarcely belonging to this species 
The Novels published ailerwards, which we miy as well 
catalogue here, are, the Lebm Fibeh {Life of Fibel) , Kat- 
xenhergers Badereise {Katzenberger's Journey to the Bath) ; 
Sehmehles Seise nack Flatz (Schmelzle'a Journey to Flatz) ; 
the Comet, named also Nicholaus Margraf. 

It seems to have been about the year 1802, that Paul had 
a pension bestowed upon him by the Furst Primas (Prince 
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Primate) von Dalberg, a prelate famed for his munificence, 
whom we Lave mentioned above. What the amount was, 
we do not find specified, but only that it ' secured him the 
means of a comfortable life,' and was ' subsequently,' we sup- 
pose after the Prince Primate's decease, ' paid him by the 
King of Bavaria.' Oa the strength of which fixed reve- 
nue, Paul now established for himself a fixed household ; 
selecting for this purpose, after various intermediate wan- 
derings, the city of Bayreuth, ' with its kind picturesque en- 
vironment ; ' where, with only brief occasional excursions, he 
continued to live and write. We have heard that he was a 
man universally loved, as well as honoured there : a friendly, 
true and high-minded man ; copious in speech, which was 
full of grave genuine humour ; contented with simple people 
and simple pleasures ; and liimself of the simplest habits 
and wishes. He had three children ; and a guardian angel, 
doubUess not without her flaws, yet a reasonable angel not- 
withstanding. For a man with sucli obdured Stoicism, like 
triple st«el, round his breast ; and of such gentle, deep-lying, 
ever-living springs of Love within it, — all this may well 
have made a happy life. Besides, Paul was of exemplary, 
unwearied diligence in his vocation ; and so had, at all times, 
' perennial, fire-proof Joys, namely Employments.' In addi- 
tion to the latter part of the Novels named above, which, 
with the others, as all of them are more or less genuine poet- 
ical produclions, we feel reluctant to designate even tran- 
aentJy by so despicable an English word, — his philosophi- 
cal and critical performances, especially the Vorsckule der 
Aesthetik {Introduction to jEsthetics), and the Levana (Doc- 
trine of Education), belong wholly to Bayreuth ; not to 
enumerate a multitude of miscellaneous writings (on moral, 
literary, scientific subjects, but always in a humorous, fan- 
tastic, poetic dress), which of themselves might have made 
the fortune of no mean man. His heart and conscience, as 
well as his head and hand, were in the work ; from which no 
temptation could withdraw him. ' I hold my duty,' says he 
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in these Biograpliical Notes, ' not to lie in enjoying or acquir- 
' ing, but in writing, — whatever time it may cost, whatever 
' money may be forborne, — nay whatever pleasure ; for ex- 
' ample, that of seeing Switzerland, which nothing but the 
* sacrifice of time forbids.' — ' I deny myself my evening 
' meal ( Vesperessen) in my eagerness to work ; but the in- 
' terruptions by my children I cannot deny myself.' And 
again : ' A Poet, who presumes to give poetic delight, should 
' contemn and willingly forbear all enjoyments, the sacrifice 
' of which affects not his creative powers ; that so he may 
' perhaps delight a century and a whole people,' In Rich- 
ter'a advanced years, it was happy for him that he could say : 
' When I look at what has been made out of me, I must 
' thank God that I paid no heed to external matters, neither 
' to time nor toil, nor profit nor loss ; the thing b there, and 
' the instruments that did it I have forgotten, and none else 
' knows them. In this wise has the unimportant series of 
' moments been changed into something higher that remains.' 
— ' I have described so much,' says he elsewhere, ' and 1 die 
' without ever having seen Switzerland, and the Ocean, and 
' so many other sights. But the Ocean of Eternity I shall in 
' no case fail to see.' 

A heavy stroke fell on him in the year 1821, when his 
only son, a young man of great promise, died at the Uni- 
versity. Paul lost not his composure ; but was deeply, in- 
curably wounded, ' Epistolary lamentations on my misfor- 
' tune,' says he, ' I read unmoved, for the bitterest is to be 
' heard within myself, and I must shut the ears of my soul to 
' it ; but a single new trait of Max's fair nature opens the 
' whole lacerated heart asunder again, and it can only drive 
' its blood into the eyes.' New personal sufferings awaited 
him ; a decay of health, and what to so indefatigable a reader 
and writer was still worse, a decay of eyesight, increasing at 
last to almost total blindness. This too he bore with his old 
stedfastness, cheerfully seeking what help was to be had ; 
and when no hope of help remained, still cheerfully jabour- 
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ing at his vocation, though in sickDess and in blindness.' 
Dark without, he was inwardly full of light ; busied on his 
favourite theme, the Immortedity of the Soul; when {on the 
14th of November 1825) Death came, and Paul's work was 
all accompEshed, and that great question settled for him on 
far higher and indisputable evidence. The unfinished Volume 
(which under the title of Seltna we now have) was carried 
on his bier to the gi'ave ; for his funeral was public, and in 
Bayreuth, and elsewhere, all possible honour was done to his 
memory. 

In regard to Paul's character as a man we have little to 
say, beyond what the facis of this Narrative have already 
said more plainly than in words. We learn from all quarters, 
in one or the other dialect, that the pure high morality which 
adorns his writings, stamped itself also on his life and actions, 
' He was a tender husband and father,' says Diiring, ' and 
' goodness itself towards his friends and all that was near 
' him.' The significance of such a spirit as Richter's, practi- 
cally manifested in such a life, is deep and manifold, and at 
this era will merit careful study. For the present, however, 
we must leave it, in this degree of clearness, lo the reader's 
own consideration ; another and still more immediately need- 
ful department of our task still remains for us. 

Eichler's intellectual and Literary character is, perhaps, in 
a singular degree the counterpart and image of his pracfical 
and moral character: his Works seem to us a more than 
usually faithful transcript of Ms mind ; written with great 
warmth direct from the heart, and like himself, wild, strong, 
original, sincere. Viewed under any aspect, whether as 

1 He IwRina a letter applying for apeclaclea (August 183*) in these 
terms : ^ ' Since last winter, my eyes (the left had already, without cata- 
'ract, been long half-blind, and, like Reviewers and LilieraJem-s, read 
'nothing but title-pages) have been seized by a daily increasing Night- 
' Ultra and Enemy-to-Light, wlio, did I not withstand him, would shortly 
'drive me inln the Orous of Amaurosis. Then, Addio, opera omnia ."— 
Daring, 32. 
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Thinker, Moralist, Satirist, Poet, be is a phenomenon ; a 
vast, many-sided, tumultuous, yet noble nature ; for faults as 
for merits, ' Jean Paul the Unique.' In all departments, we 
find in him a subduing foi'ce ; but a lawless, untulored, as it 
were half-savage force. Thus, for example, few understand- 
ings known to us are of a more irresistible character than 
Eichter's ; but its strength is a natural, unarmed, Orson-like 
strength : he does not cunningly undermine his subject, and 
lay it open, by syllogistic iraplementa or any rule of art ; but 
he crushes it to pieces in h m h ad asu d 
without gay triumph, mide b d mm 

strous fashion, yet with pi re m 

most heart and core of it t In a> gai h 

is the same wild vehemen a p 

endless boundless wailing, R w p 

her children ; — or the tier 
forests. Thus too, he not N 

in her ; plunges into her h b m and ii h wh 
heart to intoxication witli h m H il h 

was wont to study, to write ob m h p ai 

and no skyey aspect was so d m tl w d 

beauty for him. We kn P d d 

passionate and universal a ]S m 

*tbe solemn phases of t ta mp 

' floweret of the meadow, 1 

' her charms and her mysti m B w m 

shadows forth the inborn, e il m P m 

the sporlfulness, the wild H m h 

highest as in his lowest moo* h q te 

inseparable ingredient Hi H m d 

of the gravest and kindliest, a genuine Humour ; consistent 
with utmost earnestness, or rather, inconsistent with the want 
of it.' But on the whole, it is impossible for him lo write in 
other than a humorous manner, be his subject what it may. 
His Philosophical Treatises, nay, as we have seen, his Auto- 
biography itself, everything that comes from him, is encased 
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in some quaiDt fiintaatic framing ; and roguish ejea (yet with 
a strange sympathy in the, matter, for his Humour, as we 
said, is heartfelt and true) look out on us through many a 
grave delineation. In his Novels, above all, this is ever an 
indispensable quality, and, indeed, announcea itself in the 
very entrance of the business, often even on the title-page. 
Think, for instance, of that Selection from the Papers oflhe 
Devil; Hesperus, OR the Dog^oU-da^s ; Sieben&ais Wed- 
dedAife, Death and Nuptials! 

• The first aspect of tliese peculiarities,' says one of Richter's Eng- 
lish critics, ' cannot prepossess us in Ilia fevoiir ; we are too forcibly 
reminded of theatrical clap-lraps and literary quackery : nor on open- 
ing one of the worlts themselves is the case much mended. Piercing 
eleams of thought do not escape ub ; singular truths, conveyed in a 
form as singular ; grotesque, and oi^en truly ludieroue delineationa ; 
patlietic, magnificent, far-sounding pussies; effasions full of wit, 
knowledge and imagination, but difficult to bring under any rubric 
whatever; all the elemejitfl, in short, of a glorious intellect, but 
dashed together in such wild arrangement, that their order seems the 
very ideal of confosion. The style and structure of the book appear 
alike incomprehensible. Tlie narrative is every now and then sus- 
pended, to make way for some "Extra-leaf," some wild digression 
upon any subject but the one in hand; the language groans with 
indescribable meUphors, and allusions to all things human and di- 
vine; flowing onward, not like a river, but like an inundation; 
cirding in complex eddies, chafing and gurglmg, now this way, now 
that, till the proper current sinks out of view amid the boundless 
uproar. We close the work witli a mingled feeling of astonishment, 
oppression and perplexity ; and Bichter stands before us in brilliant 
cloudy vagueness, a giant mass of intellect, but without form, beauty 
or intelligible purpose. 

' To readers who believe that mtrinsio is inseparable from super- 
ficial excellence, and that nothing can be good or beautiful which is 
not to be seen through in a moment, Eichter can occasion little diffi- 
culty. They admit him to be a man of vast natural endowments, 
but he is utterly uncultivated, and without command of fllem; full 
of monstrous afiectation, the very high-priest of Bad Taste ; knows 
not the art of writing, scarcely that tliere is such an art ; an insane 
visionary, floating forever among baseless dreams that hide the firm 
earth flvsin his view ; an intellectual Polyphemus, in short, a mon- 
Mrum fcrrenrfum, i-forme, inflsis, (carefully adding) cut lumm ade«.ptuin , 
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and they close their venliut reflectively with his own praiseworthy 
maxim : " Providence has given to the English llie empire of the 
sea, to the French that of the land, to the Germans that of— the 

'In this way tlie matter is adjusted; briefly, comfortably and 
wrong. The casket was difficult to open : did we know, by its very 
shape, tliat there was nothing in it, that so we ehonld cast it into the 
sea ? Afectfttion is often singularity, but singularity is not always 
aflectaCion. If the nature and condition of a, man be really and 
truly, not conceitedly and untruly, singular, bo also will his manner 
be, so also ought it to be. Affectation is the product of Falsehood, a 
heavy sin, and the parent of numerous heavy sins ; let it be severely 
punished, hut not too lightly imputed. Scarcely any mortal is abso- 
lutely tVee from it, neitlier most probably is Richter; but it is in minds 
of another substance than liis tliat it grows to be the ruling product. 
Moreover, he is actually not a visionary ; but, with all his visions, 
will be found to see the firm Earth, in its whole figures and relations, 
mudi more clearly than liiousands of such critics, who too probably 
can see notiiing else. Far from being untrained or uncultivated, it 
will surprise these persons to discover that few men have studied the 
art of writing, and many other arts besides, more carefully than he ; 
that his Vorschale der Aesiheiik abounds with deep and sound maxims 
of criticism; in the course of which, many complex works, his own 
among others, are rigidly and justly tried, and even the graces and 
minutest qualities of style are by no means overlooked or unwisely 
liandled. 

' Withal, there is something in Eichter that incites us to a second, 
to a third perusal. His works are hard to understand, hut they al- 
ways have a meaning, otlen a true and deep one. In our closer, more' 
comprehensive glance, their truth steps forth with new distinctness, 
their error dissipates and recedes, passes into veniality, often even 
into beauty ; and at last (lie tliick iiaze which encircled the form of 
the writer melts away, and he stands revealed to us in his own sted- 
fkst features, a colossal spirit, a lofty and original tliinker, a genuine 
poet, a high-minded, true and most amiable man. 

' I have called iiim a colossal spirit, fbr this impression continues 
with us : to the hist we flftare him as something gigantic : for all the 
elements of his strucltire are vast, and combined together in living 
and life-giving, rather tlian in beautiful or symmetrical order. His 
Intellect is keen, impetuous, far-grasping, fit to rend in pieces the 
stubbomest materials, and estort from them their most hidden and 
refractory truth. In his Humour he sports with the highest and the 
lowest, he can play at bowls with the Sun and Moon. His Imagina- 
tion opens for us the Land of Dreams ; we sail wltli him through the 
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boundleM Abyss ; and llic eccrels of Space, and Time, and Life, and 
Annihilation, hover round us in dim, cloudy forms ; and darkness, 
and immensity, and dread encompass and overshadow us. Kay, in 
handling the smallest matter, he works it with the tools of n giant. 
A common truth ia wrenelied iVom its old combinations, and pre- 
sented to us in new, impassable, abysmal contrast with its opposite 
error. A trifle, some slender character, some jest, or quip, or spirit- 
ual toy, is shaped into most quaint, yet often truly living form ; but 
sliaped somehow as with the hammer of Yulcau, with three strokes 
that might have helped to forge an M^s. The treasures of his 
mind are of a similar description with the mind itself; his knowledge 
is gathered from all the kingdoms of Art, and Science, and Nature, 
and lies round him in huge unwieldy heaps. His very language is 
Titanian ; deep, strong, tumultuous; shining with a thousand hues, 
fused trora a thousand elements, and winding in labyrinthic mazes. 

' Among Eicliter s gifts,' cootmues this critic, ' the first that strikes 
us as truly great is his Imagination, for he loves to dwell in the 
lotbest and most solemn provinces of thought; his works abound 
with mj sterious allegories, virions and typical adumbrations ; his 
Dreams in particular, have a gloomv vaatness, broken here and 
tlitre by wild lar darting splendour , and shadowy forms of meaning 
nse dimly trota the bosom of the >oid Infinite, Yet, if I mistake 
not, Humour is his ruling quality, the quality which lives most 
deeply in his inward nature, and most strongly influences his man- 
ner of being. In this rare gilt, for none ia rarer than true Humour, 
be stands unrivalled in his own country, and among late writers in 
every other. To describe Humour is difBcult at all times, and would 
perhaps be more than usually difBcult in Bichter's case. Like all 
his otiier qualities, it is vast, rude, irregular; often perhaps over- 
Btrained and extravagant ; yet, fimdamentaily, it is genuine Humour, 
the Humour of Cervantes and Sterne ; the product not of Contempt, 
but of Love, not of superficial distortion of natural forms, but of 
deep though playful sympathy with all forms of Kature. * * 

' So long as ?lumour will avail him, his management even of 
higher and stronger characters may still be pronounced successfbl ; 
but wherever Humour ceases to be applicable, his success is more or 
less imperfect. In the treatment of heroes proper he is seldom com- 
pletely happy. They shoot into rugged exa^eration in his hands ; 
their sensibility becomes too copious and tearful, their magnanimity 
too fierce, abrupt and thorough-going. In some few instances, they 
verge towards absolute failure : compared with their less ambitious 
brethren, they are almost of a vulgar cast ; with all their brilliancy 
and vigour, too like tliat positive, determinate, volcanic class of per- 
sonages whom we meet with so frequently in Novels ; they call 
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themeelTes Men, and do their utmost to prove the aeserlion, but they 
cannot make ub believe it ; I'or, after all tlieir vapouring and Btorm- 
ing, we see well enough tJiat tliey are but Engines, with no more 
life than the Freetliinkera' model in Marliaus Scriblfrm, the Nutem- 
berg Man, who opetafed by a combination of pipes and levere, and 
though he could breathe and digest perfectly, and even reason as well 
as most country parsons, was made of wood and leather. In the 
general conduct of such hietories and delineations, Riehter seldom 
appears to advantage : the inddents are often startling and extrava- 
gant ; the whole structure of the story has a rugged, broken, huge, 
artificial aspect, and will not assume Ihc lar of truth. Yet its chasms 
are strangely filled up witli the costliest materials; a world, a uni- 
verse of wit, and knowledge, and fancy, and imagination has sent its 
fiirest products to adorn the edifice ; the rude and rent Cyclopean 
walls are resplendent with jewels and beaten gold ; rich stately 
foliage screens it, the balmiest odours encircle it; we stand aeton- 
jshed if not captivated, delighted if not charmed, by the artist and 

"With these views, so far a.s they go, we see little reason 
to disagree. There is doubtless a deeper meaning in the 
matter, but perhaps this is not tlie season lor evolving it. 
To depict, with true scientific accuracy, the essential purport 
and character of Richler's genius and literary endeavour ; 
hovf it originated, whither il tends, how it stands related to 
the general tendencies of the world in this age ; above all, 
what is its worth and want of worth to ourselves, — may 
one day be a necessary problem ; but, as matters actually 
stand, would be a difficult and no very profitable one. Tbe 
English public has not yet seen Eichter ; and must know 
him before it can judge him. For us, in the present cir- 
cumstances, we hold it a more promising plan to exhibit , 
some specimens of his workmanship itself, than to attempt 
describing it anew or better. The general outline of his 
intellectual aspect, as sketched in few words by the wriler 
already quoted, may stand here by way of preface to ihese 
Extracts ; as was the ease above, whatever it may want, it 
conlains nothing that we dissent from. 

' To characterise Jean Paul's Works,' says ho, 'would be difficult 
after the fullest inspection : to describe them to English readers 
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would be next W impossible. Whetlier poetical, phiiosophical, di- 
dactic, fantastic, lliey seem all to be emblems, more or less complete, 
of the singular mind where tliej originated. As a whole, the first 
perasal of them, more particniarly to a foreigner, is almost in&lhbly 
offensive ; and neither their meaning nor their Do-meaning is to be 
distenied without long and sedulous study. They ore a tropical 
wilderness, ftall of endless tortuosities ; but with the Ikirest flowers 
and the coolest fountains ; now overarcliing us with high umbrageous 
gloom, DOW opening in long gorgeous vistas. We wander through 
them, enjoying their wild grandeur; and, by degrees, our half-con- 
temptaouB wonder at the Author passes into reverence and love. His 
(ace was long hid from ns ; hut we see him, at length, in the firm 
shape of spiritual manhood ; a vast and most singular nature, bat 
vindicating his singular nature by the force, the beauty and benignity 
which pervade it. In fine, we joyfully accept him for what he is and 
was meant to be. The graces tl e pol sh tl sprightly elegancies, 
which belong to men of lighter make we ca not look for or demand 
from him. His movement is essentally slow a d cumbrous, for he 
advances not with one ^alty, b t w th a « hole mind ; with intel- 
lect, and pathos, and wit, and humour and magination, moving 
onward Uke a mighty host, motlev pondero s rregular, irresistible. 
He is not airy, sparkling and prec se but deep billowy and vast. 
The melody of his nature is not expressed m common nole-marks, 
or written down by the critical gamut : for it is wild and manifold ; 
its voice is like the voice of cataracts, and the sounding of primeval 
forests. To feeble ears it is discord ; but to ears that understand it, 
deep itifljestic music' ' 

Aa our first specimen, which also may serve for prciof 
that Eichter, in adopting his own extraordinary atyie, did 
it with clear knowledge of what excellence in style, and 
the rarious kinds and degi'ees of excellence therein, prop- 
erly signified, we select, from hi.s VorschuU der Aesthetik 
{above mentioned ^nd recommended), the following minia- 
ture sketches : the reader acquainted with the persons, will 
find these sentences, as we believe, strikingly descriptive and 



' Visit Herder's ereadons, where Greek life-freshness, and Hindoo 
fe-weariness are wonderfully blended : you walk, as it were, amid 

1 (lerman Bomnnce, iii. 6, IS. Supra, Appendix, ^ Eidiier. 
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nioonsliine, into which the red dawn is already falling; but one hid- 
den 9un is Ihe painter of both.' 

' Similar, but more compacted into periods, is Frieilrioli Heinrich 
Jai»bi'B vigorous, German-hearted proso ; musical in every sense, 
for even his images are often derived from tones. The rare anion 
between cutting force of intellectual ullerance, and infinitude of sen- 
timent, gives na the tense metallic chord with its soft tones.' 

' In Goethe's prose, on the other iiand his fixedtiess of form gives 
lis the Memnon's-tone. A plas 

ness, which even betrays the m ar mat fi 

atill gallery of figures and bro 

' Luther's prose is a half-battl ee re 

' Klopstock's prose fteq^uen ce rj 

dering on poverty of matter al pec ramm 

who most of all know distinct! F m 

want of matter, one is apt t m hi g H w 

views of tiie world, like these p K ps oet carce ga 

Hence the naked winter-boa os 

circumscribed proposiliona ; re re th sa 

small sharp-cut figures, for R rre 

Harvest-field.' 

' The perfection of pomp.p os fi 

most splendour of reflection i mag <^ 

give, he gives. Nay, often I po th 

rich and jewel-loaded a hand mas 

not the playing, yet our heari g 

That Ricliter's own pli d d ff d 

from all of Ihese, the re d h d d 

now convince himself. T k 

of a. fair-weather scene, s ed m d n 

may be found in his writi "B as be b 

ply as the briefest. It is h M ■-on 

of Spring : 

' Such a May as the present (of 1794) Nature has not in the mem- 
ory of man — begun ; for this is but the fifteenth of it. People of 
reflection have long been vexed once every year, that our German 
singers should indite May-songs, since several other months deserve 
such a poetical Night-music better ; and I myself have often gone so 
fer as to adopt the idiom of our market-women, and instead of May 
butter to say June butter, as also June, March, April songs. But 
1 Vvrsflivle, s. 545. 
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thou, kind May of this year, thou dcservest to thyself all the songs 
wMch were ever made on tliy ruiie namesakes' — By Heaven 1 wlien 
I now issue from the wavering chequered atacia grove of the Castle, 
in which I am writing this Chapter, and come forth into the broad 
living light, and look up to Ihe warming Heaven and over its Earth 
budding out beneath it — the Spring nsis before me like a vast flill 
cloud with a splendour of blue and green I see the Sun standing 
amid roses in the wcBlern sky, into which he has thrown his riiy-brush 
ithereu itk hp has io^ag lieen jiainlmg the Earth ; — and when I look 
round a little in our picture-exhibition, — his enamelling is still hot 
on the mountains on the moist chalk of the moist eartJi, the flowers, 
full ot sap colours are laid out to dry, and the forget-me-not, with 
miuialure colours under Ihe varnish of the streams tlie skyey 
Famter has pencilled his own eye; and the clouds, like a decora- 
tion painter 1 e has touched-off with wild outlines and single tints ; 
and 90 he stands at the border of tlie Earth, and looks back on Mb 
stately Spring who e robelolds are valleys, whose breast-bouquet 
IS gardens and whose blush is a vernal evening, and who, when she 
arises, will he — Summer! ' 

Or the following, in which, moreover, are two happy living 
figures, a bridegroom and a bride on their marriage-day : 

' He led her from the crowded dancing-room into the cool evening. 
Why does the evening, does the night, put warmer love in our 
hearts f Is it the nightly pressure of helplessness ; or is it Ihe 
exalting separation from the turmoils of life, that veiling of the 
world, In winch for tlie soul nothing then remains but souls: — is 
it therefore that the letters in which the loved name stands written 
on our spirit, appear, lite phosphorus writing, by night, on_fire, while 
by day in their cloudy traces tliey but smoke 1 

' He walked with his bride into the Castle-garden : she hastened 
quickly through the Castle, and past its servants' -hall, where the fair 
flowers of her young life had been crushed broad and dry, under a 
long dreary pressure ; and her soul expanded, and breathed in the 
free open garden, on whose flowery soil Destiny had cast forth the 
first seeds of the blossoms which lo-day were gladdening her exist- 
ence. Still Ellen ! Green, flower-eliequered chiaroscuro ! — The moon 
is sleeping under ground, like a dead one ; but beyond the garden, 
the sun's red evening-clouds have fallen down like rose-loaves ; and 
the evening-slar, the brideman of the sun, hovers like a glancing 
butterfly above the rosy red, and, modest as a bride, deprives no sin- 
gle starlet of its light.' 

1 I'irldn, 3. 11, 
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' Tlie wandering pair arrived at the old garde ner's-hnt; now stand- 
ing locked and dumb, with dark: windows in the ligiit garden, like a 
fragment of the Past surTiving in the Present, Bared twigs of trees 
were folding, with clammy lialf-formed leavea, over the thick inter- 
twisted tangles of the hushes. The Spring was standing, like a 
conqueror, with Winter nt liis feet. In tlip blue pond, now bloodless, 
a duafcy evening-sky lay hollowed out ; and the giisiiing waters were 
moistening the flower-beds. The silver sparks of stars were rising 
on the altar of tlie East, and falling down extingnished in the red-sea 
of the West' 

' The wind whirred, like a night-bird, louder through the trees ; 
and gave tones to the acacia-grove, and the tones called to the p^ 
who had first become happy within it: "Enter, new mortal pair, 
and think of what is past, and of my withering and your own ; 
and be holy as Eternity, and weep, not for joy only, but for grati- 
tude also!" « * * 

' They reached the blazing, rustling marriage-house, but their soft- 
ened hearts sought stillness ; and a foreign touch, as in the blossom- 
ing vine, would have disturbed the flower-nuptials of their souls. 
They turned rather, and winded up into the churchyard, to preserve 
their mood. Majestic on the groves and mountains stood the Night 
before man's heart, and made it also great. Over the white steeple- 
obelisk tlie sky rested bluer and darker ; and behind it wavered the 
withered summit of the Maypole with fiided flag. The son noticed 
his father's grave, on which the wind was opening and shutting, with 
harsh noise, the small lid on the melal cross, to let the year of his 
death be read on the brass plate within. An overpowering grief 
seiMd his heart with violent streams of tears, and drove him to the 
sunk hillock ; and be led his bride to the grave, and sfUd : " Here 
sleeps he. my good father ; in hia thirty-second year he was carried 
hither to his long rest, O tliou good dear fether, couldst thou to-day 
but see the happiness of thy son, like my mother I But thy eyes are 
empty, and thy breast is full of ashes, and thou seest us not, " — He 
was silent. The bride wept aloud ; she saw the mouldering coffins 
of her parents open, and the two dead arise, and look round for their 
daughter, who had stayed so long behind them, forsaken on the earth. 
She fell on hia neck and feltered ; " O beloved, I have neither lather 
nor modier, do not forsi^e me 1 " 

' O thou who hast still a fether and a mother, thank God for it on 
the day when thy soul is full of glad tears, and needs a bosom wherein 
y> shed them 

' And with this embracing at a tiitber'a grave, let this day of joy 
be holily concluded,' i 

1 Fixhin. z. 9, 
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In such passages, slight as they are, we fancy an experi- 
enced eye will trace some features of oi'iglnality, as well as 
of uncommonness : an open sense for Nature, a soft heart, 
a warm rich fancy, and here and there some undei'-current 
of Humour are dislinctly enough discernible. Of this latter 
quality, which, as has been often said, forms Richter's gi-and 
charatiteristic, we would fain give our readers some correct 
notion ; but see not well how it is to be done. Being gen- 
uine poelic humour, not drollery or vulgar caricature, it is 
like a fine essence, like a soul ; we discover it only in wliole 
works and delineations ; as the soul is only to be seen in the 
living body, not in detached limbs and fragnienfa, Richter's 
Humour lakes a great variety of forms, some of them sufli- 
ciently grotesque and piebald ; ranging from the light kindly- 
comic vein of Sterne in his Trim, and Unch Toby, over all 
intermediate degrees, to the rugged grim farce-tragedy often 
manifested in Hogarth's pictures ; nay, to still darker and 
wilder moods than this. Of the former sort are his charac- 
ters of Fixlein, Schmelzle, Fibel ; of the latter, his VulC, 
Giannozzo, Leibgeber, Schoppe, wliich last two are indeed 
one and the same. Of these, of the spirit that reigns in 
them, we should despair of giving other than the most in- 
adequate and even incorrect idea, by any extracts or expo- 
sitions that could possibly be fuj'nished here. Not without 
reluctance we have accordingly I'eiiounced that enterprise ; 
and must content ourselves with some ' Extra-leaf,' or other 
separable passage ; which, if it afford no emblem of Rich- 
ter's Humour, may be, in these cii-curastances, our best ap- 
proximation to such. 'Of the 'Extras-leaves' in Hesperus 
itself, a considerable volume might be formed, and truly one 
of the strangest. Most of them, however, are national ; 
could not be apprehended without a commentary ; and even 
then much to their disadvantage, for Humour must be seen, 
not through a glass, but face to face. The following is nowise 
one of the best ; but it turns on what we believe is a quite 
European subject, at all events is certainly an English one. 
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■ Exiia-lmfm Daiu/hter-fdl Iloiisfs. 
'The Minister's house waa an open bookshop, the books in which 
(the daughters) you might read tliert, but could not take home with 
you. Though five otlier daughters were ah^ady standing in five 
private libraries, as wives, and one under the ground at Maienthal 
was sleeping off the child's-play of life, yet still in this daughter-ware- 
house there remained three gratis copies to be disposed of to good 
friends. The Minister was always prepared, ui drawings from the 
office-lottery, to give his daughters as premiums to winners, and 
holders of the lucky ticket. Whom God ^vea an office, he also 
gives, if not sense for it, at least a wife. In a daughter-full hotise, 
there must, as in the Churoh of St Peter's, be coafessioaaU fbr all 
nations, for all characters, for all faults ; that the daughters may sit 
as confessoresses tlierein, and absoWe from all, bachelorship only ex- 
cepted. As a Natural-Philosopher, I have many times admired the 
wise methods of Nature for distributing daughters and plants ; Is it 
not a fine arrangement, said I to tlie Natural-Historian Goe/e, that 
Nature should have bestowed specially on young women, who for 
their growth require a rich mineraiogical soil, some sort of hooking 
apparatus, whereby to stick themselves on miserable marriage-cattle, 
that tliey may carry them to fat plaoes? Thus Linnteus,' as yon 
know, observes that such seeds as con flourish only ft th a 
furnished with barbs, and so fasten themselves the be te grazing 

quadrupeds, which transport them to stalls and dungh Stra g y 

does Nature, by the wind, — which fkcher and moth mus a 
scatter daughters and fir-seeds into the arable spo 
Who does not remark the final cause here, and v N 
equipped many a daughter with such and such cham p 

some Peer, some mitred Abbot, Cardinal-deaoon, appanaged Prmce, 
or mere country Baron, may lay hold of said charmer, and in the 
character of Father or Brideman, hand her over ready-made to some 
gawk of the like sort, as a wiffe acquired by purchase 1 And do we 
And in bilberries a slighter attention on- the part of Nature ? Does 
not the same Linnaeus notice, in the same treatise, that they too are 
cased in a nutritive juice to incite Uie Fox to eat them ; after which, 
the villain, — digest them be cannot, — in such sort as he may, he- 

' Oh, my heart is more in earnest than you think; tlie parents 
anger me, who are soul-brokers; the daughters sadden me, who are 
made slave-negresses. — Ah, is it wonderful Uiat these, who, in their 
West-Indian market-place, must dance, laugh, speak, sing, till some 

I'Hia^mEB.^cod. — The Treatise on the Habitable Globe.' 
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lord of a plantation take them home with him, — that these, I Bay, 
should be as slavishly treated, as tiiey ore sold and bought ! Ye poor 
Iambs! — And yet ye too are as bad as your sale-motliers and 
Bale-&thers ; — what is one to do with his enthusiasm for your sei, 
when one trnvelB through German towns, where every heaviest- 
puraed, ever3 longest titled individual, were he second eousin to the 
Devil himself, can point nith his finger to thirty houses, and say ; 
"I know not, shall it be from the pearl-coloured, or the nufrbrown, 
or the steel green house, that I wed ; open to enstomers are they 
alll " — How, my girls ' Is your heart so little worth that you cut 
it, lik« old clothes after any ^hion, to fit any breast; and does it 
wax or shrink, then, like a Chinese ball, to fit itself into the ball- 
monld and marriage ring-case of any male heart wliatever? "Well, 
it must ; unless we would sit at home, and grow Old Maids," answer 
they ; whom I will not answer, but turn scornfully away from them, 
to address that same Old Maid in these words : 

' " Forsaken, but patient one ! misknown and mistreated ! Think 
not of the times when thou hailst hope of better than the present are, 
and repent the noble pride of thy heart never ! It is not always our 
duty to marry, but it ia always our duty to abide by right, not to 
purchase happiness by loss of honour, not to avoid unweddedness by 
untnithfulness. Lonely, unadmired heroine ! in thy last hour, when 
all Life and the bygone possessions and scaffoldings of Life shall 
crumble to pieces, ready to fall down ; in that hour thou wilt look 
back ou thy untenanted life ; no children, no husband, no wet eyes 
will be there; but in the empty dusk, one high, pure, angelic, smil- 
ing, beaming Figure, godlike and mounting to the Godlike, will 
hover, and beckon thee to mount with her; — mount thou with her, 
the Figure is thy Virtue." ' 

We have spoken above, and warmly, of Jean Paul's Im- 
agination, of his high devout feeling, which it were now a 
still more grateful part of our laak to exhibit. But in this 
also our readers must ciJntent themselves with some imper- 
fect glimpses. What religious opinions and aspirations he 
specially enterlainecl, bow that noblest portion of man's inter- 
est represented itself in such a mind, were long to describe, 
did we even know it wiCli certainty. He liints somewhere 
that 'the soul, which by nature looks Heavenward, is without 
a Temple in this age ; ' in which little sentence, the careful 
reader will decipher much. 

'But there will come another era,' says Paul, 'when it shall be 
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light, and man will awaken from his lofty dreams, and find — his 
dreams still tliere, and that nothing is gone save his sl^erp, 

' The stones and rocks, which two veiled Figures (Necessity and 
Vice), like Deocalion and Pyrrha, are casting behini) them, at Good- 
ness, will themselves become men. 

' And on the Weelern-gate [AbeadAor, evening-gate) of this cen- 
tury stands written : Here is the way to Virtue and Wisdom ; as on 
the Western-gate at Cherson stands the proud Inscrijition : Here is 
the way to Byzance. 

' Infinite Providence, Thou wilt cause the day to dawn, 

' But as yet, struggles the twelfth-hour of the Night : the nucturnal 
bitds of prey are on the wing, spectres uproar, the dead walk, the 
living dream.' ' 

Connected with this, there is one other piece, which also, 
for its singular poetic qualities, we shall translate here. The 
reader has heard much of Eichter's Dreams, with what 
strange prophetic power he rules over that chaos of spiritual 
Nature, bodying forth a whole world of Darkuess, broken by 
pallid gleams or wild sparkles of light, and peopled with 
huge, shadowy, bewildered shapes, full of grandeur and 
meaniog. No Poet kno v lo s ot Milton himself, shows 
such a vast es of Imaginat o such a rapt, deep, Old- 
Hebrew S( r t a K cl ter tl e e scenes. He mentions, in 
his Biogiipl Lai Isote the mpre siou which these lines of 
the Tempest had on J u as Pc ted by one of his companions : 

We are such stuff 
As Dreams are made of, and our little Life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

' The passage of Shakspeare,' sayshe, ' rounded with a shep 
' {mit Schlaf umgehm), in PlsUtner's mouth, created whole 
' books in me.' — The following Dream is perhaps his grand- 
est, as undoubtedly it is among his most celebrated. We 
shall give it entire, long as it is, and therewith finish our 
quotations. What value he himself put on it, may be 
gatliered from the following Note : ' If ever ray heart,' says 
he, ' were to grow so wretched and so dead that all feelings 

1 Hesperus : Preface. 
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' in it which announce llie being of a God were extinct 
' there, I would ferrify myself with this sketch of mine ; it 
' would heal me, and give me my feelings back.' We trans- 
late from Siebenkas, where it forma the first Chapter, or Blur 
menstiick (Flower-Piece). 

' The purpose of this Fiction is the excase of its boldness. Men 
deny the Divine Exietence witli as little feeling as tlie raost assert it. 
Even in our true systeme we go on collecting- mere words, play- 
marks and medals, as misers do coins ; and not til! late do we trans- 
form the words into feelings, the coins into enjoyments, A man 
may, for twenty years, believe the Immorlality of itie Soul ; — in the 
one-and-twenlieth, in some great moment, he for (he first time dis- 
covers with amazement the rich meaning of this belief, the warmth 
of this Naplitba-weil, 

' Of such sort, too, was my (error, at the puisonoas stifling vapour 
which floats out round the heart of him who, for the first time, enters 
the school of Atheism. I could with less pain deny Immortality 
than Deity : there I should lose but a world covered with mists, here 
I should lose the present world, namely, the Sun thereof: the whole 
spiritual UniTerse is dashed asunder by the hand of Atheism into 
numberless quicksilver-poinls of Me's, which gUtter, run, waver, fly 
together or asunder, without unity or continuance. No one in Cre- 
ation is BO alone, as the denier of God ; he mourns, with an orphaned 
heart that has lost its great Father, by the Corpse of Nature, which 
no World-spuit moves and holds together, and which grows in its 
grave ; and he mourns by that Corpse till lie himself crumble ofl" 
from it. The wliole world lies before him, like the Egyptian Sphinx 
of stone, iialf-butied in the sand ; and the All is the cold iron mask 
of a formless Eternity. * » # 

' I merely remark ferther, that with the belief of Atheism, the 
belief of Immortality is quite compatible; for the same Necessity, 
which in this Life threw niy light dewdrop of a Me into a flower-bell 
and — under a Sun, can repeat that process in a second life; nay, 
more easily embody me the second time than the first. 



'If we hear, in childhood, that the Dead, about midnight, when 
our slfep reaches near ike sou/, and darkens even our dreams, awake 
out of theirs, and in the church mimic the worship of Ihe living, we 
shudder at Death by reason of the dead, and in the night-solitude 
turn away our eyes from the long silent windows of tiie church. 
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and fear to proceed troni tlie 

' Childliooi d ra ts ptures, take wings 

and radian ga ilream d port firt-flies in tlie little 

night of th ras fli k g parka! — Leave us 

even our da k p ul m g h owe of reality ! — 

And where h w rep ns, which heat uj 

away from under the tiirautt of Che waterQiU into the sliU heights of 
childhood, wliere the stream of lifb yet rati silent in its little plain, 
and flowed towards its abysses, a mirror of the HeaTeii 1 — 

' I was lyinft once, on a summer evening, in the ennshine ; and I 
fell askep Methonght I awoke in the Churehjard The down- 
tolhng wheels of tlie sleeplc-eludc whieh was striking eleven, had 
awakened me In the emptied night I earen I looked for the Sun ; 
for I thought an echpse was veiling hini with the Moon All the 
Graven were open and the iron doors of the chamel house were 
swinging to and tro by invisible hands On the walla flitted 
shadows which proteedel from no one anl ther shtdows stretched 
upwards in the pale air. In the open coffins none no» lay sleeping, 
hut the cliiUlren. Over the whole heaven liung, in large folds, a gray 
Bultry mist ; whieh a giant siiadow, like vapour, was drawing down, 
nearer, closer and hotter. Ahove me I heard the distant thil of ava- 
lanulies; under me the first step of a boundless earthquake. The 
Church wavered up and down with two interminable Disaonancea, 
which strutted with each other in it; endeavouring in vain to mingle 
in unison. At times, a gray glimmer hovered along the windows, and 
under it the lead and iron iell down molten. The net of the mist, 
and the tottering Earth brought me into that hideous Temple ; at 
the door of which, in two poison-bushes, two glittering Basilisks lay 
brooding. I passed through unknown Shadows, on whom ancient 
centuries were impreased. — All the Shadowa were standing round 
the empty Altar; and in all, not the heart, but the breast quivered 
and pulsed. One dead man only, who had just been buried there, 
still lay on hie coffin without quivering breaat; and on his smiling 
countenance stood a happy dream. But at the entrance of one Liv- 
ing, he awoke, and smiled no longer ; he lifted his heavy eyelids, but 
within was no eye; and in his beating breast there lay, instead of a 
heart, a wound. He held up his hands, and folijed them to pray ; 
but the amis lengthened out and dissolved ; and the hands, still 
folded Iflgether, fell away. Above, on the Church-dome, stood the 
dial-plate of Etemitij, whereon no number appeared, and which was 
its own index : hut a black finger pointed thereon, and ttie Dead 
sought to see the time by it, 

■ Now sank from aloft a noblo, high Form, with a look of uncfface- 
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able sorrow, down to the Altar, and ftU the Dead cried out, " Christ ! 
is there no God ? " He answered, " There is none ! " TJie whole 
Sliadow of each tlien sliuddered, not tlie breast alone ; and one after 
tlie other, all, in this shudderiug, shook into pieces. 

' Christ continued : " I went through the Worlds, I mounted into 
the Siina, and flew with the Galaxies through the wastes of Heaven ; 
but there is no God I 1 descended as far as Being casU ils shadow, and 
looked down into the Abyss and cried, Fatlier, where arl tliou t But 
I heard only the everiasUng stonn which no one guides, and tlie 
gleaming Kainbow of Creation hung without a Sun that made it, 
over the Abyss, and trickled down. And when I looked up to the 
immeasumble world for the Divine Ei/e, it glared on me with an 
empty, black, botWmless Eyssocketj and Eternity lay upon Chaos, 
eaOng it and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances ; cry away the 
Shadows, for He is not I " 

' The pale-grown Shadows flitted away, as white vapour which 
frost has formed with the warm breach disappears ; and all was void. 
0, then came, fearful for the heart, the dead Children who had 
been awakened in the Churchyard, into the Temple, and cast tlicm- 
selvea before the higli Form on the Altar, and said, " Jesus, have we 
no Father 'i " And he answered, with streaming tears, " We are all 
orphans, I and you : we are without Father ! " 

' Then shrieked tlie Dissonances still louder, — the quivering walls 
of the Temple parted asunder ; and the Temple and tlie Children 
sank down, and the whole Earth and the Sun sank after it, and the 
whole Universe sank wifli its immensity before us; and above, on 
the summit of immeasurable Nature, stood Christ, and gazed down 
into the Universe chequered with its thousand Suns, aa into the Mine 
bored out of the Eternal Kight, in which the Suns run like mine- 
lamps, and the Galaxies like silver veins. 

' And as he saw tlie grinding press of Worlds, the torch-dance of 
celestial wildfires, and the coral-banks of beating hearts ; and as he 
saw how world after worid shook off its glimmering souls upon the 
Sea of Death, as a water-bubble scatters swimming lights on the 
waves, then majestic as the Highest of the Finite, he r^sed his eyes 
towards the Nothingness, and towards the void Immensity, and said : 
" Dead, dumb Nothingness ! Cold, everiasting Necessity 1 Frantic 
Chance i Know ye what this is that lies beneath you « When vrill 
ye crush the Universe in pieces, and mo ' Chance, knowest thou 
what thou doebt, when with thy hnmcanes thou walkest through 
that snow powder of Stars, and extinguishest bun after Sun, and 
tliat sparkhng dew of heaienlj lights goes out aa thou paesest 
iner it' IIow IS each so sohtary ra this wide grave ot the All' 
I am alone with mj still Father, O Father I where le thj 
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' " Is this beside me yet a Man 'i Unhappy one ! Tour little life 
is the sigh of Nature, or only its echo ; a convex-mirror throws its 
rays into that duat-clcnid of dead men's ashes, down on the Earth ; 
and IliuB you, elovid-foroied wavering phantasms, arise. — Look down 
into the Abyss, over which clouds of ashes are moving ; mists full 
of Worlds reek up from the Sea of Death ; the Fafare is a mounting 
mist, and the Present is a falling one. — Knowest thou thy Earth 

' Here Christ looked down, and his eye iilled with tears, and lie 
said : " Ah, I was once (here ; I was still happy then ; I had sljll my 
Infinite Father, and looked up cheerfully from the mountMns, into 
tlie immeasurable Heaven, and pressed my mangled breast on his 
healing form, and said even in the bitterness of death : Father, take 
thy son from tliis bleeding hull, and lift him to thy heart ! — Ah, ye 
too happy inhabitants of Earth, ye still believe in Him. Perliaps 
even now your Sun is going down, and ye kneel amid blossoms, and 
brightness, and tears, and lifl trustfliL hands, and cry with joy -stream- 
ing eyes, to the opened Heaven ; " Me too thou knowest. Omnipotent, 
and all my wounds ; and at death thou receivest me, and closest them 
all ! " Unhappy creatures, at death they will not be closed ! Ah, 
when the sorrow-laden lays himself, with galled back, into the Earth, 
to sleep till a fairer Morning full of Truth, full of Virtue and Joy, — 
he awakens in a stormy Chaos, in the everlasting Midnight, — and 
there comes no Morning, and no soft healing hand, and no Infinite 
Father! — MortaL, beside me! if thou still livest, pray toifim; else 
hast thon lost him forever I " 

'And as I fell down, and looked into the sparkling Universe, I 
saw the upborne Rings of the Giant- Serpent, the Serpent of Eternity, 
which had coiled itself round the AU of Worlds,— and the Rings 
sank down, and encircled the AU doubly ; and then it wound itself, 
innumerable ways, round Nature, and swept the Worhls from their 
places, and crashing, squeezed the Temple of Immensity together, 
into the Church of a Burying-ground, —and ail grew strait, dark, 
fearful, — and an immeasurably extended Hammer was to strike the 
last hour of Time, and shiver the Universe asunder, . . . when I 

' My soul wept for joy that I oould still pray to God ; and tlie joy, 
and the weeping, and the faith on him were my prayer. And as I 
arose, the Sun was glowing deep behind Uie full purpled corn-ears, 
and easting meekly the gleam of its twilighl-red on the little Moon, 
which was rising in the East williout an Aurora ; and between the 
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iky and tlie earlli, a gay transient air-people was stretching out its 
short wings and living, as I did, before the Infinite Father ; and from 
all Nature around me flowed peaceful tones as from distant evenjng- 
bells.' 

Without commenting on this singular piece, we must here 
for iJie present dose our lucubrations on Jean Paul. To 
delineate, with any correctness, the specific features of such 
a genius, and of its operations and results in the great variety 
of provinces where it dwelt and worked, were a lono- task ; 
for which, perhaps, some groundwork may have been laid 
here, and which, as occasion serves, it will be pleasant for us 
to resume. 

Probably enough, our readers, in considering these strange 
matters, will Um often bethink them of tliat ' Episode con- 
cerning Paul's Costume ;' and conclude that, as in living, so 
in writing, he was a Mannerist, and man of continual Af- 
fectations. We will not quarrel with them on this point; 
we must not venture among the intricacies it would lead ns 
into. At the same time, we hope many will agree with us 
in honouring Eichter, such as he was ; and ' m spite of his 
hundred real, and bis ten thousand seeming faults,' discern 
under this wondrous guise the spirit of a true Poet and 
Philosopher. A Poet, and among the highest of his time, 
we must reckon him, though he wrote no verses ; a Philoso- 
pher, though he promulgated no systems : for, on the whole, 
that ' Divine Idea of the World ' stood in clear ethereal light 
before his mind ; he recognised the Invisible, even under the 
mean forms of these days, and with a high, strong, not unin- 
spired heart, strove Co represent it in the Visible, and publish 
tidings of it to his fellow-men. This one virtue, the foun- 
dation of all the other virtues, and which a long study more 
and more clearly reveals to us in Jean Paul, will cover fiw 
greater sins than his were. It raises bim into quite another 
sphere than that of the thousand elegant Sweet-singers, and 
cause-and-effect Philosophes, in his own country, or in this ; 
the million Novel-manufacturers, Sketchers, practical Dis- 
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coursers and so forth, not once reckoned in. Such a man we 
can safely recommend to universal study ; and for those who, 
in the actual state of matters, may the most blame him, re- 
peat the old maxim : ' What is extraordinary try to look at 
with your own eyes.' 
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OK HISTORY.i 

[1830.] 

Clio was figured by the ancients as the eldest daughter 
of Memory, and chief of the Mu-es; which dignity, whether 
we regard the eaaentiil quahties of lier art, or its practice 
and acceplanee among men. we shall still find to have been 
fitly bestowed. History, as it lie= at the root of all science, 
is also the first distinct pioduct of man's spiritual nature ; his 
earliest expression of what can be called ThoughL It is a 
looking both before and after ; as, indeed, the coming Time 
already waits, unseen, yet definitely shaped, predetermined 
and inevitable, in the Time come ; and only by the combina- 
tion of both is the meaning of either completed. The Sibyl- 
line Books, though old, are not the oldest. Some nalions 
have prophecy, some have not : but of all mankind, there is 
no tribe so rude that it has not attempted History, though 
several have not arithmetic enough to count Five. History 
has been written with quipo-th reads, with feather-pictures, with 
wampum-beits ; still oftener with earth-mounds and monu- 
mental stone-heaps, whetlier as pyramid or cairn ; for the 
Celt and the Copt, the Red man as well as the White, lives 
between two eternities; and waiTing against Oblivion, he 
would fain unite himself in clear conscious relation, as in 
dim unconscious relation he is already united, with the whole 
Future and the whole Past. 

A talent for History may be said to be born with us, as 

our chief inheriiancc. In a certain sense all men are his- 

1 Khaseii's Maqakisk, Xo. 10. 
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torians. Is not every memory written quite full with Annals, 
wherein joy and mourning, conquest and loss manifoldly al- 
ternate ; and, with or without philosophy, the whole fortunes 
of one little inward Kingdom, and all its politics, foreign and 
domestic, stand ineffaceably recorded ? Our very speech is 
curiously historical. Most men, you may obaerve, speak 
only to narrate; not in imparting what they have thought, 
which indeed were often a very small matter, but in exhibit- 
ing what tliey have undergone or seen, which is a quite 
unlimited one, do talkers dilate. Cut us off from Narrative, 
how would the stream of conversation, even among the wisest, 
languish into detached handfuls, and among the foolish utterly 
evaporate ! Thus, as we do nothing but enact History, we 
say little but recite it : nay rather, in that widest sense, our 
whole spiritual life is built thereon. For, strictly considered, 
wiiat is ail Knowledge too hut recorded Experience, and a 
product of History ; of whicli, therefore, Keasoning and 
Belief, no less than Action and Passion, are essential ma- 
terials ? 

Under a limited, and the only practicable shape, History 
proper, that part of History which treats of remarkable ac- 
tion, has, in all modem as well as ancient limes, ranked 
among the highest arts, and perhaps never stood higher than 
in these limes of ours. For whereas, of old, the charm of 
History lay chiefly in gratifying our common appetite for the 
wonderful, for the unknown; and her office was but as that 
of a Minstrel and Story-teller, she has now farther become 
a Schoolmistress, and professes to instruct in gratifying. 
Whether, with the stateliness of that venerable character, 
she may not have taken up something of its austerity and 
frigidity ; whether, in the logical terseness of a Hume or Rob- 
ertson, the graceful ease and gay pictorial heartiness of a 
Herodotus or Froissart may not be wanting, is not the ques- 
tion for us here. Enough that all learners, all inquiring 
minds of every order, are gathered round her footstool, and 
reverently pondering her lessons, as the true basis of Wis- 
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dom. Poetry, Divinity, Politics, Phjsius, liave eacli their 
adherents and adversaries; each little guild supporting a 
defensive and offensive war for its own special domain ; 
while the domain of History is as a Free Emporium, where 
all these belligerents peaceably meet and furnish themselves ; 
and Sentimentalist and Utilitarian, Sceptic and Theologian, 
with one voice advise us : Examine History, for it is ' Phi- 

' losophy teaching by Experience.' 

Far be it from us (o disparage such teaching, the verj' 

' attempt at which must be precious. Neither shall we 
loo rigidly inquire: How much it has hitherto profited? 
Whether most of what little practical wisdom men have, has 
come from study of professed History, or from other less 
boasted sources, whereby, as matters now stand, a Marl- 
borough may become great in the world's business, with no 
History save what he derives from Shakspeare's Plays ? 
Nay, whether in that same teaching by Experience, histori- 
cal Philosophy has yet properly deciphered the first element 
of all science in this kind? What the aim and significance 
of that wondrous changeful Life it investigates and paints 
may be? Whence the course of man's destinies in this 
Earth originated, and whither they are tending ? Or, in- 
deed, if they have any course and tendency, are really 
guided forward by an unseen mysterious Wisdom, or only 
circle in blind mazes, without recognisable guidance ? Which 
questions, altogether fundamental, one might think, in any 
Philosophy of History, have, since the era when Monkish 
Annalists were wont to answer them by the long-ago extin- 
guished light of their Missal and Breviary, been by most 
philosophical Historians only gknced at dubiously and from 
afar ; by many, not so much as glanced at. 

The truth is, two difflculties, never wholly surmountable, 
lie in the way. Before Philosophy can teach by Experience, 
the Philosophy has to be in readiness, the Experience must 
be gathered and intelligibly recorded. Now, overlooking the 
former consideration, and with regard only to the latter, let 
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any one who lias pximinfd the eiirretit of human affUirs, and 
how intricate perplexed unfathomable, even when seen into 
with oir own eje' aie their thousandfold blending move- 
ment aj whether the tiue representing of it is easy or 
imjjoasil le Social Life is the aggregate of all the individual 
mens Lives who con titule society; History is the essence 'i 
of innumerable Biographies. ' But if one Biography, nay our 
own Biography, study and recapitulate it as we may, remains 
in so many points unintelligible to us ; how much more must 
these million, the very facts of which, to say nothing of the 
purport of them, we know not, and cannot know ! 

Neither wiU it adequately avail us to assert that the 
general inward condilion of Life is the same in all atrea; 
and that only the remarkable deviations from the common 
endowment and common lot, and the more important va- 
riations which the outwarf figure of Life has from time to 
time undergone, deserve memory and record. The inward 
condition of Life, it may rather be afflrmed, the conscious or 
half-conscious aim of mankind, so far as men are not mere 
digesting-machines, is the same in no two ages ; neither are 
the more important outward variations easy to fix on, or 
always well capable of representation. Wliich was the 
greatest innovator, which was the more important personage 
in man's history, he who first led armies over the Alps, and 
gained the victories of Cannae and Thrasymene ; or the 
nameless boor who first hammered out- for himself an iron 
spade ? When the oak-tree is felled, the whole forest echoes 
with it ; but a hundred acorns are planted silently by some 
unnoticed hreese. Battles and war-tumults, which for the 
time din every ear, and with joy or terror intoxicate every 
heart, pass away like tavern-brawls ; and except some few 
Marathons and Morgartens, are remembered by accident, 
not by desert Laws themselves, political Constitutions, are 
not our Life, but only the house wherein our Life is led: 
nay, they are but the bare walls of the house ; all whose 
essential furniture, the inventions and traditions, and daily 
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habits that regulate and support our existence, are the work 
not of Dracos and Hampdens, but of Phcenician mariners, 
of Italian masons and Saxoa metallurgists, of philosophers, 
alchymists, prophets, and all the long forgotten train of artists 
and artisans ; who from the first have been jointly teaching 
us how to think and how to act, how to rule over spiritual 
and over physical Nature. Well may we say that of our 
History the more important part is lost without recovery ; 
and, — as thanksgivings were once wont to be offered 'for 
unrecognised mercies,' — look with reverence into the dark 
untenanted places of the Pas!, where, in formless oblivion, 
our chief benefactors, with all their sedulous endeavours, but 
not with the fruit of these, lie entombed. 

So imperfect is that same Experience, by which Philoso- 
phy is to teach. Nay, even with regard to those occurrences 
■which do stand recorded, which, at their origin have seemed 
worthy of record, and the summary of which constitutes what 
we now call History, is not our understanding of them alto- 
gether incomplete; ia it even possible to represent them as 
they were ? The old story of Sir Walter Ealeigh's looking 
from his prison -window, on some street- tumult, which after- 
wards three witnesses reported in three different ways, him- 
self differing from ihem all, is still a true lesson for us. 
Consider how it is that historical documents and records 
originate ; even honest records, where the reporters were 
unbiased by personal regard ; a ease which, were nothing 
more wanted, must ever he among the rarest. The real 
leading features of a historical Transaction, those move- 
ments that essentially characterise it, and alone deserve to 
be recorded, are nowise ihe foremost to be noted. At first, 
among the various witnesses, who are also parties interested, 
there is only vague wonder, and fear or hope, and the noise 
of Rumour's thousand tongues ; til!, after a season, the con- 
flict of testimonies has subsided into some general issue ; and 
then it ia settled, by majority of votes, that such and such a 
' Crossing of the Rubicon,' an ' Impeachment of Strafford,' a 
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' Convocation of the Notables,' are epochs in the world's his- 
tory, cardinal points on which grand world-revolutions have 
hinged. Suppose, however, that the majority of votes was 
all wrong ; that the real cardinal points lay far deeper ; and 
bad been passed over unnoticed, because no Seer, but only 
mere Onlookers, chanced to be there I Our clo«k strikes 
when there is a change from hour to hour; but no hammer 
in the Horologe of Time peals through the universe, when 
there is a cliange from Era to Era. Men understand not 
what is among their hands ; as calmness is the characteristic . 
of strength, so the weightiest causes may be most silent. ^ M 
is, in no case, the real historical Transaction, but only some!' 
more or less plausible scheme and theory of the Transaction,. 
or the harmonised result of many such schemes, each varying] 
from the other, and all varying from truth, that we can ever! 
hope to behold. 

Nay, were our faculty of insight into passing things never 
so complete, thei-e is still a fatal discrepancy between our 
manner of observing these, and tbeir manner of occurring. 
The most gifted man can observe, still more can record, only 
the series of his own impressions ; his observation, therefore, 
(o say nothing of its other imperfections, must be sttceessine, 
while the things done were often simtdtaneous ; the things 
done were not a series, but a group. It is not in acted, as 
it is in written History : actual events are nowise so simply 
rehtted to each other as parent and offepring are; every 
single event is the offspring not of one, but of all other 
events, prior or contemporaneous, and will in its turn com- 
bine with all others to give birth to new : it is an ever-living, 
ever-working Chaos of Being, wherein shape after shape 
bodies itself forth from innumerable elements. ABd__this 
Chaosj boundless as the habitation and duration of man, un- 
^thomablc as the soul and destiny of man, is what the his- 
torian will depict, and scientifically guage, we may say, by 
threading it with single lines of a few ells in length ! For 
as all Action is, by its nature, to be figured as extended in 
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breadth and in deplh, as well as in length ; that ia to say, is 
based on Passion and Mystery, if we investigate its origin ; 
and spreads abroad on all hands, modifying and modified; 
as well as advances towards completion, — so all Narrative 
is, by its nature, of only one dimension ; only Iravels for- 
ward towards one, or towards snccessire points : Narrative 
is linear. Action is solid. Alas for our 'chains,' or chainlets 
of ' causes and effects,' which we so assiduously track through 
certain bandbreadtbs of years and square miles, when the 
whole is a broad, deep Immensity and each atom is ' chained ' 
and complected with all Trulj if History is Philosophy 
teaching b\ Experience the wnter fitted to compose History 
is hitherto an unknown man The Experience itself would 
require All knowledge to recoid it — weie the All-wisdom 
needful for such Philosophy as would interpret it, to be had 
for asking Better weie it that raern parthly Historians 
should lower such pretensions more suitable for Omniscience 
than for human science and -iiming onlj at tome picture of 
the things acted, which picture it. elf will at best be a poor 
approximation, leave the inscrutable puiport of them an ac- 
knowledged secret : oratmoBt,m reverent Fiith fai difier- 
ent from that teaching of Pb losjph^ pause over the mys- 
terious vestiges of Hun, whose path b m tl e great deep of 
Time, whom History indeed reveal but only all H story, 
and in Eternity, will clearly reveal 

Such considerations truly we e of small profit d 1 they, 
instead of teaching us vigilan e t d reitrpnt hum i tj n our 
inquiries into History, abate our esteem for them or d scour- 
age us from unweariedly pro ec it ng them Let u search 
more and more into the Past let all men explore it, as the 
true fountain of knowledge ; by who e I ght alone conicious- 
ly or unconsciously employed can the Present ind the Fu- 
ture be interpreted or guessed at For though ll e whole 
meaning lies far beyond our ken yet m that complex Man- 
uscript, covered over with formlesi inexfneibly ent'^ngled 
unknown characters, — nay nhi h la ■» Pal npsest ind had 
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once propLetic writing, still dimly legible there, — -some let- 
ters, some words, may be deciphered ; and it' no complete 
Philosophy, here and there an intelligible precept, available 
in practice, be gathered : well understanding, in the mean 
while, that it is only a little portion we have deciphered ; 
that much still remdns to be interpreted ; that History is a 
real Prophetic Manuscript, and can be fully interpreted by 

But the Artist in History may be distinguished from the 
Artisan in History ; for here, as in all other provinces, there 
are Artists and Artisans ; men who labour mechanically in a 
department, without eye for the Whole, not feeling that there 
is a Whole ; and men who inform and ennoble the humblest 
department with an Idea of the Whole, and habitually know 
that only in the Whole is the Partial to be truly discerned. 
The proceedings and the duties of these two, in regard to 
History, must be altogether different. Not, indeed, that each 
has not a real worth, in his several degree. The simple hus- 
bandman can till his field, and by knowledge he has gained 
of ita soil, sow it with the tit grain, though the deep rocks 
and central lires are unknown to him : his little crop hangs 
under and over the firmament of stars, and sails through 
whole untracked celestial spaces, between Aries and Li- 
bra i nevertheless, it ripens for him in due season, and he 
gathers it safe into his barn. As a husbandman he is blame- 
less in disregarding those higher wonders ; but as a thinker, 
and faithful inquirer into Nature, be were wj-ong. So like- 
wise is it with the Historian, who examines some special 
aspect of History ; and from this or that combin^ion of cir- 
cumstances, political, moral, economical, and the issues it has 
led to, infers that such and such properties belong to human 
society, and that the like circumstances will produce the like 
issue ; which inference, if other trials contirm it, must be 
held true and practically valuable. He is wrong only, and 
an artisan, when he fancies that these properties, discovered 
or discoverable, exhaust the matter ; and sees not, at everj' 
step, that it is inexhaustible. 
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However, tliat class of cause-and-efFect speculatoi-a, with 
whom DO wonder would remain wonderful, but all things in 
Heaven and Earth must be computed and 'accounted for;' 
and even the Unknown, the Infinite in man's Life, had, 
under the words entkusiasTH, superstition, spirit of the age 
and so forth, ohtdned, as it were, an algebraical symbol and 
given value, — have now wellnigh played their part in Eu- 
ropean culture ; and may be considered, as in most countries, 
e-ven in England itself where they linger the latest, verging 
towards extinction. He who reads the inscrutable Book of 
Nature as if it were a Merchant's Ledger, is justly suspected 
of having never seen that Book, but only some school Synop- 
sis thereof; from which, if taken for the i-eal Book, more 
error than insight is to be derived. 

Doubtless also, it is with a growing feeling of the infinite 
nature of History, that in these times, the old principle, 
division of labour, has been so widely applied fo it. The 
Politica! Historian, once ahnost the sole cultivator of His- 
tory, has now found various associates, who strive to elucidate 
other phases of human Life ; of which, as hinted above, the 
political conditions it is passed under are but one, and though 
tJie primary, perhaps not the most important, of the many 
outward arrangements. Of this Historian himself, moreover, 
in his own special department, new and higher things are 
beginning to be expected. From of old, it was too often to 
be reproachfully observed of him, that he dwelt with dispro- 
portionate fondness in Senate-houses, in Battle-fields, nay 
even in Kings' Antechambers; forgetting, that far away 
from such scenes, the mighty tide of Thought and Action 
was still rolling on its wondrous course, in gloom and bright- 
ness ; and in its thousand remote valleys, a whole world of 
Existence, with or without an earthly sun of H&ppiness to 
warm it, with or without a heavenly sun of Holiness to purify 
and sanctify it, was blossoming and fading, whether the ' fa- 
mous victory' were won or lost The time seems coming 
when much of this must be amended ; and he who sees no 
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world but that of courts and camps; and writes only how 
soldiers were drilled and shot, and how this ministerial con- 
juror out-conjured that other, and then guided, or at least 
held, something which he called the rudder of Government, 
but which was rather the spigot of Taxation, wherewith, ia 
place of steering, he could tap, and the more cunningly the 
neai-er the lees, — will pass for a more or less instructive 
Gazetteer, but will no longer be called a Historian. 

However, the Political Historian, were his work performed 
with all conceivable perfection, can accomplish but a part, 
and still leaves room for numerous fellow-labourers. Fore- 
most among these comes the Ecclesiastical Historian; en- 
deavouring, with catholic or sectarian view, to trace the 
progress of the Church ; of that portion of the social estab- 
lishments, which respects our religious condition ; as the 
other portion does our civil, or rather, in the long-run, our 
economical condition. Rightly conducted, this department 
were undoubtedly the more important of the two ; inasmuch 
as it concerns us more to understand how man's moral well- 
being had been and might be promoted, than to understand 
in the like sort his physical well-being ; which latter is ulti- 
mately the aim of all Political arrangements. For the phys- 
ically happiest is simply the safest, the strongest ; and, in all 
conditions of Government, Power (whether of wealth, as in 
these days, or of arms and adherents as in old days) is the 
only outward emblem and purchase-money of Good. True 
Good, however, unless we reckon Pleasure synonymous wiih 
it, is said to be rarely, or rather never, offered for sale in the 
market where that coin passes current. So that, for man's 
true advantage, not the outward condition of his life, but the 
inward and spiritual, is of prime influence ; not the form of 
Government be lives under, and the power he can accu- 
mulate there, hut the Cljurch he is a member of, and the 
degree of moral elevation he can acquire by means of its 
instruction. Church Hi-tory, then, did it speak wisely, would 
have momentous secrets to teach us ; nay, in its highest de- 
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gree, it were a sort of continued Holy Writ ; our Sacred 
Books being, indeed, only a Historj' of the primeval Church, 
as it first arose in man'a soul, and symbolically embodied 
itself in his external life. How far our actual Church His- 
torians fall below such unattainable standards, nay below 
quite attainable appi-oximations thereto, we need not point 
out. Of the Ecclesiastical Historian we have to complain, 
as we did of his Political fellow-craftsman, that his inquiries 
turn rather on the outward mechanism, the mere hulls and 
supei'ficial accidents of the object, than on the object itself: 
as if the Church lay in Bishops' Chapter-houses, and Ecu- 
menic Council-halls, and Cardinals' Conclaves, and not far 
more in the hearts of Believing Men ; in whose walk and 
conversation, as influenced thereby, its chief manifestations 
were to be looked for, and its progress or decline ascertained. 
The History of the Church is a History of the Invisible as 
well as of the Visible Church ; which latter, if diyoined 
from ihe former, is but a vacant edifice ; gilded, it may be, 
and overhung with old votive gifts, yet useless, nay pestilen- 
tially uncleaji ; lo write whose history is less important than 
to forward its downfall. 

Of a less ambitious character ai-e the Histories that relate 
to special separate provinces of human Action ; to Sciences, 
Practical Arts, Institutions and the Uke ; matters which do 
not imply an epitome of man's whole interest and form of 
hfe ; but wherein, though each is siill connected with all, 
the spirit of each, at least its material results, may be in 
some degree evolved without so strict a reference to that of 
the others. Highest in dignity and difficulty, under this 
head, would be our histories of Philosophy, of man's opin- 
ions and theories respecting the nature of his Being, and 
i-elations to Ihe Universe Visible and Invisible : which His- 
tory, indeed, were it fitly treated, or fit for right treatment, 
would be a province of Church History ; the logical or dog- 
matical province thereof; for Philosophy, in its true sense, is 
or should be the soul, of which Religion, Worship is the body ; 
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in the healthy stale of things the Phiiosopher and Priest 
were one and tlie same. But rhilosopiiy itself is far enough 
from wearing this character; neither have its Historians been 
men, generally speaking, that could in the smallest degree 
approximate it thereto. Scarcely since the rude era of the 
Magi and Druids has that same heallhy identification of 
Priest and Philosopher had place in any country: but rather 
the worship of divine things, and the scientific investigation 
of divine things, have been in quite different hands, their 
relations not friendly but hostile. Neither have the Briickers 
and Biihles, lo say nothing of the many unhappy Enfields 
who have treated of that latter department, been more than 
barren reporters, often unintelligent and unintelUgible report- 
ers, of the doctrine uttered ; without force to discover how 
the doctrine originated, or what reference it bore to its time 
and country, lo the spiritual position of mankind there and 
then. Nay, such a task did not perhaps lie before them, as 
a thing to be attempted. 
. Art also and Litei-ature are intimately blended with Relig- 
ion ; as it were, outworits and abutments, by which that high- 
est pinnacle in our inward worid gradually connects itself 
with the general level, and becomes accessible therefrom. 
He who should write a proper History of Poetry, would 
depict for us the successive Revelations which man had 
obtained of the Spirit of Nature ; under what aspects he 
had caught and endeavoured to body forth some glimpse of 
that unspeakable Beauty, which in its highest clearness is 
Religion, is the inspiration of a Prophet, yet in one or the 
other degree must inspire every true Singer, were his theme 
never so humble. We should see by what steps men had 
ascended lo the Temple ; how near they had approached ; by 
what ill hap they had, for long periods, turned away from it, 
and grovelled on the plain with no music in the air, or blind- 
ly struggled towards other heights. That among all our 
Eichhorns and Wartons there is no such Historian, must be 
loo clear to every one. Nevertheless let us not despair of 
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far nearer approaches to that excellence. Above all, let us 
keep the Ideal of it ever in our eye ; for thereby aloae have 
we even a chance to reach it. 

Our histories of Laws and Constitutions, wherein many a 
Montesquieu and Hallam has laboured with acceptance, are 
of a much simpler nature ; yet deep enough if thoi-oughly 
investigated ; and useful, when authentic, even with little 
depth. Then we have Histories of Medicine, of Mathe- 
matics, of Astronomy, Commerce, Chivalry, Monkery ; and 
Goguets and Beckmanns have come forward with what 
might be tlie most bountiful contribution of all, a History 
of Inventions. Of all which sorts, and many more not 
here enumerated, not yet devised and put in practice, the 
merit and the proper scheme may require no exposition. 

In this manner, though, as above remarked, all Action is 
extended three ways, and the general s«m of human Action 
is a whole Universe, with all limits of it unknown, does 
History strive by running path after path, through the Im- 
passable, in manifold directions and intersections, to secure 
for us some oversight of the Whole ; in which endeavour, 
if each Historian look well around him from his path, 
tracking it oat with the eye, not, as is more common, with 
the nose, she may at last prove not altogether unsuccessful. 
Praying only that increased division of labour do not here, 
as elsewhere, aggravate our already strong Mechanical ten- 
dencies, so that in the manual dexterity for parts we lose all 
command over the whole, and the hope of any Philosophy 
of History be farther off than ever, — let us all wish her 
great and greater success. 
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LUTHER'S PSALM-i 
[1831.] 

Among Lnlher's Spiritual Songs, of which various col- 
lections have appeared of late years,^ the one entitleil Mine 
fesle Burg ut unser Gott is universally regarded as the best; 
and indeed still i-etains i(s place and devotional use in the 
Psalmodies of Protestant Gennany. Of the Tune, which 
also is by Luther, we have no copy, and only a secondliand 
knowledge : to the original Words, probably never before 
printed in England, we subjoin the following Translation; 
which, if it possess the only merit it can pretend to, that 
of literal adherence to the sense, will not prove unaccept- 
able to our readers. Luther's music is heard daily in our 
churches, several of our finest Psalm-tunes being of his 
composition, Luther's sentiments also are, or should be, 
present in many an English heart ; the more interesting 
to us is any the smallest articulate expression of these. 

The great Reformer's love of music, of poetry, it has often 
been remarked, is one of tlie most significant features in his 
character. But indeed, if eyery great man, Napoleon him- 
self, is intrinsically a poet, an idealist, with more or less 
completeness of utterance, which of all our great men, in 
these modern ages, had such an endowment in that kind as 
Luthei- ? He it was, emphatically, who stood based on the 
Spiritual World of man, and only by the footing and mi- 

' Fbaser's Magazine, No. 12. 

2 For example: LuAeri GeislUehe Lieder, aebsl deisea Geii^mken iber 
<He ifuiica (Berlin, 18171; l^'s Lieder LiUhers gtsitm^ndt von KoseffnTlen 
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raculoiis power he had obtained there, could work such 
changes in the Material World. As a participant and dis- 
penser of divine influences, he shows himself among human 
affairs ; a true connecting medium and visible Messenger be- 
tween Heaven and Earth ; a man, therefore, not only per- 
mitted to enter the sphere of Poetiy, but to dwell in the 
purest centre thereof: perhaps the most inspired of all 
Teachers since the fii-st Apostles of his faith ; and thus not 
a Poet only, but a Prophet and god-ordained Priest, which 
is the highest form of that dignity, and of all dignity. 

Unhappily, or happily, Luther's poetic feeling did not so 
much leam to express itself in fit Words that take captive 
every ear, as in fit Actions, wherein truly, under still more 
impressive manifestation, the spirit of spheral melody re- 
sides, and still audibly addresses us. In his written Poems 
we fiud little, save that strength of one ' whose words,' it has 
been said, ' were half battles ; ' little of tiat sfill harmony 
and blending softness of union, which is the last perfection 
of sti'ength ; less of it than even his conduct often manifested. 
With Words he had not learned to make pure music ; it was 
by Deeds of love or heroic valour that he spoke freely ; in 
tones, only through his Flute, amid tears, could the sigh of 
that strong soul find utterance. 

Nevertheless, though in imperfect articulation, the same 
voice, if we will listen well, is to be heard also in his writ- 
ings, in his Poems. The following, for example, jars upon 
our ears : yet there is something in it like the sound of 
Alpine avalanches, or the first murmur of earthquakes; in 
the very vastness of which dissonance a higher unison is 
revealed to us. Luther wi-ote this Song in a time of black- 
est Ihrealenings, which however could in nowise become a 
time of despair. In those tones, rugged, broken as they are, 
do we not realise the accent of that summoned man (sum- 
moned not by Charles the Fifth, but by Giod Almighty also), 
who answered his friends' warning not to enter Worms, in 
this wise : " Were there as many devils in Worms as there 
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are roof-tiles, I would on ; " — of him who, alone Id that 
assemblage, before all emperors and principalities and 
powers, spoke forth these final and forever memorable 
words : " It is neither safe nor prudent to do aught against 
conscience. Here stand I, I cannot otherwise. God assist 
me. Amen ! " > It is evident enough that to this man all 
Pope's Conclaves, and Imperial Diets, and hosts and na- 
tions, were but weak ; weak as the forest, with all its strong 
frees, may be to the smallest spark of electric Jire. 

KIXE TESTE BURG 1ST UNSER GOTT. 
Mne/eite Burg ist umer Got:, 
Ma spites WehrtoKl Wafeni 
Er hilft ons frej, aut alter Ifoth, 
Hie untjetxt lial belrogin. 
Der afte bSse Feind, 
Mil E-met ersjeM meinl ; 
Grins MacU md viel Ija 
Sein Grauttm' SSilzeiKh ixt, 
Au/M^n Ut nicht »eim GUkhen. 

Mil jHurer MeaM iet Nickte geOian, 

Wir and gar bald verUrrea: 
E) itrdPtfur ant der recMe Mamt, 
Den Gull Mlbst hat erkontt. 
Fragit da loer er ill f 
Ep kssa Jeiui Chritl, 
Der Herre Zebaolh, 

TJndia keia rmiUr Gott, 
Dae Feld mute er beiallea. 

md vienn die WeU voB Ten/el war, 

Vad wallCn mu .^ar miiehUsffea, 

Sa/U,-^UM wr ms jiicht $o sehr, 
Es toll am dock geliagen. 
Der Fartte dieier WtU, 

Wie tauer er sieh etelli, 

Tkul er Km dock Nkhlt ; 
Ons mackl er tsl geriditl, 
Ein Wsnteinhimiihrtjatkn. 

1 ' Till such time as, either by proofa from Holy Soripliirc, or Iiy fair 
'reason or argument, I have been confuted nnd convicled, I cannot and 
' will not recant, weil weder eiclier noch geratken ist, etwai tader Gemiuen 
' m tkwt. Bier aeke ick, ink iann niclU aaders. Gail helfe ndr. Jmeit ! ' 
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Dirs Wort tie soflen lassen sfoAn, 

Uad keinett Oiroi rfniu Anien ; 

Er ill bey u«j iag:l aufdem Plm 

Mil leiaem Geiit and Gabea. 

JVeAjBffli 8ie ana den Leib, 

Gut\Eki-', Kind and ITeiJ, 

LoiafnhreB dahta. 

8ie kt^ea's kein Gewinn, 

Diu Rdtk Gottea rams inn bCdbeH. 

A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trust}' shiald aud weapon ; 
He'll help us clear from all the iU 
That hath us now o'ertaken. 
The ancient Prince of Hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell ! 
Strong mail of Craft anduPower 
He weareth in this hour, 
On Earth Is not his feUow. 

With force of arms we nothing can. 
Full soon were we down-iiddeui 
But for UB fights the proper Man, 
Whom God himself hatli bidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same? 
Christ Jesus is his name. 
The Lord Zebaoth's Son, 
He and no other one 
Shnll conquer in the bAttle. 

And were this world all Devils o'er, 
And watchln;^ to devour us. 
We lay it not to heart so sore. 
Not they can ovflrpower us. 
And let the Prince of 111 
Look grim as e'er he will. 
Ha harms us not a whit ; 
For why? His doom is writ ; 
A word shnll quickly slay him. 

God's Word, for all their craft and force, 

One moment will not linger, 

But spite of Hell, shall have its oonree, 

'Tis written by his finger. 

And though they take our life. 

Goods, honour, children, wife. 

Yet is their profit small; 

These thmga shall ranish all, 

Tlie City of God remaineth. 
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[1831.] 

To the student of Gemiiiu Lilurntui'c, oi- of Literature in 
general, these Volumes, purporting to lay open the private 
intercourse of two men eminent beyond all others of their 
time in that department, will doubtless be a welcome appear- 
ance. Neither Schiller nor Goethe has ever, that we have 
hitherto seen, written worthlessly on any subject ; and the 
writings here offered us are confidential Letters, relating 
moreover lo a highly important period in the spiritual his- 
tory, not only of the parlies themselves, but of their country 
likewise ; full of topics, high and low, on which far meaner 
talents than theirs might prove interesting. We have heard 
and known so much of both lhe«e venerated persons ; of their 
friendship, and true cooperation m '<o many noble endeavours, 
the fruit of which has long been plain to every one : and now 
are we to look into the secret constitution and conditions of 
all this i lo trace the public result, which is Ideal, down to its 
roots in the Common ; how Poets may live and work poeti- 
cally among the Prose things of this world, and Fausts and 
Telk be written on rag-paper and with goose-quills, like mere 
Minerva Novels, and Songs by a Person of Quality ! Virtu- 
osos have glass bee-hives, which they curiously peep into ; 
but here truly were a far stranger sort of honey-making. 

1 Fraser's Maqazine, No. 14, — Brieftcethtel zmiicken SchiUer and 
Goeihe, in rfen Jahrea 1794 big 180B ( CorrespOQilence between Schiller and 
Goetha, in the jetirs 1794-1806). lst-3d Volnmes (1194-1787). Stntlgatt 
and Tiibingea, 1B28-8. 
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Nay, apart from virtuoaoship, or any technical object, what a 
hold have such things on our universal curiosity as men ! If 
the sympathy we feel with one another is infinite, or Dearly 
so, — in proof of which, do but consider the boundless ocean 
of Gossip {imperfect, undistilled Biography) which is emitted 
and imbibed by the human species daily ; — if every secret- 
history, every closed-doors conversation, how trivial soever, 
has an interest for hs ; then might the conversation of a 
Schiller with a Gioethe, so rarely do Schillers meet with 
Goethes among us, tempt Honesty itself into eaves-dropping. 
Unhappily the conversation flits away forever with the 
hour that witnessed it ; and the Letter and Answer, frank, 
lively, genial as they may be, are only a poor emblem and 
epitome of it. The living dramatic movement is gone ; noth- 
ing but the cold historical net-product remains for us. It is 
true, in every confidential Letter, the writer wUl, in some 
measure, more or less directly depict himself: but nowhere is 
Painting, by pen or pencil, so inadequate as in delineating 
Spiritual Nature. The Pyramid can be measured in geomet- 
ric feel, and the draughtsman representa it, with all its envi- 
ronment, on canvas, accurately to the eye ; nay, Mont-Blanc 
is embossed in coloured stucco ; and we have his very type, 
and miniature fac-simile, in our museums. But for great 
Men, let him who would know such, pray that he may see 
them d^ly face to face : for in the dim distance, and by the 
eye of the imagination, our vision, do what we may, will be 
too imperfect. How pale, thin, ineft'eciual do the great 
figures we would fain summon from History rise before us ! 
Scarcely as palpable men does our utmost effort body them 
forth ; oftenest only like Ossian's ghosts, in haay twilight, 
with ' stars dim twinkling through their forms.' Our So- 
crates, our Luther, after all that we have talked and ai^ued 
of them, are to most of us quite invisible ; the Sage of 
Athens, the Monk of Eisleben ; not Person,'!, but Titles. 
Tet such men, far more than any Alps or Coliseums are the 
true world-wonders, which it concerns us to behold clearly, 
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and imprint forever on our remembrance. Great men are 
the Fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of mankind ; they 
stand as heavenly Signs, everliving witnesses of what has 
been, prophetic lokens of what may still be, the revealed, 
embodied Possibilities of human nature ; which grealness he 
who has never seen, or rationally conceived of, and with his 
whole heart passionately loved and reverenced, is himself 
forever doomed to be little. How many weighty reasons 
how many innocent allurements attract our curiosity to such 
men ! We would know them, see them visibly, even as we 
know and see our like : no hint, no notice that concerns them 
is superfluous or too small for us. Were Gulliver's Con- 
juror but hei-e, to recall and sensibly bring back the brave 
Past, that we might look into it, and scrutinise it at will ! 
But alas, in Nature there is no such conjuring i''tbe great 
spirits that have gone before us can survive only as disem- 
bodied Voices ; their form and distinctive aspect, outward and 
even m many respects inward, all whereby they were known 
as living, breathing men, has passed into another sphere; 
from which only History, in scanty memorials, can evoke 
some faint resemblance of iL The more precious, in spite 
of ail imperfections, is such History, are such memorials, 
that still in some degree preserve what had otherwise been 
lost without recovery. 

For the rest, as to the maxim, often enough inculcated on 
us, that close inspection will abate our admiration, that only 
the obscure can be sublime, let us put small faith in it. Here, 
as in other provinces, it is not knowledge, but a little knowl- 
edge, that puffeth up, and for wonder at the thing known sub- 
stitutes mere wonder at the knower thereof: to a sciolist, the 
starry heavens revolving in dead mechanism may be less 
liian a Jacob's vision ; but to the Newton they are more ; for 
the same God still dwells enthroned there, and holy Influ- 
ences, like Angels, still ascpnd and descend; and this clearer 
virion of a little but renders the remaining mystery the 
deeper and more divine. So likewise is it with true spir- 
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itual greatness. On the whole, that iheory of ' no man being 
a hero to his vale!,' carries us but a little way into the real 
nature of the case. With a superficial meaning which ia 
plain enough, it essentially holdi good onlj- of such hei-oes 
as are false, or else of such valets as are too genuine, as are 
shoulder-knotted and brass-lackered in soul as well as in 
body ; of other sorU it does not hold. Milton was still a 
hero to the good Elwood. But we dwell not on that mean 
doctrine, which, true or false, may be left to itself the more 
safely, as in practice it is of little or no immediate import 
For were it never so true, yet unless we preferred huge 
bugbears to small realities, our practical course were siill the 
same : to inquire, to investigate by all methoils, tiU we saw 
clearly. 

What worth in this biographical point of \iew the Corres- 
pondence of Schiller and Gvethe may have, we ahall not 
attempt determining here ; Ihe rather as only a portion of 
the Work, and to judge by the space of lime included in It, 
only a small portion, is yet before us. Nay perhaps its full 
worth will not become apparent till a future age, when the 
persons and concerns it treats of siiall have as-umed their 
proper relative magnitude, and stand Jiieneumbered, and 
forever separated from contemporary trivialities, which, for 
the present, with their hollow transient bulk, so mar our esti- 
mate. Two centuries ago, Leicester and Essex might be the 
wonders of England ; their Kenilworth Festivities and Cadiz 
Expeditions seemed the great occurrences of tlial day ; — 
but what would we now give, were these all foi^olten, and 
some ' Correspondence between Sliakspeare and Ben Jon- 
son ' suddenly brought to light ! 

One valuable quality these Letters of Kchiller and Gloelhe 
everywhere exhibit, that of truth: whatever we do learn 
from them, whether in the shape of fact or of opinion, may 
be relied on as genuine. There is a tone of entire sincerity 
in that style : a constant natural courtesy nowhere obstructs 
the right freedom of word or thought ; indeed, no ends but 
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honourable ones, and generally of a mutoal interest, are be- 
fore either party ; thus neither needs to veil, still less to mask 
himself from the other ; the two self-portraits, so far as they 
are filled up, may be looked upon as real likenes^s. Per- 
haps, to most readere, some larger intermixture of what we 
should call domestic interest, of ordinary human concerns, 
and the hopes, fears and other feelings these excite, would 
have improved the Work ; wliich as it is, not indeed without 
pleasant exceplions, turns mostly on compositions, and pub- 
lications, and philosophies, and other such high matters. 
This, we believe, is a rare fault in modem Corresponden- 
ces ; where generally the opposite fault is complained of, 
and except mere temporalities, good and evil hap of the 
corresponding parties, their state of purse, heart and ner- 
vous system, and the moods and humours these give rise to, 
— little stands recorded for us. It may be, too, that native 
readers will feel such a want less than foreigners do, whose 
curiosity in this instance is equally minute, and to whom so 
many details, familiar enough in the country itself, must be 
unknown. At all events, it is to he remembered tliat Schiller 
and Goethe are, in strict speech. Literary Men ; for whom 
their social life is only as the dwelling-place and outward 
tabernacle of their spiritual life ; which latter is the one 
thing needful ; the other, except in subserviency to this, 
meriting no attention, or the least possible. Besides, as 
cultivated men, perhaps even by natural temper, they are 
not in the habit of yielding to violent emotions of any kind, 
still less of unfolding and depicting such, by letter, even to 
closest intimates ; a turn of mind which, if it diminished the 
warmth of their epistolary intercourse, must have increased 
their private happiness, and so, by their friends, can hardly 
be regrettel (He who wears his heart on his sleeve, will 
often 1 ave to lament aloud that daws peck at it : he who does 
1 ot, w 11 ay are himself such lamenting."] Of Eousseau Con- 
fess ons, whatever value we assign that sort of ware, there 
19 no vest ge in this Correspondence. 
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Meanwhile, many cheerful, honest little domestic touches 
are given here and there ; whicli we can accept gladly, with 
no worse censure than wishing that there had been more. 
But this Correspondence has another and more proper aspect, 
under which, if rightly considered, it possesses a far higher 
interest than most domestic delineations could have imparted. 
It shows us two high, creative, truly poetic minds, unweariedly 
cultivating themselves, unweariedly advancing from one mea- 
sure of strength and clearness to another ; whereby to such 
as travel, we say not on the same road, for this few can do, 
but in the same direction, as all should do, the richest psycho- 
It^ical and practical lesson is laid out ; from which men of 
every intellectual degree may learn something, and he that is 
of the highest degree will probably learn the most. What 
value lies in this lesson, moreover, may be expected to in- 
crease in an increasing ratio as the Correspondence proceeds, 
and a larger space, with broader differences of advancement, 
comes into view ; especially as respects Schiller, the younger 
and more susceptive of the two; for whom, in particular, 
these eleven years may be said to comprise the most im- 
portant era of his culture ; indeed, the whole history of his 
progress therein, from the time when he first found the right 
path, and properly became progressive 

But to enter farther on the ments and spei,ial qualities of 
these Letters, which, on all hands, will be regarded is a 
publication of real value, both mtnnsic and extrinsic is not 
our task now. Of the frank, kind mutuallj -respectful reh 
tion that manifests itself between the two Conespondents, 
of their several epistolary styles, and the woiih of eith, *nd 
whatever else chai-u,tenses this Work as a series of bio- 
graphical documents, or of philo-ophical views, we may at 
some future period have occasion to speak : certain detached 
speculations and indications will of themselves come before 
us in the course of our present undertaking. Meanwhile, to 
British readers, the chief object is not the Letters, but the 
Writers of them. Of Goethe the public already know some- 
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thing: of Schiller less is known, and our wish is to bring 
him into closer approximation with our readers. 

Indeed, had we considered only his importance in German, 
or we may now say, in European Literature, Schiller might 
well have demanded an earlier notice in our Journal, As a 
man of true poetical and philosophical genius, who proved 
this high endowment both in his conduct, and by a long series 
of Writings which manifest it to all ; nay, even as a man so 
eminently admired by his nation, while he lived, and whose 
fame, there and abroad, during the twenty-five yeare since 
his decease, has been constantly expanding and confivminif 
itself, he appears wiih such claims as can belong only to a 
small number of men. If we have seemed negligent of 
Schiller, want of atfection was nowise the cause. Our ad- 
miration for him is of old standing, and has not abated, as it 
ripened into calm loving estimation. But to English ex- 
positors of Foreign Literature, at this epoch, there will be 
many more pressing duties than that of expounding Schiller. 
To a considerable extent, Schiller may be said lo expound 
himself. His greatness is of a simple kind ; his manner of 
displaying it is, for most part, apprehensible to every one. 
Besides, of all German Writers, ranking in any such class 
as his, Klopstock scarcely excepted, he has the least national- 
ity : his character indeed is German, if German mean true, 
earnest, nobly-humane ; but his mode of thought, and mode 
of uttei'ance, all but the mere vocables of it, are European. 
Accordingly, it is to be observed, no German Writer has had 
such acoeptance with foreigners ; has been so instantaneously 
admitted into favour, at least any favour which proved per- 
manent. Among the French, for example, Schiller is almost 
naturalised ; translated, commented upon, by men of whom 
Constant is one ; even brought upon the stage, and by a lai^e 
class of critics vehemently extoUed there. Indeed, to the 
Romanticist class, in all countries, Schiller is naturally the 
pattern man and great master ; as it were, a sort of ambas- 
sador and mediator, were mediation possible, between the 
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Old School and the New ; pointing to his own Works, as to 
a glittering bridge, that will lead pleasantly from the Ver- 
sailles gardening and artificial hydraulics of the one, into the 
true Ginnistan and Wonderland of the other. With our- 
selves too, who are troubled with no controversies on Roman- 
ticism and Classicism,— the Bowles controversy on Pope 
having long since evaporated without result, and all critical 
guild-brethren now working diligently, with one accord, in 
the calmer sphere of Vapidism, or even Nullism, — Schiller 
ia no less universally esteemed by pei-sons of any feeling for 
poetry. To readers of German, and these are increasing 
everywhere a bnndred-fold, he is one of the earliest studies ; 
and the dullest cannot study him without some perception of 
his beauties. For the Un-German, again, we have Trans- 
lations in abundance and superabundance ; through which, 
under whatever distortion, however shorn of his beams, some 
image of this poetical sun must force itself; and in susceptive 
hearts awaken love, and a desire for more immediate insight 
So that now, we suppose, anywhere in England, a man who 
denied that Schiller was a Poet would himself be, from every 
side, declared a Prosaist, and thereby sumranrily enough put 
to silence. 

All which being so, the weightiest part of our duty, that 
of preliminary pleading for Schiller, of asserting rank and 
excellence for him while a stranger, and to judges suspicious 
of counterfeits, is taken off our hands. The knowledge of 
his works is silently and rapidly proceeding; in the only way 
by which true knowledge can be attained, by loving study of 
them in many an inquiring, candid mind. Moreover, as re- 
marked above, Schiller's works, generally speaking, require 
little commentary : for a man of such excellence, for a true 
Poet, we should say that his worth lies singularly open ; nay, 
in great part of his writings, beyond such open, universally 
recognisable worth, there is no olher to be sought. 

Tet doubtless if he is a Poet, a genuine interpreter of the 
Invisible, Criticism will have a greater duty to discharge for 
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him. Every Poet, be his outward lot what it may, finds hira- 1 
self bom in Hie midst of Prose ; he has to struggle from the 
littieoess and obstruction of an Actual world, into the freedom 
and infinitude of an Ideal ; and the history of such struggle,' 
which is ihe history of his life, cannot be other than iastrue- 
tive. His is a high, laborious, unrequited, or only self-re- 
quited endeavour ; which, however, by the law of his being, 
he is compelled to undertake, and must prevail in, or be per- 
manently wretched ; nay the more wretched, the nobler his 
gifts are. For it is the deep, inborn claim of his whole spirit- 
ual nature, and will not and must not go unanswered. His, 
youthful unrest, that ' unrest of genius,' often so wayward in 
its character, is the dim anticipation of this ; the mysterious, 
all-powerful mandate, as from Heaven, lo prepare himself, 
to purify himself, for the vocation wherewith he is called. 
And yet how few can fulfil this mandate, how few earnestly 
give heed to it ! Of the thousand jingling dilettanti, whose 
jingle dies with the hour which il harmlessly or hurtfully 
amused, we say nothing here: to these, as to the mass of 
men, such calls for spiritual perfection speak only in whispers, 
drowned without difficulty in the din and dissipation of the 
world. But even for the Byron, for the Burns, whose ear is 
quick for celestial messages, in whom ' speaks the prophesy- 
ing spirit,' in awful prophetic voice, how hard is it lo ' take 
no counsel with flesh and blood,' and instead of living and 
writing for the Day that passes over them. live and write for 
the Eternity that rests and abides over them ; instead of liv- 
ing commodiously in the Half, the Reputable, the Plausible, 
' to live resolutely in the Whole, the Good, the True ! ' ' Such 
Halfness, such lialting between two opinions, such painful, 
altogether fruitless negotiating between Tmlh and Falsehood, 
has been the besetting sin, and chief misery, of mankind in 
all ages. Nay in our age, it has christened itself Moderation, 
a prudent taking of the middle course ; and passes current 
among us as a virtue. How virtuous it is, the withered coq- 
1 Im Cnflzen, Galert, Wuirea reKilut su kbea. Goatlie. 
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ditioii of mstny a once ingenuous nature that has lived by 
this method ; the broken or breaking heart of many a noble 
nature that could not live by it, — speak aloud, did we but 
liHtea. 

And now when, from among so many shipwrecks and mis- 
ventures, one goodly vessel comes to land, we joyfully survey 
its rich cargo, and hasten to question the crew on the for- 
tunes of their voyage. Among the crowd of uncultivated and 
miscultivated writers, the high, pure Schiller stands before us 
with a like distinction. We ask t How was this man success- 
ful ? From what peculiar point of view did he attempt pene- 
trating the secret of spiritual Nature ? From what region of 
Prose rise into Poetry? Under what outward accidenia; with 
what inward faculties ; by what methods , with what result ' 

For any thorough or iinal answer to ouch question-., it it 
evident enough, neither our own mean"*, nor the present sit- 
uation of our readers in regard to this matter, are in any 
measure adequate. Nevertheles", the imperfect begmmng 
must be made before the peifect result can appeii Some 
slight far-off glance over the character of the man, as he 
looked and lived, in Action and in Poetry, will not, per- 
haps, be unacceptable from us . toi such as know little of 
Schiller, it may be an opening of the way to better knowl- 
edge ; for Hueh as are already familiar with him, it may be 
a stating in words of what they themselves have often 
thought, and welcome, therefore, as the confirming testi- 
mony of a second witness. 

Of Schiller's personal histoiy there are accounts in vari- 
ous accessible publications; so that, we suppose, no formal 
Narrative of his Life, which may now be considered gener- 
ally known, is necessary here. Such as are curious on the 
subject, and still uninformed, may find some satisfaction in 
the Life of SchUhr (London, 1824) ; in the Vie de Schiller, 
prefixed to the French Translation of his Dramatic Works ; 
in ihe Account of Schiller, prefixed to the English Transla- 
tion of his Thirty-Teai-s War (Edinbui'gh, 1828) ; and, 
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doubtless, in many other Essays, known to us only by title. 
Nay in the survey we propose to make of his character, 
practical as well as speculative, the main facts of his out- 
ward history will of themselves come to light. 

Schiller'a Life is emphatically a literary one ; that of a 
man existing only for Contemplation ; guided forward by 
the pursuit of ideal things, and seeking and finding his true 
welfare therein. A singular simplicity characterises it, a 
remoteness from whatever is called business ; an aversion 
to the tumults of business, an indifference to its prizes, 
grows with him from year to year. He holds no office ; 
scarcely for a Utile while an University Professorship; he 
covets no pi-omolion ; has no stock of money ; and shows 
no discontent with these arrangements. Nay when per- 
manent sickness, continual pain of body, is added to them, 
he still seems happy : these last fifteen years of his life are, 
spiritually considered, the clearest and most productive of 
all. We might say, there is something priest-like in that 
Life of his : under quite another colour and environment, 
yet with aims differing in form rather than in essence, it 
has a priest-like stillness, a priest-like purity ; nay, if for 
the Catholic Faitli we substitute the Ideal of Art, and for 
Convent Rules, Moral or JEsthetic Laws, it has even some- 
thing of a monastic character. By the three monastic vows 
he was not bound : yet vows of as high and difficult a kind, 
both (o do aud to forbear, he had taken on him ; and his 
happiness and whole business lay in observing them. Thus 
immured, not in cloisters of stone and mortar, yet in cloisters 
of the mind, which separate him as impassably from the 
vulgar, he works and meditates only on wliat we may call 
Divine things ; his familiar talk, his very recreations, the 
whole actings and fancyings of his daily existence, tend 
thither. 

As in the life of a Holy Man too, so in that of Schiller, 
there is but one great epoch : that of taking on him these 
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Literary \on of fiiilly eilrcati g hima If f o tl p ii 
tranon'! f the world and coaa trdting hii whole tuture 
days to Wisdom 'W h-it lies before thia epoch ind what 
Ilea after 1, have two allogelher different chiraeters 
The former is worldly and o cupied with worllly viciasi 
tudes the Idtter is spintuil of caliu tenoui maiked to 
hiTiijelf only by hi giowlh in inwaid deamess to the world 
only by the ( eai,eable Jruit. of this It is to tl e farst of 
these penods thit we shill here chiefly d reel oui elve 

In his pireitagp anl the c rcumstinces of hii earlier 
years we maj reckon him firtun te Hia p'*renls indeed 
are not rich nor e^en otherwise independent jet neither 
are they meanly poor ; and warm affection, a true honest 
character, ripened in both into religion, not without an open- 
ness for knowledge, and even considerable intellectual eul- 
ture, makes amends for every defect. The Boy, too, is 
himself of a character in which, to the observant, lies the 
richest promise. A modest, still nature, apt for all instruc- 
tion in heart or head ; flashes of liveliness, of impetuosity, 
from time to time breaking tlirough. That little anecdote 
of the Thunder-storm is so graceful in its littleness, that one 
cannot but hope it may be authentic. 

'Once, it is said, during a tremendous tliunder-Btorm, his fetljer 
missed him in the young group within doors ; noiio of tlie sislera 
could tell what was become of I'ritz, and tlie old man grew at length 
80 anxious that he was forced to go out In quest of him. Fritz was 
scarcely past tlie age of intkney, and knew not the dangers of a scene 
so awful. His lather found him at last, in a solitary place of the 
neighbourhood, perched on the branch of a tree, gazing at the tem- 
pestuous &ce of the sky, and watching the flashes as in sucoession 
they spread their lurid gleam over it. To the reprimands of his 
parent, the whimpering truant pleaded in extenuation, "that the 
Lightning was so beauljful, and he wished to see where it was cora- 

In his village-school he reads (be Classics with diligence, 
without relish ; at home, with far deeper feelings, the Bible ; 
and already his young heart is caught with that mystic 
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grandeur of the Hebrew PropLets. His devout nature, 
moulded by the pious habits of his parents, inclines him to 
be a clergyman : a clergyman, indeed, he proved ; only the 
Church he ministered in was the Catholic, a fur more Catho- 
lic than tJiat false Bomish one. But already in hia ninth 
year, not without rapturous amazement, and a lasting re- 
membrance, he had seen the 'splendours of the Ludwigs- 
burg Theatre;' and so, unconscious!}', cast a glimpse into 
that world, where, by accident or natural preference, his 
own genius was one day to work out its noi Ip t triumphs 

Before the end of his boyhood howeiei begins a far 
harsher era for Schiller ; wherein, under quite other nurture 
other feculties were to be developed in him Hp must enter 
on a scene of oppression, distortion, isolation undei whith 
for the present, the fairest yeai-s of his existence are pain 
fully crushed down. (^ But this too hab its wholesome influ 
ences on him ; for there is in genius that alchemy which 
converts all metals into gold ; which from suflering educes 
strength, from error clearer wisdom iiom all things goi d J 

' Tlie Duke of WSrtemberg had lately tounJed a, free Hemmirj- 
for certain branehee of protfessional educanon it was lirst set up at 
Solitude, one of hia country reaidences , and had now been trans- 
ferred to Stutlgard, where, under an improved form, and with the 
name of Karlsschtite, we heiierc it atill exists. The Duke proposed 
to giTE the sons of hia military officers a preferable elaim to the hene- 
fita of this institution ; and having formed a good opinion both of 
Schiller and his Mher, he invited the former to profit by Ihia oppor- 
tunity. The ofler occasioned great emttarmssment ; the young man 
and his parents were alike determined in favour of the Chureh, a 
project with which this new one was inconaistent. Their embar- 
rassment was but increased, when the Duke on learning the nature 
of their aoraples, desired them to tliink well before they decided. 
It was out of tear, and with teluotanee that Ids proposal was ac- 
cepted. Schiller enrolled himself in 1778 ; and turned, with a iieavy 
heart, from freedom and cherished hopes, to Greek, and seclusion, 
and Law. 

' His anticipations proved to he but too just : tlie six years which 
he spent in this Establishment were the most harassing and com- 
ibrtleas of hia life. The Stuttgard syatera of education seems to 
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have been formed on the prinoiple, not of cheriBhing and correcting 
nature, but of rooting it out, and supplying its place by sometliing 
better. Tlie process of tuacliing and living was conducted with the 
stiff formality of military drilling; everything went on by statute 
and ordinance ; there was no scope for the exercise of free-will, no 
allowance for the varieties of original structure. A scholar miglit 
possess wlmt instincts or capacities he pleased ; the " regulations of 
the school " took no account of this ; lie must fit himself into the 
common mould, which, lilce the old Giant's bed, stood titers, ap- 
pointed by superior authority, to be filleii alike by tlie great and the 
little. The same strict and narrow coarse of reading and composi- 
tion was marked out for each beforehand, and it was by stealth if 
be read or wrote anything beside. Their domestic economy was 
regulated in the aania spirit as their preceptorial : it consisted of the 
same sedulous exclusion of all that could border on pleasure, or give 
any eiereise to choice. The pupils were kept apart from the con- 
versation or sight of any person but their teachers ; none ever got 
beyond the precincts of despotism to snatch even a fearful joy ; their 
very amusements proceeded by the word of eoramand. 

' How grievous all this must have been it is easy to conceive. 
To Schiller it was more grievous than to any other. Of an ardent 
and impetuous yet delicate nature, whilst his discontentment de- 
voured him internally, he was too modest to give it the relief of ut- 
terance by deeds or words. Locked up within himself, he suffered 
deeply, but without complaining. Some of his letters written 
during this period have been preserved : they exhibit the ineffectual 
struggles of a fervid and busy mind, veiling its many chagrins under 
a certain dreary patience, which only shows them more painfully. 
He pored over his lexicons, and grammars, and insipid tasks, with 
an artificial composure ; but his spirit pined within him like a cap- 
tive's, when he looked fortli into the cheerful world, or recollected 
the affection of parents, the hopes and frolicsome enjoyments of past 

Youth is to all the gM season of life ; but often only by 
what it, hopes, not by what it altains, or what it escapes.^ In 
these sufferings of Schiller's, many a one may say, there is 
notbing unexampled: could not the history of every Eton 
Scholar, of every poor Midshipman, with his rudely-broken 
domestic ties, his privations, persecutions and cheerless soli- 
tude of heart, equal or outdo them? In respect of these 
its palpable hardships perhaps it might ; and be still very 
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miserable. But the hai'iJship which presses heaTiest on Schil- 
ler lies deeper than all these ; out of which the natural fire of 
almost any young heart will, sooner or later, rise victorious. 
His worst oppression is an oppression of the moral sense ; a 
fettering not of the Desires only, but of the pure reasonable 
Will ; for besides all outward sufferings, his mind is driven 
from its true aim, dimly yet invincibly felt to be the true 
one ; and turned, hy sheer violence, into one which it feels 
to be false. Not in Law, with its profits and dignities ; not 
in Medicine, which he willingly, yet still hopelessly exchanges 
for Law ; not in the routine of any marketable occupation, 
how gainful or honoured soever, can his soul find content 
and a home : only in some far purer and higher region of 
Activity ; for which he has yet no name ; which he once 
fancied to be the Church, which at length he discovers to be 
Poetry. Nor is this any transient boyish wilfulness, but a 
deep-seated, earnest, ineradicable longing, the dim purpose 
of his whole inner man. Nevertheless as a transient boy- 
ish wilfulness his teachers must regard it, and deal with it ; 
and not til! after the fiercest contest, and a clear victory, 
will its true nature be recognised. Herein lay the sharp- 
est sting of Schiller's ill fortune ; his whole mind is wrenched 
asunder he has no ralljing point in his misery ; he is suf- 
fenng and toilmg for a wrong object. 'A singular miscal- 
' culation of N-jture he says, long afl«rwards, ' had combined 
my poetical tendencies with the place of my birth. Any 
dispo ition to Poetry did violence to the laws of the Insti- 
tution where I was educated, and contradicted the plan of 
lis founler For eight years, my enthusiasm struggled 
with mibtary di--ciplme ; but the passion for Poetry is 
vehement and hery a^ a first love. What discipline was 
ineint to extingui h it blew into a flame. To escape from 
■iriangement thai tortured me, my heart sought refuge in 
the world of idea , when as yet I was unacquainted with 
the world of reilities from which iron bars excluded me.' 
Doublle s Schiller s own prudence had already taught him 
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that in order to live poetically, it was first requisite to live ; 
that he should and must, as Iiims elf expresses it, ' forsake the 
' balmy climate of Pindus for the Greenland of a barren and 
' dreary science of terms.' But the dull work of this Green- 
land once accomplished, he might rationally hope that Lis 
tHsk was done; that the ' leisure gained by superior diligence' 
would be his own, for Poetry, or whatever else he pleased. 
Truly, it was 'intolerable and degrading to be hemmed-in 
' still farther by the caprices of severe and formal peda- 
' gogues,' No wonder that Schiller ' brooded gloomily ' over 
his situation. But what was to be done ? ' Many plans he 
'formed for deliverance: sometimes he would escape in 
' secret to catch a glimpse of the free and busy world, to 
' him forbidden : sometimes he laid schemes for utteriy aban- 
' doning a place which he abhorred, and trusting to fortune 
' for the rest.' But he is young, inexperienced, unprovided ; 
without help or counsel : there is nothing lo be done but 
endure. 

' Under sach corroding and continual vexations,' says hia Biog- 
rapher, 'an ordinary spirit would have sunk at length ; would have 
gradually given up its loftier aspirations, and sought refuge in vicious 
mdulgeni-e or at l)e'.t liave aoQenly harnessed itself into the yoke 
and plodded through existence wearv discontented and broken 
ever casting back a hankering lo k on the dreams of hie vouth and 
ever without power to reilise them But Schiller was no ordinary 
character and did nut act like one Beneath a cold and simple ex 
tenor digiulied with no artiflLial attractions and m^r^ed in its native 
amiableness by the uicesaant obstrucUon the isolation and painful 
destitutions under which he livel there was concealed a hurning 
energy ot sou! which no obstruction could extinguish The hard 
circumstaucea ol his fortune had prevented the natural development 
ot his mini his lacultiea had been cramped and miBdirecled but 
they had gatliered strength bv opposition and the habit of self 
dependence which it encouraged His tlioughts ungaided by a 
teacher had sounded into the depths of his own nature and the niys 
tenes of hia own fete h s feelmg' anl passun un bared bv anj 
other heart, had been driven hack upon bis own ; whore, like the 
volcanic fire that smoulders and fuses in secret, they accumulated 
till their force grew irresistible. 
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' Hitherto Schiller had passed for an iroprofitable, a discontented 
and a disobedient Boy ; but the time was now come when the gyves 
of school-diacipUne could no longer cripple and distort the giant might 
of his nature ; he stood forth as a Man, and wrenched asunder his 
fetters with a force that was felt at tlie extremities of Europe. The 
publication of the Sobbers forms an era not only in Schiller's history, 
but in the literature of the World ; and there seems no doubt that, 
but for so mean a cause as tho perverted discipline of the Stuttgard 
school, we had never seen this tragedy. SchiUer commenced it in 
his nineteenth year ; and the circumstances under which it was eom- 
. posed aJ:e to he traced in all its parts. 

' Translations of the work soon appeared in almost all the lan- 
guages of Europe,' and were read in almost all of tiicm with a deep 
interest, compounded of admiration and aversion, according to the 
relative proportions of sensibility and judgment in the various minds, 
which contemplated the suhject. In Germany, the enthusiasm which 
Ihe Subbers excited was eitreme. Tlie young aotlior had burst upon 
the world like a meteor; and surprise, for a time, suspended the 
power of cool and rational criticism. In the ferment produced by 
the universal discussion of this single topic, the poet was magnified 
above his natural dimensions, great as they were : and though the 
general sentence was loudly in his favour, yet he found detractors as 
well Its praisers, and botli equally beyond the limits of moderation. 

' But the tragedy of the RMers produced for its Author Bome 
consequences of a kind much more sensible than these. We have 
called it the signal of Schiller's deliverance from school-tyranny and 
military constraint ; but its operation Id this respect was not imme- 
diate. At first it seemed to involve him mote deeply than betbre. 
He had finished the ori^nal sketch of it in 1778 ; but for fear of 
offince, he kept it secret till his medical atiuJies were completed. 
These, in the mean time, he had pursued with sufficient assiduity to 
merit the usual honours. In 1780, he had, in consequence, obtained 
the post of Surgeon to the regunent Augi, in the Wiirtemberg army. 
This advancement enabled him to complete his project, — to print 
the Robbers at his own expense ; not being able to find any bookseller 
that would undertake it. The nature of the work, and the universal 
interest it awakened, drew attention to the private circumstances of 
the Author, whom the Bobbers, as well as other pieces of his writing 
that had found their way into the periodical publicationa of the time, 

1 Our English tcansUtion, one of the washiest, was exaouted (we have 
been told) iu Edinburgh by a ' Lord of Session,' otherwise not unknown 
in Literature; who went to work under deepest concenlment, lest evil 
might befi.II him. The confidential Devil, now an Angel, who mysteri- 
ously carried him the proof-sheets, is our informant. 
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sufliuiently showed to be no cominon rain Minv grave persons 
were oifended nt tho vehement sentiments esprtased in tlie hobbeir, 
and tlie unqiiestionetl ability with which these extrav^ances were 
expressed but made the mattKr worse Tu Schillet s superiors, 
above all, aneh thuigs were intonteivable , he might perliaps be a 
very great genius, but was oertamly a dange^ou^ oervant for His 
HIglineas the Grand Duke of Wurteniberg Officious people mingled 
themaclves in the affair : nay the graziers ot the Alps were brought 
to bear upon it The Orisons magistrates, it appeared, lind seen die 
book, and were mortally huffed at theic people s being there spoken 
of, Hcuording to a Swabian adage, as couiiiiun kigkavi/iaen ^ Itivj 
complained in the Haiaburg Correspondent; and a sort of jackall, at 
Ludwigsbui^, one Walter, whose name deserves to be thus kept in 
mind, volunteered to plead their cause before the Grand Duke. 

' Informed of all these cireumstanees, the Grand Duke expressed 
his disapprobatioB of Sehiller's poetical labours in the most unequiv- 
ocal terms. Schiller was at length sammoned before himj and it 
then turned out, that His Highness was not only dissatisfied with tlie 
moral or political errors of the work, but scandalised moreover at its 
want of literary merit. In this latter respect, he was kind enough 
to proffer his own services. But Schiller seems to have received the 
proposal with no sofflcient gratitude ; and the interview passed with- 
out advanl^e to eillier party. It terminated in the Duke's com- 
manding Schiller to abide by medical sul:ijecls : or at least, to beware 
of writing any more poetry, without submitting it to his inspection. 

' Various new mortifications awaited Schiller. It was in vain that 
he discharged the humbte duties of his station with the most shict 
fidelity, and even, it is said, with superior skill : he was a suspected 
person, and liis most innocent actions were misconstrued, liis slightest 
feults were visited with the full measure of official severity. * * * 
His free spirit siu'ank at the prospect of wasting its strength in strife 
against the pitiful constraints, the minute and endless persecutions 
of men who knew him not, yet had his fortune in their hands ; the 

1 Tho obnoiious passage has bean carsfnllj expnnged from subsequent 
editions. It was in the third Scene of the second Act. Spiegelberg, dis- 
coursing with Rftzmann, observes, " An honest man you may form of 
windle-atraws ( bat to make a rascal you mast have grist; baaides, there 
Is a nafional genius hi it, — a certain rascal-climate, so tflspaak." In tlie 
first Edition there was added, " GotoSie Grimm, fo>- initaitee ; that is vikat 
IcaUlke Thitf'i AOiera," Tha patriot who stood forth, on this occasion, 
for the honour of tha Orisons, to deny this waighty charge, and denounce 
the oritne of making it, was not Dogberry or Verges, but ' oiia of the 
DOble family of Sails.' 
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idea of dungeons and jailors haunted and tortured liis mind ; »nd the 
means of escaping them, the renuniiiation of poetry, tlie source of all 
Ilia joy, if likewise of many woea, the radiant guiding-star of his tur- 
hid and obseure existence, Beemed a sentence of death to all tliat was 
dignified, and delightful, and worth retaining, in iiis charaoler. * • * 
With the natural feeling of a young author, he had ventured to go in 
secret, and witness the first representation of his Tragedy, at Man- 
heim. His incognito did not conceal liim ; he was put under arrest, 
during a week, for this offence : and as the punishment did not deter 
him from again transgressing in a similar manner, he learned that it 
was in conlemphition to try more rigorous measures with him. Dark 
hints were given to liim of some exempkry as well as imminent 
severity : and Dalberg's aid, the sole hope of averting it by quiet 
means, was distant and dubious. Schiller saw himself reduced to 
extremities. Beleaguered with present distresses, and the most 
horrible forebodings, on every side; roused to the liighest pitch of 
indignation, yet forced to keep silence and wear the feoe of patience, 
he could endure this maddening constraint no longer. He resolved 
to be free, at whatever risk ; to abandon advantages which he ooubi 
not buy at such a price ; to quit his step-daJiie home, and go fortli, 
though friendless and alone, to seek his fortune in the great market 
oflife. Some foreign Duke or Prince was arriving at Stuttgard; 
and all the people were in movement, witnessing the spectacle of his 
entrance : Scliiller seized this opportunity of retiring from the city, 
careless whither he went, so he got beyond the reach of turnkeys, 
and Grand Dukes, and commanding officers. It was in the month 
of October 1782, his twenty-third year.' ' 

&uch rtere the cireum tanoe= nndn whi h Sthillci k e to 
manhood We ^ee them i)eiminenilv mfluence iw^ char 
atlHt bul; there i= also a strength m him-elf which on the 
whole tnumphs over them The kmdly and the unkindly 
alike lead him towards the goal In chiUhond the most 
unheeded but by fat Uie most important era of existence, — 
as It meie the atill Creation -d i^ of the whole (utuie man, 

lie hid breathed the only wholesome atmoapheie a soft 

atmo jhere of affection and )oy the invisible seed which 
are one day to npen into cleai Dei outness, ind all hum'ine 
Virtue lie bippily "OHn in htm Not till he hi gatherei 
f rce f TL I tante Ices the t ne ot contrih tion of being 
I L e of S I 1 er 1 art I 
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• purified by sufffiring,' arrive. For this contradiction too we 
have to thank tha^^e Stultganl Schoolmasters and their pur- 
blind Duke, Had the system they followed been a milder, 
more reasonable one, we should not indeed have altc^elher 
lost our Poef, for the Poetry lay in his inmost soul, and 
could not remain unutt«red ; but we might well have found 
him under a far inferior character ; not dependent on himself 
and truth, but dependent on the world and its gifts ; not 
standing on a native, everlasting basis, but on an accidental, 
transient one. 

In Schiller himself, as manifested in these emergencies, 
we already trace the chief features which distinguish him 
through life. A tenderness, a sensitive delicacy, a^ravated 
under that harsh treatment, issues in a certain shyness and 
reserve : which, as conjoined moreover with habits of internal 
and not of external activity, might in time have worked 
itself, had his natural temper been less warm and aflectjon- 
ate, into timorous self-seclusion, dissociality and even positive 
misanthropy. Nay generally viewed, there is much in Schil- 
ler at this epoch that to a careless observer might have 
passed for weakness ; as indeed, for such observers, weakness 
and fineness of nature are easily confounded. One element 
of strength, however, and the root of all strength, he through- 
out evinces : he wills one thing, and knows what he wills. 
His mind has a purpo'ie, and still better, a right purpose. 
He already loves true spiritual Beauty, with his whole heart 
and his whole soul ; and for the attainment, for the pursuit 
of this, is prepared to make all sacrifices. As a dim instinct. 
Under vague forms, this aim first appears ; gains force with 
his force, clearness in the opposition it must conquer ; and at 
length declares itself, with a peremptory emphasis which will 
admit of no contradiction. 

As a mere piece of literary hisWry, these passages of 
Schiller's life are not without interest: this is a ' persecution 
for conscience-sake,' such as has oftener befallen heresy in 
Religion than heresy in Literature ; a blind struggle to ex- 
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tinguish, by physical violence, the inward celestial light of a 
human soul ; and here in regard to Literature, as in regard 
to Religion it always is, an ineffectual struggle. Doubtleua, 
as religious Inquisitors have often done, those secular In- 
quisitors meant honestly in persecuting; and since the matter 
went well in spite of them, their interference with it may be 
forgiven and forgotten. We have dwelt the longer on these 
proceedings of theirs, because they bring us to the grand 
crisis of Schiller's history, and for the first time show us his 
will decisively asserting itself, decisively pronouncing the law 
whereby his whole future life is to be governed. He himself 
says, he ' went empty away ; empty in purse and hope,' Yet 
the mind that dwelt in him was still there with its gifts ; and 
the task of his existence now lay undivided before him. He 
is henceforth a Literary Man ; and need appear in no other 
character. ' All my connexions,' he could ere long say, ' are 
now dissolved. The public is now all to me ; my ijtudy, my 
sovereign, ray confidant. To the public alone I from this 
time belong ; before this and no other tjibunal will I place 
myself; this alone do I reverence and fear. Something 
majestic hovers before me, as I determine now to wear no 
other fetters but the sentence of the world, to appeal to no 
other throne but the soul of man.' -* 
In his subsequent life, with all varieties of outward fortune, 
we find a noble inward unity. That love of Literature, and 
that resolution to abide by it at all hazards, do not forsake 
him. He wanders through the world ; looks at it under 
many phases ; mingles in the joys of social life ; is a hus- 
band, father ; experiences all the common destinies of man ; 
but the same 'radiant guiding-star' which, often obscured, 
had led him safe through the perplexities of his youth, now 
shines on him with unwavering light. In all relations and 
conditions, Schiller is blameless, amiable ; he is even little 
tempted to err. That high purpose after spiritual perfec- 
tion, which with him was a love of Poetry, and an unwearied 

1 Prefiioe to the Thalia. 
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active love, is itself, when pure and suirreme, the necessary 
parent of good conduct, as of noble feeling. With all men 
it should be pure and supreme, for in one or the other shitpe 
it is the true end of mail's life. Neither in any man is it 
ever wholly obliterated ; with the most, however, it remains 
a passive sentiment, an idle wish. And even with the small 
residue of men, in whom it atlains some measure of activity, 
who would be Poets in act or word, how seldom la it the 
sincere and highest purpose, how seldom unmixed with vul- 
gar ambition, and low, mere earthly aims, which distort or 
utterly pervert its manifestations 1 With Schiller, agiiin, it 
was the one thing needful ; the first duty, for which all other 
duties worked together, under which all other duties quietly 
pi'ospei-ed, as under their rightful sovereign. Worldly pre- 
ferment, fame ilself, he did not covet : yet of fame he renps 
the most plenteous harvest ; and of worldly goods what little 
he wanted is in the end made sure to hiiu. His mild, honest 
character everywhere gains him friends : that upright, peace- 
ful, simple life is honourable in the eyes of all ; and they who 
know him the best love him the most. 

Perhaps among all the drcumstances of Schiller's literary 
life, there was none so important for him as his connexion 
with Goethe, To use our old figure, we might say, that if 
Schiller was a Priest, then was Goethe the Bishop from 
whom he first acquired clear spiritual light, by whose hands 
he was ordained to the priesthood. Their friendship has 
been much celebrated, and deserved to be bo : it is a pure 
relation ; unhappily too rare in Literature : where if a Swift 
and Pope can even found an imperious Duumvirate, on little 
more than mutually-tolerated pride, and part the t-jjoils for 
some time without quarrelling, it is thought a credit. Sel- 
dom do men combine so steadily and warmly for such pur- 
poses, which when weighed in the economic balance are but 
gossamer. It appears also that preliminary difflcultiea stood 
in the way ; prepossessions of some strength had to be con- 
quered on both sides. For a number of years, the two, by 
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accident or choice, never met, and their first interview scarcely 
promised any permanent approximation. ' On the whole,' 
says Schiller, ' this personal meeting has not at ail dimin- 
' ished the idea, great as it was, which I had previously 
' formed of Goethe ; but I doubt whether we shall ever come 
' into close communication with each other. Much that still 
' interests me has already had its epoch with htm. His 
' whole nature is, from its very ori^n, otherwise constructed 
' than mine ; his world is not my world ; our modes of con- 
' ceiving things appear to be essentially different. From 
'such a combination no secure substantial intimacy can 

NcTertheless, in spite of far graver prejudices on the part 
of Goethe, — to say nothing of the poor jealousies which in 
another man so circumstanced would openly or secretly have 
been at work, — a secure substantial intimacy did result ; 
manifesting itself by continual good officer, and interrupted 
only by death. If we regard the relative situation of the 
parties, and their conduct in this matter, we must recognise 
in both of them no little social virtue ; at all events, a deep 
disinterested love of wortli. In the ease of Goethe, more 
especially, who, as the elder and everyway greater of 
the two, has little to expect in comparison with what he 
gives, this friendly union, had we space lo explain its nature 
and progress, would give new proof that, as poor Jung Stil- 
ling also experienced, ' the man's heart, which few know, is 
' as true and noble as his genius, which all know.' By 
Goethe, and this even before the date of their friendship, 
Schiller's outward interests had been essentially promoted : 
he was introduced, under that sanction, into the service of 
Weimar, to an academic office, to a pension ; bis whole way 
was made smooth for him. In spiritual matters, this help, 
or rather let us say cooperation, for it came not in the shape 
of help, but of reciprocal service, was of still more lasting 
consequence. By the side of his friend, Schiller rises into 
the highest regions of Art he ever reached ; and in all wor- 
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thy (hings is sure of sympathy, of onts wiiie judgmenf amid 
a eriiwJ of unwise one'-, of ona halpfiil hand aTaid many 
hostile. Thus outwai'dly and inwardly as=isted and con- 
firmecl, he henceforth goes on his way with new aledfa-t- 
ness, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left ; and 
while days are given him, devotes them wholly to his best 
dul}'. It IS rare that one man can do so much for another, 
can permanently benefit another ; so mournfully, in giving 
and receiving, as m most charitable affections and finer 
movements of our nature, are we all held-in by that paltry 
vanity, which, under reputable names, usurps, on both sides, 
a sovereignty it has no claim to. Nay many times, when 
our friend would honestly help us. and strives to do it, yet 
will he never bring himself to understand what we really 
need, and so to forward U4 on our own path ; but insists more 
simply on our taking his patli, and leaves us as incorrigible 
because we will not and cannot Thus men are solitary\ 
among each other ; no one will help hLi neighbour ; each 
has even to assume a defensive attitude lest his neighbour 
hinder him ! 

Of Schiller's zealous, entire devotedness to Literature we 
have already spoken as of his crowning virtue, and the great 
source of his welfare. With what ardour he pursued this 
object, his whole life, from the earliest stage of it, had given 
proof: but the clearest proof, clearer even than that youthful 
self-exile, was reserved for his later years, wheu a lingeiing, 
incurable disease had laid on him its new and ever-galling 
bui-den. At no period of Schiller's history does the native 
nobleness of his character appear so decidedly, as now in 
this season of silent unwitnessed heroism, when the dark 
enemy dwelt within himself, unconquerable, yet ever, in all 
other struggles, to be kept at bay. We have medical evi- 
dence that during the last fifteen years of his life, not a 
moment could have been free of pain. Yet he utters no 
complaint. In this ' Correspondence with Goethe ' we see 
him cheerful, laborious ; scarcely speaking of his maladies, 
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and then only historically, in the style of a third party, as 
it were, calculating what force and length of days migfit 
siill remain at hia disposal. Nay his highest poetical per- 
formances, we may say all that are truly poetical, belong to 
this ei-a. If we recollect how many poor valetudinarians, 
Eousseaus, Cowpers and the like, men otherwise of fine en- 
dowments, dwindle under the influence of nervous disease, 
into pining wi-etchedness, some into madness itself; and then 
that Schiller, under the like influence, wrote some of his 
deepest speculations, and all his genuine dramas, from Wal- 
lenstein to Wilhelm Tell, we shall the better estimate his 
merit. 

It has been said, that only in Religion, or something equiv- 
alent to Eeli^on, can human nature support itself under such 
trials. But Schiller too had hia Eeligion ; was a Worship- 
per, nay, as we have often said, a Priest ; and so in his 
earthly sufferings wanted not a heavenly stay. Without 
some such stay his life might well have been intolerable ; 
stript of the Ideal, what remained for him in the Eeal was 
but a poor matter. Do we talk of his ' happiness ? ' Alas, 
what ia the loftiest flight of genius, the finest frenzy that ever 
for moments united Heaven with Earth, to the perennial 
never-failing joya of a digestii'e-apparatus thoroughly eupep- 
tic ? Has not the turtle-eating man an eternal sunshine of 
the breast ? Does not his Soul, — which,, as in some Scla- 
vonic dialects, means his Stomach, — sit forever at its ease, 
enwrapped in warm condiments, amid spicy odours ; enjoy- 
ing the past, the present and the future ; and only awaken- 
ing from its soft trance to the sober certainty of a still higher 
bliss each meal-time, — three, or even four visions of Heaven 
in (he space of one solar day ! While for the sick man of 
genius, ' whose world is of the mind, ideal, internal ; when 
' the mildew of lingering disease has struck that world, and 
' begun to blacken and consume its beauty, what remains but 
' despondency, and bitterness, and desolate sorrow felt and 
' anticipated to the end ? ' 
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' Woe to hira,' conlinues tbia Jeremiah, ' if his will likewise filter, 
if his resolution tkil, and liia spirit bend its neck to tbe yoke of tbia 
new enemy ! Idleness and a disturbed imagination will gdn the 
mastery of him, and let loose their thousand fiends to harass him, 
to torment hini into madness. Alas, the bondage of Algiers is ftee- 
dom eonipared with this of the sick man of genius, whose heart has 
fainted, and sunk beneath its load. His clay dwelUng is uhanged into 
ft gloomy prison ; every nerve has become an avenue of disgust or 
angnisli, and the soul sits within in her melanelioly loneliness, a prey 
to tlio spectres of despair, or atnpefleil with exeess of suflering; 
doomed, as it were, to a life-in-death, to a consciousness of agonised 
existence, witliout tlie consciousness of power which should accom- 
pany it. Happily death, or entire Muity at length puts an end to 
such scenes of ignoble misery, whicli however, ignoble as tliey are, 
we ouglit to view witii pity rather tiian contempt.' i 

Yet on the whole, we wiy, it is a shame for the man of 
geniu- to complain. Has he noi a 'light from Heaven' 
within him, to which the splendour uf all earthly thrones 
and principalities is hut darkness ? And the head that wears 
such Ji crown grudgea to lie uneasy ? If that same ' light 
from Heaven,' thining through the falsest media, supported 
Syrian Simon through all weather on his sixty-feet Pillar, 
or the still more wonderful Eremite who walled himself, for 
life, up to the chin, in stone and mortar ; how much more 
should it do, when shining direct, and pure from all inter- 
mixture ? Let the modern Priest of AVibdom either suffer 
his small persecutions and infliction-, though sickness be of 
the number, in patience, or admit that ancient fanatics and 
bedlamites were truer worshippers than he. 

A foolish conti'ovei'sy on this suhjeet of Happiness now 
and then occupies some intelkclual dinner-party; speculative 
gentlemen we hate seen more than once almost foi^et their 
wine in arguing whether Happines'. was the chief end of 
man. The most cry out, with Pope : ' Happiness, our 
being's end and aim;' and ask "heiher it is even conceiv- 
able that we should follow any other. How comes i(, then, 
crv the Opposition, that the <rro=s are happier than the re- 

1 Lifr of bcliilkr, p 85. 
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fined; that even though we know tliem to be happier, we 
would not change places with them ? Is it not written, In- 
crease of knowledge is increase of sorrow ? And jet also 
written, in charactere still more ineffaceable, Pursue knowl- 
edge, attain clear vision, as the beginning of all good ? Were 
your doctrine right, for what should we struggle with our 
whole might, for what pray to Heaven, if not that the ' mal- 
ady of (bought ' might be utterly stifled within us, and a 
power of digestion and secretion, to which that of (he tiger 
were trifling, be imparted instead thereof? Whereupon the 
others deny that thought is a malady; that increase of 
knowledge is increase of sorrow ; that Aldermen have a 
sunnier life than Aristotle'a, though the Stagyrite himself 
died exclaiming, Fcede namdum httravi, cmxius vixi, pertuT' 
haius morior, &c.: and thus the argument circulates, and the 
bottles stand still. 

So far aa that Happiness-question concerns the symposia 
of speculative gentlemen, — the rather as it really is a good 
enduring backlog whereon to chop logic, for those so minded, 
— we with great willingness leave it resting on its own bot- 
tom. But there are earnest natures for whom Truth is no 
plaything, but the staff of life; men whom the ' solid reality 
of things' will not carry forward; who, when the 'inward 
voice' is silent in them, are powerless, nor wiU the loud huz- 
zaing of millions supply the want of it. To these men, seek- 
ing anxiously for guidance; feeling that did they once clearly 
see the right, they would follow it cheerfully to weal or to 
woe, comparatively careless which ; to these men the ques- 
tion, what is the proper aim of man, has a deep and awful 
interest. 

For the sake of such, it may he remarked that the origin 
this argument, like that of every other argument under the 
sun, lies in the confusion of language. If Happiness mean 
Welfare, there is no doubt but all men should and must pur- 
sue their Welfare, that is to say, pursue what is worthy of 
their pursuit. But if, on the other hand. Happiness mean, 
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as for most men it does, ■ agr*-eable sensations,' Enjoyment 
reflned or not, then must we observe that there is a doubt; 
or rather that there is a certainty the other way. Strictly 
considered, this truth, that man has in him something higher 
than a Love of Pleasure, take Pleasure in what sense you 
will, has been the text of all true Teachers and Preachers, 
since the beginning of the world ; and in one or another dia- 
lect, we may hope, will continue to be preached and taught 
till the world end. Neither is our own day without its as- 
sertors thereof: what, for eiample, does the astonished 
reader make of this little sentence from Schiller's Esthetic 
Letters? It is on thai old question, the 'improvement of the 
species;' which, however, is handled here in a very new 
manner : 

'The first acqiuBitiona, then, wliicli men gathered in the Kingdom 
of Spirit were ATiiifty and Fear ; both, it is true, products of Eeaaon, 
not of Sense ; bnt of a Reason that mistook its object, and mistook 
its mode of application, rrnit« of tliis same tree are all your Happi- 
ness-Systems [Gl^dcseligkeilssgslente), whether tliey have for object 
the passing day, or the whole of life, or what renders them no whit 
more venerable, the whole of Eternity. A boundless duration of 
Being and Well-being [Daseyna nad Wohliej/m) simply for Being and 
Wen-being's sake, is an Ideal belonging to Appetite alone, and which 
only the stru^le of mere Animalism [Tliierheil], longing to be in- 
finite, gives rise to. Thus without gaining anything for his Man- 
hood, he, by this first effort of Reason, loses the happy limitation of 
the Animal ; and has now only the unenviable superiority of missing 
the Present in an effort directed to the Distance, and whereby still, in 
the whole boundless Distante, nothing but the Present is sought 
for,' ' 

The Esthetic Letters, in which this and many far deeper 
matters come into view, will one day deserve a long chapter 
to themselves. Meanwhile we cannot but remark, as a curi- 
ous symptom of this time, that the pursuit of merely sensuous 
good, of personal Pleasure, in one shape or other, should be 
the universally admitted formula of man's whole duty.. Once, 
1 Brlefe iiber die jeethetisohe Erziohung des Menschea, b. 24. 
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Epicurus had his Zeno ; and if the herd of mankind have at 
all times been the slaves of Desire, drudging anxiously for 
(heir mess of potlage, or Htliug themselves with swine's husks, 
— earnest natures were not wanting who, at least in theory, 
asserted ibr their kind a higher voeation than this ; declaring 
as they could, that man's soul was no dead Balance for ' mo- 
tives ' to sway hither and thither, but a living, divine Soul, 
indefeasibly free, whose birthright it was to be the servant 
of Virtue, Groodness, God, and in such service to be blessed 
without fee or reward. Nowadays, however, matters are, on 
all hands, managed far more prudently. The choice of Her- 
cules could not occasion much difficulty, in these times, to 
any young man of talent. On the one hand, — by a path 
which is steep, indeed, yet smoothed by much travelling, and 
kept in constant repair by many a moral Macadam, — smokes 
(in patent calefactors) a Dinner of innumerable courses ; on 
the other, by a downward path, through avenues of very 
mixed character, frowns in the distance a grim Gallows, 
probably with 'improved drop.' Thus is Utility the only 
God of these days ; and our honest Benthamites are but a 
small Provincial Synod of that boundless Communion, With- 
out gift of prophecy we may predict, that iLe straggling bush- 
fire which is kept up here and there against that body of 
well-intentioned men, must one day become a universal 
battle ; and the grand question, Mind versus Matter, be 
again under new forms judged of and decided. — But we 
wander too far from our task ; to which, therefore, nothing 
doubtful of a prosperous issue in due lime to that Utilitarian 
struggle, we hasten to return. 

In forming for ourselves some picture of Schiller as a 
man, of what may be called his moral character, perhaps the 
very perfection of his manner of existence tends to diminish 
our estimate of its merits. What he aimed at he has attained 
in a singular degree. His life, at least irom ihe period of 
manhood, is still, unruffled; of clear, even course. The 
completeness of the victory hides from us the magnitude of 
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ihe struggle. Oq the whole, however, we may admit, that 
his character was not so much a great character as a lioly 
one. We have often named him a Priest ; and this title, 
with the quiet lotliness, the pure, secluded, only internal, yet 
still heavenly worth that should belong to it, perhaps best 
describes him. One high enthusiasm takes possession of his 
whole nature. Herein lies his strength, as well as the task 
he has to do ; for this he lived, and we may say also he died 
for it. In his life we see not that the social affections played 
any deep part. As a son, husband, father, friend, he is ever 
kindly, honest, amiable ; but rarely, if at all, do outward 
things stimulate him info what can be called passion. Of 
the wild loves and lamentations, and all the fierce ardour 
that distinguish, for instance, his Scottish contemporary 
Bums, there is scarcely any trace here. In fact, it was 
towards the Ideal, not towards the Actual, that Schiller's 
faith and hope was directed. His highest happiness lay not 
in outward honour, pleasure, social recreation, perhaps not 
even in friendly affection, such as the world could show it ; 
but in the realm of Poetry, a city of the mind, where, for 
hira, all that was true and noble had foundation. His habits, 
accordingly, though far from dissocial, were solitary ; his 
chief business and chief pleasure lay in silent meditation. 

' HiB intolerance of interruptions,' we are told, at an early period 
of his life, 'first put him on tlie plim of studying by night; an allur- 
ing, but pemioioue practice, which begun at Dresden, and was never 
afterwards given up. His recreations breathed a similar spirit ; he 
loved to be much alone, and strongly moved. The banks of the 
Elbe were the fhvourite resort of hie mornings : here, wandering in 
BOlituile, amid groves and lawns, and green and beanliful places, he 
abandoned his mind to delicious musings ; or meditated on the cares 
and studies whicli had lately been employing, and were again soon 
to employ Mm. At times he might be seen floaOng on the river, in 
a gondola, feasting himself with the loveliness of earth and sky. He 
delighted most to be there wiien tempests were abroad ; his nnqniet 
spirit found a solace in the expression of its own unrest on tlie fiice 
of Nature ; danger lent a charm to his situation ; he felt in harmony 
with the scene, when the rack was sweeping stomifully across the 
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lieavens, and the forests were sounding in the breeze, and the river 
was rolline its chafed waters into wild eddying heaps.' 

' During summer,' it is mentioned at a subsequent date, ' his place 
of study was in a garden, which he at length purchased, in the 
suburbs of Jena, not fiir from tiie WeselhoftE' house, where, at that 
time, was the office of the AUgemeiae LiUeralarzeituBg. Reckoning 
from the market-phiee of Jena, it liee on the south-west border of Uie 
town, between the Engelgatter and the Neuthor, in a hollow defile, 
through which a part of the Leutrabach flows round the city. On 
tlie t«p of the acclivi^, from which there is a beautiftil prospect into 
the valley of tbe Saal, and the fir mountains of the neighbouring 
forest, Schiller built himself a small house, with a singia chamber. 
It was hie &rourite alx>de during hours of coniposition ; a great part 
of the works he then wrote were written here. In winter he like- 
wise dwelt apart from the tumult of men;— in the Griesbachs' house, 
on the outside of the city trench. On sitting down to his desk at 
iiight, he was wont to keep some strong coffie, or wine-cliocohite, 
but more frequently a flask of old Rhenish or Cliampagne, standing 
by him, that he might tW)Qi lime to time repair the exhaustion of 
nature. Often the neighbours used to hear him earnestly declaiming 
in the silence of the night ; and whoever had an opportunity of 
watching him on such occasions, — a thing very easy to be done, 
from the heights lying opposite his little garden-house, on the other 
side of the dale, — might see him now speaking aloud, and walking 
swiftly to and ih> in his chamber, then suddenly Hirowing himself 
down into his chair, and writing ; and drinking the while, aomelimea 
more than once, from the glass standing near him. In winter he 
was to be found at iiie desk till four, or even five o'clock, in the 
morning ; in summer till towards three. He then went to bed, ih)m 
which he seldom rose till nine or ten.' 

And again : 

' At Weimar his present way of life was like his former one at 
Jena : his business was to study and compose ; his recreations were 
in the circle of his &mily, where he could abandon himself to affec- 
tions grave or frifling, and in frank cheerful intercourse with a few 
friends. Of the latter he had lately formed a social club, the meet- 
ings of wliich afibrded him a regular and innocent amusement. He 
still loved solitary walks : in the Park at Weimar he might ft«. 
€[uently be seen, wandering among the groves and remote avenues, 
with a note-book in his hand ; now loitering slowly along, now stand- 
ing stdl, now moving rapidly on ; if any one appeared in sight, he 
would dart into another alley, that his dream might not be broken. 
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One of his fevourite resorts, we are told, was tlie tliickly-over- 
shadowed, rocky path, which leads to the ROmische Haas, a pleasure- 
house of the Duke's, boat under the direction of Goethe. There he 
would often sit, in the gloom of the crags overgrown with cypresses 
and boxwood ; shady thickets before him ; not far tinm the mummr 
of a Uttle brook, whioh there gushes in a smooth slaty channel, and 
where some verses of Goethe are cut upon a brown plate of stone, 
and fixed in the rock.' ' 

Such retirement, alike from the tumulU and the pleasures 
of busy men, though it seems to diminish the merit of vir- 
tuous cooduct in Schiller, is itself, as hinted ahove, the best 
proof of hia Tirtue, No man is bom without ambitious 
worldly desires ; and for no man, especially for no man like 
Schiller, can the victory over them be too complete. His 
duty lay in that mode of hfe ; and he had both discovered 
his duty, and addressed himself with his whole might to per- 
form it. Not was it in estrangement from men's interests 
that this seclusion ori^nated ; but rather in deeper concern 
for these. From many indications, we can perceive that to 
Schiller the task of the Poet appeared of far weightier im- 
port to mankind, in these times, than that of any other man 
whatever. It seemed to him that he was ' casting his bread 
upon the waters, and would find it after many days ; ' that 
when the noise of all conquerors, and demagogues, and po- 
litical reformers had quite died away, some tone of heavenly 
wisdom that had dwelt even in him might still linger among 
men, and be acknowledged as heavenly and priceless, whether 
as his or not; whereby, though dead, he would yet speak, 
and his spirit would Mve throughout all generations, when 
the syllables that once formed his name had passed into for- 
getfulness forever. We are told, 'he was in the highest 
'degree philanthropic and humane: and often ssud that he 
' had no deeper wish than to know all men happy.' "What 
was stiU more, he strove, in his public and private capacity, 
to do his utmost for that end. Honest, merciful, disinter- 
ested he is at all times found: and for the great duty laid on 
1 Life of Schiller. 
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him DO man was ever more unweariedly avdenl. It was his 
evening song and his morning prayer. He lived for it ; and 
he died for it; ' sacrilicing,' in the words of Goethe, 'his 
Life itself lo this delineating of Life.' 

In collision with his fellow-men, for with him as with 
others this also was a part of his relation to society, we find 
him no less noble than in friendly union with them. He 
mingles in none of the controversies of the time ; or only 
like a god in the battles of men. In his conduct towards 
inferiors, even ill-inteationed and mean inferiors, there is 
everywhere a true, dignified, patrician spiriL Ever wit- 
nessing, and inwardly lamenting, the baseness of vulgar Lit- 
erature in his day, he makes no clamorous attacks on it; 
alludes to it only from afar : as in Milton's writings, so in 
his, few of his contemporaries are named, or hinted at; it 
was not with men, but with things that he had a warfare. 
The Reoiew of Burger, so often descanted on, was doubtless 
highly afflicting to that down-broken, unhappy poet ; hut no 
hostility to Biirger, only love and veneration for the Art he 
professed, is to be discerned in it. With Biirger, or with 
any other mortal, he had no quarrel ; the favour of the pub- 
lic, which he himself enjoyed in the highest measure, he 
esteemed at no high value, 'The Artist,' said he in a noble 
passage, already known to English readers, 'the Artist, it is 
' true, is the son of his time ; but pity for him if he is its 
' pupil, or even its favourite ! Let some beneficent divinity 
' snatch him, when a suckling, from the breast of his mother, 
' and nurse bim with the milk of a better time ; that he may 
'ripen to his full stature beneath a distant Grecian sky. 
' And having grown to manhood, let him return, a foreign 
' shape, into his century ; not, however, to delight it by his 
' presence, but dreadful like the son of Agamemnon, to pu- 
' rify it ! ' On the whole, Schiller has no trace of vanity ; 
scarcely of pride, even in its best sense, for (he modest self- 
consciousness, which characterises genius, is with him rather 
implied than openly expressed. He has no hatred ; no an- 
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too he is simple in his excellence ; lofty rather than expan- 
sive or varied i pure, divinely ardent rather than great. A 
noble sensibility, the truest sympathy with Nature, io all 
forms, animates him ; yet scarcely any ci-eafive gift alto- 
gether commensurate with this. If to his mind's eye all 
forms of Nature have a meaning and beauty, it is only un- 
der a few forms, chiefly of the severe or pathetic kind, that 
he caa body forth this meaning, can represent as a Poet 
what as a Thinker he discerns and loves. We might say, 
his music is true spheral music; yet only with few tones, in 
simple modulation ; no full choral harmony is to be heard in 
it That Schiller, at least in his later years, attsuned a gen- 
uine poetic style, and dwelt, more or less, in the perennial 
regions of his Art, no one will deny; yet still his poetry 
shows rather like a partial than a universal gift; the la- 
boured product of certain faculties rather than the sponta- 
neous product of his whole nature. At the summit of the 
pyre, there is indeed white flame ; but the materials are not 
all inflamed, perhaps not all ignited. Nay often it seems 
to us, as if poetry were, on the whole, not his essential gift ; 
as if his genius were reflective in a still higher degree than 
creative ; philosophical and oratorical rather than poetic. 
To the last, (here is a stiffness in him, a certain infusibility. 
His genius is not an ^olian-harp for the common wind to 
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play with, and make wild free melody ; but a scientiflc har- 
moaica, which being arlfully touched will yield rich notes, 
though in limited measure. It may be, iodeed, or ratiier it 
is highly probable, that of the gifts which lay in him on]y a 
small portion was unfolded : for we are to recollect that 
notliing came to him without a strenuous effort ; and that he 
waa called aivay at middle age. At all evenls, here as we 
find him, we should say, that of all his endowments the mo^t 
perfect is understanding. Accurate, thorough insight is a 
quality we miss in none of his productions, whatever else 
may be wanting. He has an intellectual vision, clear, wide, 
piercing, methodical ; a truly philosophic eye. Yet in re- 
gard to this also it is to be remarked, that the same sun- 
plicity, the same want of universality again displays itself. 
He looks aloft rather than around. It is in high, far-seeing 
philosophic views that he dehghts; in speculations on Art, 
on the dignity and destiny of Man, rather tlian on the com- 
mon doings and interests of Men. N'evertheless these latter, 
mean as they seem, are boundless in significance ; for every 
the poorest aspect of Nature, especially of living Nature, is 
a type and manifestation of the invisible spirit that works in 
Mature, ij'here is properly no object trivial or insignificant : 
but every finite thing, could we look well, is as a window, 
through which solemn vistas are opened into Infinitude itselfi) 
But neither as a Poet nor as a Thinker, neither in delinea- 
tion nor in exposition and discussion, does SchUler mora 
than glance at such objects. For the most part, the Com- 
mon is to him still the Common ; or is idealised, rather as 
it were by mechanical art than by inspiration : not by deeper 
poetic or philosophic inspection, disclosing new beauty in its 
everyday features, but rather by deducting these, by casting 
them aside, and dwelling on what brighter features may 
remdn in it. Herein Schiller, as indeed he himself waa 
modestly aware, differs essentially from moat great poets ; 
and from none more than from his great contemporary, 
Goethe. Such intellectual preeminence as this, valuable 
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ihough it be, is the easiest and the least valuable; a pre- 
eminence which, indeed, captivates the general eye, but may, 
afler all, have litlle intriosie grandeur. Less in rising into 
lofty abstractions lies the difficulty, than in seeing well and 
■ lovingly the complexities of what is at hand. He is wise 
who can instruct us and assist us in the business of daily vir- 
tuous living; he who trains us W see old truth under Aca- 
demic formularies may be wise or not, as it chances ; but we 
love to see Wisdom in unprelending forms, to recognise her 
royal features under week-day vesture. — There may be 
more true spiritual force in a Proverb than in a Philosophi- 
cal System. A King in the midst of his body-guards, with 
all his trumpets, war-horses and gilt standard-bearers, will 
look great though he be little ; but only some Roman Carus 
can give audience to satrap-ambassadors, while seated on 
the ground, with a woollen cap, and supping on boiled pease, 
like a common soldier. 

In all Schiller's earlier writings, nay more or less in the 
whole of his writings, this aristocratic fastidiousness, this 
comparatively barren elevation, appears as a leading char- 
acteristic In speculation he is cither altogether abstract 
and systematic, or he dwells on old, conventionally-noble 
themes ; never looking abroad, over the many-coloured 
stream of life, to elucidate and ennoble it ; or only looking 
on it, so to speak, from a college window. The philosophy 
even of his Histories, for example, founds itself mainly on 
the perfectibility of man, the effect of constitutions, of relig- 
ions, and other such high, purely scientific objects. In his 
Poetry we have a similar manifestation. The interest turns 
on prescribed, old-established matters ; common love-mania, 
passionate greatness, enthusiasm for liberty and the like. 
This even in Dnn Karlos ; a work of what may be called 
his transition-period, the turning-point between his earlier 
and his later period, where still we find Posa, the fevourite 
hero, ' towering aloft, far-shining, clear, and also cold and 
vacant, as a sea-beacon.' In after years, Schiller himself 
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saw well that the greatest lai not lieu With unwearied 
effort he strove to lower and to wid<-n hia sphere ; and not 
without success, as many of his Poems te-tify; for example, 
the lAed der Ghcie (Song ot the Bell), e\eryway a nohle 
composition ; and, in a slill higher degree, the tragedy of 
Wilhelm Tell, Ihe last, and, so far as spint and style are con- 
cerned, the beat of all his dnmas 

Closely connected with tins imperfection, both as cause 
and as consequence, is SchiUer'a singuhr nant of Humour. 
Humour is properly the exponent of low things ; that which 
first renders tliem poetical to the mind. The man of Hu- 
mour sees common life, even mean life, under the new light 
of sportfulncss and love ; whatever has existence has a 
charm for him. Humour has justly been regarded as the 
finest perfection of poetic genius. He who wants it, be his 
other gifts what they may, has only half a mind"; an eye 
for what is above him, not for what is about him or below 
him. Now, among all writers of any real poetic genius, 
we cannot recollect one who, in this respect, exhibits sneh 
total deficiency as Schiller, In his whole writings there ia 
scarcely any vestige of it, scarcely any attempt that way. 
His nature was without Humour; and he had too true a 
feeling to adopt any counterfeit in its stead. Thus no droll- 
ery or caricature, still less any barren mockery, which, in the 
hundred cases are all that we find passing current as Hu- 
mour, discover themselves in Schiller. His works are full 
of laboured earnestness ; he is the gravest of all writers. 
Some of his critical discussions, especially in the ^sthetisehe 
Briefe, where he designates the ultimate height of a man's 
culture by the title Spieltrieb (literally, Sport-impulse), 
prove that he knew what Humour was, and how essential ; 
as indeed, to his intellect, all forms of excellence, even the 
most alien to his own, were painted with a wonderful fidelity. 
Mevertheless, he himself attains not that height which he 
saw so clearly ; to the last the Spieltrieb could be little more 
{hau a theory with him. With the single exception of WaU 
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lemiein'a Lager, where too, the Humour, if it be such, is not 
deep, his other attempts at mirth, fortunately very few, are 
of the heaviest. A rigid intensity, a serious enthusiastic 
ardour, m^esty rather than grace, still more than lightness 
or sportfulness, cliaracterises him. Wit he had, such wit as 
keen intellectual insight can give ; yet even of this no large 
endowment. Perhaps he was too honest, too sincere, for 
tlie exercise of wit ; too intent on the deeper relations of 
things to note their more transient collisioas. Besides, he 
dealt in Affirmation, and not in Negation ; in which last, it 
has been said, the material of wit chiefly lies. 

These observaliona are to point out for us the special 
department and limits of Schiller's excellence ; nowise to 
call in question its reality. Of his noble sense for Truth, 
both in speculation and in action ; of his deep genial insight 
into Nature; and the living harmony in which he rejiders 
back what is highest and grandest in Nature, no reader of 
his works need be reminded. In whatever belongs to the 
pathetic, the heroic, the tragically elevating, Schiller is at 
home ; a mast«r ; nay perhaps the greatest of all late poets. 
To the assiduous student, moreover, much else that lay in 
Schiller, but was never worked into shape, will become par- 
tially visible: deep, inexhaustible mines of thought and 
feebng ; a whole world of gifts, the finest produce of which 
was but beginning to be realised. To his high-minded, 
unwearied efforts what was impossible, had length of years 
been granted him ! There is a tone in some of his later 
pieces, which here and there breathes of the very highest 
region of Art. Nor are the natui-al or accidental defects we 
have noticed in his genius, even as it stands, such as fo 
exclude him from the rank of great Poets. Poets whom the 
whole world reckons great have, more than once, exhibited 
the like. Milton, for example, shares most of them with 
him : like Schiller, he dwells, with full power, only in the 
high and earnest ; in all other provinces exhibiting a certain 
inaptitude, an elephantine unpliancy : he too has little IIu- 
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mour ; his coarse inyeclive has in it contemptuous emphasia 
enough, yet scarcely any graceful sport. Indeed, on the 
positive side also, thtse two worthies are not without a re- 
semblance. Under far other circumstances, with less mas- 
siveaess and vehement strength of soul, there is in Schiller 
the same intensity ; the same concentration, and towards 
similar objects, towards whatever is Sublime in Nature and 
in Art ; which sublimities they both, each in his several way, 
worship with undivided hearL There is not in Schiller's 
nature the same rich complexity of rhythm as in Milton's, 
with its depths of linked sweetness ; yet in Schiller too there 
is something of the same pure swelling force, some tone 
which, like Milton's, is deep, majestic, solemn. 

It was as a Dramatic Author that Scliiller distinguished 
himself to the world : yet often we feel as if chance rather 
than a natural tendency had led him into this province ; as 
if his talent were essentially, in a certain style, lyrical, per- 
haps even epic, rather than dramatic He dwelt within 
himself, and could not without effort, and then only within a 
certain range, body forth other forms of being. Nay much 
of what is called his poetry seems to us, as hinted above, 
oratorical rather than poetical ; his first bias might have led 
him to be a speaker, rather than a singer. Nevertheless, a 
pure fire dwelt deep in his soul ; and only in Poetry, of one 
or the other sort, could this find utterance. The rest of his 
nature, at the same time, has a certain prosaic rigour ; so 
that not without strenuous and complex endeavours, long 
persisted in, could its poetic quality evolve itself. Quite 
pure, and as the all-sovereign element, it perhaps never did 
evolve itself; and among such complex endeavours, a small 
accident might influence large portions of its course. 

Of Schiller's honest, undivided zeal in this great problem 
of self-cultivation, we have often spoken. What progress he 
had made, and in spite of what difficulties, appears if we 
contrast his earlier compositions with those of his later years. 
A few specimens of both sorts we shall here present. By 
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this means loo, such of our readers as are unacquainted with 
Schiller may gain some clearer notion of his poetic individ- 
uality than any description of ours oould give. We shall 
take the Robbers, as his first performance, what he himseif 
calls ' a monster produced by the unnatural union of Genius 
with Thraldom ; ' the fierce fuliginous fire (hat burns in that 
singular piece will still be discernible in separated passages. 
The foUoning Scene, even in the yeasty vehicle of our com- 
mon English version, has not wanted ils admirei-s ; it is the 
Second of the Third Act : 

Cmmtrfi on the Danube. 



[Camped on a Nuig/il, under Trees: tlie Horses are grasing on Ihv Hill 
faTlher down.) 

Moor. I can no ferther (Ihrowa himself on Ihe ground). My limbs 
ache as if ground in pieces. My tongue paruhed as a. potsherd. 
(ScHWEiTaBR glides aaay unpu-ceined,) I would ask you to fetch me 
a handful of water from the stream ; but ye all are wearied to dealli. 

hcHWABZ. And the wine too is all down there, in our jacks. 

MooB See, how lovely the harvest looks 1 Tlie trees almost 
breaking under their load. The vine t\iH of hope. 

Gaiun It is a plentifbl year. 

Moor Think'st thou? — And so one toil in the world wiU be 
repaid One? — Yet overnight there may come a hailstorm, and 
shatter it nil to ruin. 

&CHWAEZ. Possible enough. It might all be ruined two hours 
beftre reaping. 

Moor. Ay, so say I. It will all he ruined. Why should man pros- 
per in wliat he has from (he Ant ; when he fails in what makes him 
lite the Giods 1 — Or is this tlie true .■urn of his Destiny 'i 

ScHWiRz. I know it not. 

MooK. Thou hast said well; and done still better. If thou never 
tri'dst to know it ! — Brother, — I have lookedatmen, at their insect- 
anxieties and ^ant-prqjecta — their godlike schemes and mouselike 
occupations, their wondrous race-running after Happiness j.^— he 
trusting to the gallop of his horse, — he to the nose of his ass, — a 
third to his own legs ; this whirling lottery of iife, in which so many 
a creature stakes Ms innocence, and — his Heaven ! ali trying for a 
prize, and — blanks are the whole drawing, — there was not a prize 
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in the bKlcli. It is a drama, Brother, to bring tears into thy eyes, if 
it tickle tliy midriff to laughter. 

ScHWiRK. Haw gloriously the sun is setting yonder ! 

Moor [lost in ihe view]. So dies a hero I To be worshipped ! 

Grimm. It seema to move thee. 

Moor. When I was a lad — it was my darling thought to live so, 
to die so — (wiJA sappressed pain). It was a lad's thought I 

Grimm. I hope so, truly. 

Moor idraias his hat down on kk/ace). There was a time — Leave 
me alone, comrades. 

ScHWAHZ. Moor I Maori What, Detil? — How his colour goes! 

GniMM, Ha! What ails hira ? Is he ill ? 

MooB. There was a time when I could not sieep, if my evening 
prayer had been forgotten — 

Ghimm. Art thou gomg crazed t Will Moor lot such milksop Ian- 

Moor (lags his hsad on Gnirmt'i breast). Brother! Brother! 

Grimm. Come! don't be a child, — I beg — 

Moor. Were I a child I — 0, were I one ! 

Gkimm. Pooh ! Pooh ! 

SCHWJRZ. Cheer up. Look at the brave laniiseapc, — the fine 
evening, 

MooH, Yes, Friends, this world is all so lovely. 

ScHWABz. There now — that's right. 

Moor. This Earth so glorious. 

Grimn. Right, — Eight — that is it. 

Moor {si«Hng back). And I so hideous in this lovely world, and I 
a monster in this glorious Earth. 

Grimm. Oat on it! 

Moor. My innocence ! My innocence ! — See, all things are gone 
forth to bask in the peacefiil beam of tlie Spring, — why must I 
alone inhale the torments of Hell out of the joys of Heaven? — That 
all should be so happy, all so married together by the spirit of peace ! 

— The whole world one &mily, its Father above — that Father not 
mine.' — I alone the castaway, — I alone struck out from the company 
of the just; — for me no child to hspmy name, —never for me the 
languishing look of one whom I love, — never, never, the embracing 
of a bosom-friend {dashing wildlg back). Encircled with murderers, 

— serpents hissing round me, — rushing down to the gulf of perdi- 
tion on the eddying torrent of wickedness, — amid the flowers of the 
glad world, a howling Abaddon ! 

ScnwARZ (to the rest). How is this ? 1 never saw him so. 
Moor {imth pis-cing sonviv). O, that I miglit return into my moth- 
er's womb,— that I might be born a beggar!— No! I durst not pray. 
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HeaTGQ, to be as one of these day-labonrers — Oh I I would toU 
till the blood ran down my temples to buj' myself the pleasure of one 
noontide sleep, — the blessedneee of a single tear. 

GbiMu (W the real). Patienee, a moment. The fit ie passing. 

Moor. There was a. time too when I could weep — O ye days of 
peace, thou castle of my fether, ye green lovely valleys 1 O all ye 
Eljsian scenes of my childhood 1 will ye never come again, never 
with your balmy sighing cool my burning bosom ? Mourn with nje, 
Nature ! They will never come again, never cool niy burning bosom 
with their balmy sighing. They are gone I gone ! and will not re- 

Or lake that still wilder monologue of Moor'a on the old 
subject of suicide ; in the midnight Forest, among the sleep- 
ing Robbers ; 

[He lai/s aside the late, and tcalh ap and dottia in deep thought.) 

Who shall warrant me ^ 'Tis aU so dark, — perplexed labyrinths, 

— no outlet, no loadstar— Were it but over with this hist draught of 
braath— 0«er, like a sorry farce.— But whence this fierce ffanger atter 
Happinesii whence this ideal of a nsBerTHifAfd perfection ! this coniin- 
uiOiini of uncompleted plans f —if tlie pitiful pressure of this pitifiil 
thing {hdding out a Pistol) makes the wise man equal with the fool, 
the coward with the brave, the noble-minded with the cmtiff? — There 
is so dirine a harmony in all irrational Nature, why should there be 
this dissonance in rational' — No I Nol there is somewhat beyond, 
for I have yet never known happiness. 

Think ye, I will tremble? spirits of my murdered ones I I will 
not tremble [tremUing iiiotentli/). — Your feeble dying moan,— your 
black-choked feces, — your trighlfully gaping wounds are but links 
of an unbreakable chiun of Destiny ; and depend at last on my child- 
ish sports, on the whims of my nurses and pedag(^es, on the tem- 
perament of my father, on the blood of ray mother— (shaken with 
horror). Why has ray Perjllus made of me a Brazen Bull to roast 
mankind in my glowing belly ? 

[Gaiivg on the Pistol.) Time and ErEHNiTY-linked together by a 
single moment I — Dread key, that shultest behind me the prison of 
Life, and before me openeet the dwelling of eternal Night — say — O 
say, — whither, — luAiiAa- wilt thou lead me ? Foreign, never circum- 
navigated Land! — See, manhood waxes faint under (Ais image ; the 
effort of the finite gives up, and Fancy, the capricious ape of Sense, 
juggles our credulity with strange shadows. — No ! No ! It becomes 
not a mantowaver. Be what thou wilt, nomefess Yonder — so this 
Me keep but true. Be what thou wilt, so I take myself along with 
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me — ! — Outward things are but the colouring of Ihe man — I am 
my Heavon aud my Uell. 

What if Thou shouldst send me ixnapanionless to some burnt and 
blasted circle of the Universe ; which Thou hast banished from Thy 
Bight; where the lone darkness and the motionless desert were my 
prospects — forever 1 — I would people the silent wilderness wilh my 
fantasies ; I should have Eternity for leisure tu unrarel the perplexed 
image of the boundless woe. — Or wilt Thou lead me through still 
other birtha; still other scenes of pain, from stage to stage — onwards 
to Annihilation t The life-threads that are to he woven for me Yon- 
der, cannot I tear them asunder, as I do these 1 — Thou canst make 
me Nothing; — but (Ass freedom canst Thou not take from me. {He 
loads the Pistol. Suddenly he stops.) And shaU I ftir terror of a mis- 
erable life — die ? — Shall I give wretchedness the victory over me t 
— No, I will endure it [he throws Ihe Pistol amaj). Let misery blunt 
itself on my pride ! I will go through with iL' 

And now with these ferocities, and Sibylline irenzies, com- 
pare the placid strength of the following delineation, also of 
a stern character, trom the Maid of Orkans ; where Talbot, 
the gray veteran, dark, unbelieving, indomitable, passes down, 
as he thinks, to the land of utter Nothingness, contemptuous 
even of the Fate that destroys him, and — 

In death reposes oa the soil of France, 
Like hero on hia nnsunendBr'd shield. 

It is the sixth Scene of the third Act ; in the heat of a 
Battle : 

( The scene changes to an (yen %ace eneirekd milt Trees, Dorms "" ""'^'Ci 

SoMiers are leen hastily retreating across the Background.) 

TALBOT, leaning t/n pastolf, and accifft^anied by Soldi^s- Soon 

Here, net me down beneath this tree, and yon 
Betake yourselves again to battle: quick i 
I need no help to die. 
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noble Talbot, this la not a time to die: 
Yield not to Deatli; force fjiitering Njiture 
By your sirength of eoiil, that life depart ni 



In vain ! the day of Destiny is come 
That levBlB with tbe dust our power in France, 
In vain, in the fierce clash of desp'mte battle, 
Have I risk'd my utmost to withstand it; 
The bolt has smote and cnish'd me, aad I lie 
To rise no more forever. Blieims is lost ; 
Make h.iste to rescue Paris. 



TALHOT {t€tt3-g away hii banda^eg). 
Then flow out, ye life-streams; 
This Sun is growing loiithsome to me. 



Convey him to the rear: this post can hold 

Few instants more; yon coward knaves fall back, 

Resistless comas iha Witch, and havoc round her. 



Madness, thou conquerest, and I must yield : 
Against Stapldity the Gods themselves are powerless. 
High Reason, radiant Daughter of the head of God, 
Wise Foundress of the system of the Universe, 
Conductress of the Stars, wlio art thon, then, 
K tied to th' tail o' th' wild horse. Superstition, 
Thou must plunge, eyes open, vainly shrieking, 
Sheer down with that drunk Beast ta the Abyss ? 
Cursed who sets his life upon the great 
And dignified; and with forecasting spirit 
Uys out wise plana! The Fool-Kiug's is this World. 



Oh! Death is near! Think of your God, and pray! 
Were we, as brave men, worsted by the brave, 
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'T had been but Fortone's common fickleness. 
Bnt that a pultrj' Farce fhoald tread us down ! — 
Did toil and peril, all our earnest life, 
Deserre no graver iesue V 

LnudEL (ffrn^s his hand], 

Talbot, farewelll 
The maed of bitter tears I'll duly pay you, 
When t^ SghC is done, should I ouUive it. 
Bnt now Fate calls me to the Held, inhere yet 
She wav'ring alts, and shakes her doubtl\il urn- 
Farewell ! we meet beyond the uueeeu shore. 
Brief parting for long friendship ! God be with you ! 

. Sawiit is oyer, and to th' Earth I render, 
To Qi' everlasting Sun, the transient atoms 
Which for pain and pleasure join' d to form mej 
■ And of the mighty Talbot, whose renown 
' Onee flll'd the worid, remains naught but a handftil 
_^0f flitting dust Thus man comes to his end; 
And all oar conquest in the fight of Life 
Is knowledge that 'tis Nothing, and contempt 
For hollow shows which once we chas'd and worship'd. 



SCENE VII. 

£nter CHARLES, BURGUNUt, DUNOIS, DU 

The trench Is stormed. 



Ilravo! The fight is ours. 

IS (obeening tai^bot). 
Hal who is this that to the light of day 
Is bidding his constrained and sad farewell 7 
His bearing speaks no common man: go, hasle, 
Assist him, if assistance yet avail. 

[Soldieri from the Daaphia'l mile step forwanl. 
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The ' Power-words and Thunder- words,' as the Germans 
call tbem, so frequent in the ^oSfors,' are altogether wanting 
here ; that volcanic fury has assuaged itself; instead of smoke 
and red lava, we have sunshine and a verdant world. For 
still more striking examples of this benignant change, we 
might refer to many scenes (too long for our present pur- 
poses) in WalknsCein, and indeed in all the Dramas which 
followed this, and most of all in WiUidm TeU, which is the 
latest of them. The careful, and in general truly poetic struc- 
ture of these works, considered as complete Poems, would 
exhibit it infinitely better ; but for this object, larger limits 
than ours at present, and studious Headers as well as a 
Reviewer, were essential. 

In his smaller Poems the like pmgress is visible. Schil- 
ler's works should all be dated, as we study them ; but indeed 
the most, by internal evidence, date themselves. — Besides the 
Lied der Glocke, already mentioned, there are many lyrical 
pieces of high merit ; particularly a whole series of Ballads, 
nearly every one of which is true and poetical. The Jiitter 
Toggenburg, the Dragon-fight, the Diver, are all well known ; 
the Orcmes of l^us has in it, under this simple form, some- 
thing Oid-Grecian, an emphasis, a prophetic gloom which 
might seem borrowed even fi'om the spirit of .3ischylus. But 
on these, or any farther on the other poetical works of Schiller, 
we must not dilate at present. One little piece, which lies by 
us translated, we may give, as a specimen of his style in this 
lyrical province, and therewith terminate this part of our sub- 
ject. It is entitled Alpenlied (Song of the Alps), and seems 
to i-equire no commentary. Perhaps something of the deal', 
melodious, yet still somewhat metallic, tone of the original 
may penetrate even through our version. 

1 Thus, to fake one often-cited instance, Moor's simple question, 
'Whether there is any powder left?' receives this emphatic iinawer: 
' PoH-der enough to blow the Earth into the Moon ! ' 
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SoNO OF THE Alfs. 
By the edge of the chasm is a slippery Traclt, 
The torrent benealli, and the mist iianging o'er tliee ] 
Tlie cliffs of tbe raonutaii), huga, rugged and blaclt, 
Are IVowning like giants before tli66! 
And, wouldat Ihou not walten the sleeping Lawine, 
Walk silent and soft through the deadiy rsTine. 

That Bridge, with its diizjlng, perilous span 
Aloft o'er the gulf and its flood suspended, 
Think'st thou it was built by the art of man, 
By his hand that grim old arch was bended? 
Far down in the jaws of tha gloomy abyss 
Tha water is boiling and hissing, — foroTer will hiss. 

That Gate through the rooks is as darksome and drear, 
As if to the region of Shadows it carried: 
Yet enter! A sweet laughing landscape is here, 
Where the Spring with the Autumn is married. 
From the world with its sorrows and warfare and wail, 
could I but hide in this briglit little vole ! 

Four Eivers rush down from on high. 

Their spring will be hidden forever; 

Thelp course is to all the four points of the sky, 

To each point of the sky is a river; 

And fast as they start from their old Mother's feet, 

They dash forth, and no more will they meet. 

Two Pinnacles rise to the depths of the Blue : 
Aloft on their white summits glancing, 
Bedeok'd in their gHrmenls of golden dew. 
The Clouds of the sky are dancing; 
There threading alone their lightsome maze. 
Uplifted apart from all mortals' gsie. 

And high on her ever-enduring throne 

Tbe Qoeen of the mountains reposes ; 

Her head serene, and aiure, and lone, 

A diamond crown encloses; 

The Sun with his darts shoots round it keen and hot, 

He gilds it always, be warms it not. 

Of Schiller's Pliilosophic talent, still more of the results he 
had arrived at in philosophy, there were much lo be said and 
thought ; which we must not enter upon here. As hinted 
above, his primary endowment seems to u,^ fully as mucli 
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philosophical as poetical: his intellect, at all events, is pecu- 
liarly of that character ; strong, penetraliag, yet systematic 
and scholastic, rather than intuitive ; and manifedHng this 
tcDdency both in the objects it treats, and in its mode of treat- 
ing tliein. The Transcendental Philosophy, which arose in 
Schiller's busiest era, could not remain without influence on 
bim : he had carefully studied Kftni's System, and appeal's to 
have not only admitted but zealously appropriated its funda- 
mental doctnnes ; remoulding them, however, into his own 
peculiar forms, so that they seem no longer borrowed, but 
permanently acquired, not less Schiller's than Kant's. Some, 
perhaps little aware of his natural wants and tendencies, are 
of opinion that these speculations did not profit him; Schiller 
himself, on the other hand, appears to have been well con- 
tented with his Philosophy; in which, as harmonised with 
his Poetry, the assurance and safe anchorage for his moral 

'From the opponents of tlie Hew PhiloEophy,' says he, 'I txpect 
not tliat tolennce wliicli is shown to every otlier y t ni n b tt 
seen into than h luui Ph os phy se f ts p 



leave any oon a con m da n Bu m ny ioe 

honour ; p ng w a uiv o a tru h mp ed 

with. Such a Ph phy w n be d u d with am ak 

of tlie head In pen a ae b fi d Inqiu b uld 

up its system , k n h , mab n atl n b as t 

treats its neighbours, bo it requires to be treated ; and may be for- 
given for lightly esteeming everytliing but Proofs. Nor am I terri- 
fied to think that tlie Law of Cliange, from which no human and no 
divine work finds grace, will operate on this Philosophy, as on every 
other, and one day its Form will l>e destroyed : but its Foundations 
will not have tliis destiny to teat ; for ever since mankind has existed, 
and any Reason among mankind, these same Srst principles have been 
admitted, and on the whole acted upon.' ^ 

Schiller's philosophical performances relate chiefly to mat- 
ters of Art ; nol, indeed, without significant glances into still 
more important regions of speculation : nay Art, as he viewed 
1 Correspondence with Goethe, i. 58. 
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it, has its basis on the most important inferests of man, and 
of itself involves the harmonious adjustment of these. We 
have already undertaken to present our readers, on a future 
occasion, with some abstract of the Esthetic Letters, one of 
the deepest, most compart pieces of reasoning we are any- 
where acquainted with : by that opportunity, the general 
character of Schiller, as a Philosopher, will best fall to be 
discussed. Meanwhile, the two foUowing brief passages, as 
some indication of his views on the highest of all philosoph- 
ical questions, may stand here without commentary. He is 
speaking of Wilhelm Meister, and in the first extract, of the 
Fair Sainfs Confessions, which occupy the Sixth Book of 
that ivork : 

' The transition from Religion in general to the Christian Eeligion, 
bj" ttie experience of sin, is txcellentiy eanoeivecl. * * » I find yir- 
tually in the Cliristian System the rudiments of the Higliest and 
Noblest; and tlie diffiirent phases of this System, in practical iitfe, 
are bo offeneive and mean, precisely because they are bungled repre- 
sentations of that same Highest, If you study the specific character 
of Cliriatianity, what distinguishes it from all mwiotlieietic Religions, 
it lies in nothing else than in tbat malcing-dead of the Law, the removal 
of that Kantean Imperative, instead of which Christianity requires 
n free Inclination. It is thus, in its pure form, a representing of 
Moral Beauty, or the Incarnation of the Holy ; and in this sense, 
the only mthetk Religion : hence, too, J expIMn to myself why it so 
prospers with female natures, and only in women is now to be met 
with under a tolerable figure.' '- 

'But in serioosness,' he says elsewhere, 'whence may it proceed 
that you have had a man educated, and in alt points equipt, without 
over coming upon certain wants which only Philosophy can meet ? 
I am convinced, it ie entirely attributable to the teslAelie direeiioa jou 
have taken, through the whole Romance. Within the lesthelic temper 
there arises no want of those grounds of comfort, which are to he 
drawn from speculation : such a temper has self-subsistence, has in- 
finitude, within itself; only when the Sensual and the Moral in man 
strive hosUlely together, need help be sooght of pure Reason. A 
healthy poetic nature wants, as you yourself say, no Moral Ijiw, no 
Rights of Man, no Political Metaphysics. You might have added 
as well, it wants no Deity, no Immortality, to stay and uphold itself 
1 Correspondence, i. 1S5. 
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withal. Those three points roiini] which, in the long-run, all specu- 
lation turns, may in truth afford such a nature matter tbr poetic play, 
but can nerer become eerions concerns and necessities for it.' ' 



This last seems a singular opinion ; anil may prove, if 
it be coireel, thiit Schiller himself was no 'healthy poetii; 
nature;' for undoubtedly with him those three points were 
'serious concerns and necessities;' as many portions of his 
worlis, and various entire treatises, will testify. Nevertlie- 
lesa, it plays an important part in his theories of Poetry ; 
and often, under milder forms, returns on us there. 

But, without entering farther on those complex topics, we 
must here for the present take leave of Schiller. Of his 
merits we have all along spoken rather on the negative side ; 
and we rejoice in feeling authorised to do so. That any 
German writer, especially one so dear to us, should already 
stand so high with Britbh readers that, in admii-ing him, the 
critic may also, without prejudice to right feehng on the 
subject, coolly judge of him, cannot be other than a grati- 
fying circumstance. Perhaps there is tio other true Poet 
of that nation with whom the like course would be suitable. 

Connected with this there is one farther observation we 
must make before concluding. Among younger students of 
German Literature, the question often arises, and is warmly 
mooted : Whether Schiller or Goethe is the greater Poet ? 
Of this question we must be allowed to say that it seems 
rather a slender one, and for two reasons. First, because 
Schiller and Goethe are of totally dissimilar endowments 
and endeavours, in regard to all matters intellectual, and 
cannot well be compared together as Poets. Secondly, be- 
cause if the question mean to ask, which Poet is on the 
whole the rarer and more excellent, as probably it does, it 
must be considered as long ago abundantly answered. To 
the clear-sighted and modest Schiller, above all, such a ques- 
tion would have appeared surprising. No one knew better 
' Correspondenca, ii. 131. 
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than himself, that as Goethe was a bom Poet, so he was iii 
great part a made Poet ; that as the one spirit was intuitive, 
all-embracing, instinct with melody, so the other was scho- 
lastic, divisive, only partially and as it were ariificiaily melo- 
dious. Besides. Goethe has lived io perfect his natural gift, 
which the less happy Schiller was not permitted to do. The 
former accordingly ia the national Poet ; the latl«r is not, 
and never could have been. We once heard a German re- 
mark that readers till their twenty-fifth year usually prefer 
SchUler ; after their tweniy-fifth year, Goethe. This prob- 
ably was no unfmr illustration of the question. Schiller can 
seem higher than Goellie only because he is narrower. Thus 
to unpractised eyes, a Peak, of Teneriffe, nay a Strasburg 
Minster, when we stand on it, may seem higher than a 
Chimborazo ; because the former rise abruptly, without abut- 
ment or environment ; the latter rises gradually, carrying 
half a world aloft with it ; and only the deeper azure of the 
heavens, the widened horizon, the * eternal sunshine,' disclose 
to the geographer that the ' Region of Change ' lies for below 

However, let us not divule these two Pnendi, n ho in life 
were so benignantly united Wilhout as-erting for Sthillei 
any claim that even enemies can dispute, enough will lemam 
for him. We may say that, as a Poet and Thinker, he at- 
tained to a perennial Truth, and lauLs among the noble^t 
productions of his century and nation Goethe mij contmue 
the German Poet, but neither through long generations can 
Schiller be forgotten. ' Hi= work's too, the memorj of what 
' he did and was, will arise afer off like a lowering landmark 

■ in the solitude of the Pasl^ when distance shall have dwarfed 

■ into invisibility many lesser people that ontt cniompasseJ 
' hiin, and hid him from the near beliolder.' 
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THE NIBELUNGEN LIED.i 

[18S1.] 



In ihe year 1757, the Siviss Professor Bodmtr printed 
an ancient poetical manuscript, under the title of Chriem- 
hilden Eache und die Klage (Chrierahilde's Revenge, and 
the Lament) ; which may be considered as the tirst of a 
series, or stream of publications and speculations still rolling 
ou, with increased current, to the present day. No), indeed, 
that all these had their source or determining cause in so 
insignilicant a circumstance ; their source, or rather thousand 
sources, lay far elsewhere. As has often been remarked, 
a certain antiquarian tendency in literature, a fonder, more 
earnest looking back into the Pa-it, began about that time to 
manifest itself m all naiions (witness our own Percys Jte- 
Uques) : this was among the first distinct symptoms of it in 
Germany ; where, as with ourselves, its manifold effects are 
still visible enough. 

Some fifteen years after Bodmer's publication, which, for 
(he rest, is not celebrated as an editorial feat, one C. H. 
JluUer undertook a CoUection of German Poems from the 
Twelfik, Thirteenth and Fourieetilk Centuries : wherein, 
:imong other artJcles, he reprinteil Bodmei-'s GhriemhUde 
itnd Klage, with a highly remarkable addition prefixed to 
the former, essentia! indeed to the right underjtaiiding of it ; 
find the whole now stood before the world a's one Poem, 

• Westminster Review, No. 2fl. — Dai /flbdangen Lied, iiSersefei von 
KaH ffimroci (The Nibelungcn Lied, translated by Karl Simrock). 3 vols. 
I^mo. Berlin, 1827. 
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uuIpi tlip nam of tlip Aibelun^en Lied, or Lay of llie Nibe- 
im"cn It Lis ince bwii aceitained that the Kla^e is a 
foreign mferiot ippenJtge it best, related only as epilogue 
to the main work meannhile out of tliia Nihelungen, such 
as It was there oon piocepled new inquiries, and kiodred 
enterprises For much as the Poem, in the shape it here 
bore, HIS defaced and maned it Iwled not ta attract obser- 
vation to all open minded loTer* of poetry, especially where 
a strong patriotic teeling existed the singular antique Nibe- 
luigen WIS in luteie ting appearance. Johannes Miiller, in 
1 IS famous S« isa History spoke of it in warm terms ; subse- 
q lentlj August 1\ ilhehn bcUegel, through the medium of 
the Deutsche Museum succeeded in awakening someihing 
hke a universal popular feehng on the subject ; and, as a 
natural onspquence a whole ho t of Edilors and Critics, of 
deep and of shillort endeavour whose labours we yet see in 
progress The Nthdungen has now been investigated, trans- 
lated colkted commentpd upon with more or less result, to 
almost boundle s lengths besiles the Work named at llie 
head of this Paper ind which stands there simply as one of 
the late ( we have Ver-ions into the modern tongue by Von 
del Hagen by Hinsberg Lachminn, Busching, Zeune, the 
I'k'it in Piose and ^aid to be worthless; Criticisms, Introduc- 
tions lieys and so forth by innumerable others, of whom we 
mention onlj Docen and the Brothers Grimm, 

By which means, not only has the Poem itself been eluci- 
dated with all manner of researches, but its whole environ- 
ment has come forth in new light : the scene and personages 
it relates to, the other fictions and traditions connected with 
i(, have attained a new importance and coherence. Manu- 
scripts, that for ages had lain dormant, have issued from their 
archives into public view ; books that had circulated only in 
mean guise for the amusement of the people, have become 
important, not to one or two virtuosos, but to the general 
body of the learned : and now a whole Sysffim of antique 
Teutonic Fiction and Mythology unfolds itself, shedding here 
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and there a real though fet^ble a 
what was once the total darkne.^ of the old Time. No fewer 
than Fourteen ancient Traditionary Poems, all strangely in- 
tertwisted, and growing out of and into one another, liave 
come to light among the Germans; vho now, in looking 
back, find that they loo, as well as the Greeks, have their 
Heroic Age, and round the old Valhalla, as their Northern 
Pantheon, a world of demi-goda and wonders. 

Such a phenomenon, unexpected till of late, cannot but 
interest a deep-thinking, enthusiastic people. For the Nibe- 
lungen especially, which lies as the centre and distinct key- 
stone of the whole loo chaotic System, — let us say rathei', 
blooms as a firm sunny island in the middle of these cloud- 
covered, ever-shifting sand-whirlpools, — they cannot sul- 
flcientty testify their love and veneration. Learned profes- 
sors lecture on the Nihelungen in public schools, with a 
praiseworthy view (o initiate the German youth in love of 
their fatherland ; from many zealous and nowise ignorant 
critics we hear talk of a 'great Northern Epos,' of a ' Ger- 
man Ibad ; ' the more saturnine are shamed into silence, or 
hollow-mouth-homage : thus from all quarters comes a sound 
of joyful acclamation ; the Nihelungen is welcomed as a 
precious national possession, recovered after six centuries of 
neglect, and takes undisputed place among the sacred books 
of German literature. 

Of these curious transactions some rumour has not ftiled 
to reach us in England, where our minds, from their own 
antiquarian disposition, were willing enough to receive it. 
Abstracts and extracts of the Nihelungen have been printed 
in our language ; there have been disquisitions on it in our 
Reviews ; hitherto, however, such as nowise to e'^haust the 
subject. On the contrary, where so much was to be told at 
once, the speaker might be somewhat puzzled where to 
begin : it was a much i-eadiei method to begin with the end, 
or with any part of the middle than like Hamilton s Eam 
(whose example is too little followed in literary narrative) to 
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begin with the beginning. Thus has our stock of intelli- 
gence conie rushing out on us quite proraiseuously and pell- 
mell; whereby the whole matter could not but acquire a 
tortuous, confused, altogether inexplicable and even dreary 
aspect ; and the class of ' well-informed persons ' now find 
themselves in that uncomfortable position, where they are 
obliged to profess admiration, and at the same time feel tliat, 
except by name, they know not what the thing admired in. 
Such a position towards the venerable INibelungen, which is 
no less bright and graceful than historically significant, can- 
not be the right one. Moi-eover, as appears to us, it might 
be somewhat mended by very simple means. Let any one 
that had honestly read the Nibelungen, which in these days 
is no surprising achievement, only tell us what he found 
there, and nothing that he did not find : we should then 
know something, and, what were still better, be ready for 
knowing more. To search out the secret roots of such a 
productioB, ramified through successive layers of centuries, 
and drawing nourishment from each, may be work, and too 
hard work, for the deepest philosopher and critic ; but to 
look with natural eyes on what part of it stands visibly 
above ground, and record his own experiences thereof, is 
what any reasonable mortal, if he will take heed, can do. 

Some such slight service we here intend proffering to our 
readers: let them glance with us a little into that mighty 
maze of Northern Arclueology; where, it may be, some 
pleasant prospects will open. If the Nihdungen is what we 
have called it, a firm sunny island amid the weltering chaos 
of antique tradition, it must be worth visiting on general 
grounds ; nay, if the primeval rudiments of it have the an- 
tiquity assigned them, it belongs specially to us English 
Teutones as well as to the German. 

Far be it from us, meanwhile, to venture rashly, or farther 
than is needful, into that same traditionary chaos, fondly 
named the ' Cycle of Northern Fiction,' with iu Fourteen 
Sectors (or separate Poems), which are rather Fourteen 
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slioreleaa Limbos, where we hear of pieces containing ' a 
liundred thousand verses,' and 'seventy thousand verses,' as 
of a quite natural affair ! How travel through that inane 
country ; by what art discover the little grain of Substance 
that casta such multiplied immeasurable Shadows? The 
primeval Mytbus, were it at first philosophical truth, or were 
it historical incident, floats too vaguely on the bi-eath of men : 
each successive Singer and Redactor furnishes it with new 
personages, new scenery, to please a new audience ; each 
has the privilege of inventing, and the far wider privilege 
of borrowing and new-modelling from all that have preceded 
hira. Thus though Tradition may have but one root, it 
grows like a Banian, into a whole overarching labyrinth of 
trees. Or rather might we say, it is a Hall of Mirrors, 
where in pale light each mirror reflects, convexly or con- 
cavely, not only some real Object, but the Shadows of this 
in other mirrors ; which ^ain do the like for it : till in such 
i-eflection and re-reflection the whole immensity is filled with 
dimmer and dimmer shapes ; and no firm scene lies round 
ns, but a dislocated, distorted chaos, fading away on all 
hands, in the distance, info utter night. Only to some brave 
Von der Hagen, furnished with indefatigable ardour, and a 
deep, almost i-eligious love, is it given to find snre footing 
there, and see his way. All those Dukes of Aquitania, 
therefore, and Etzel^s Gourt-holdings, and DielricJiM and 
Sigenots we shall leave standing where they are. Such as 
desire farther information, will find an intelli^ble account 
of the whole Series or Cycle, in Messrs. Weber and Jamie- 
son's Illustrations of Northern Antiquities ; and all possible 
furtherance, in the numerous German works above alluded 
to i among which Von der Hagen's writings, though not the 
readiest, are probably the safest guides. But for us, our 
business here is with the Mbelungen, the inhabited poetic 
country round which all these wildernesses lie ; only as en- 
vironments of which, as routes to which, are they of moment 
to us. Perhaps our shortest and smoothest route will be 
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through the Heldmhuch (Hero-book) ; whiuh is greatly the 
most important of these subsidiary Fictions, not without in- 
terest of its own, and closely related to the Nihelungen. 
This Heldenbuch, therefore, we must now address ourselves 
to traverse with all despatch. At the present stage of the 
business too, we shall forbear any historical inquiiy and 
ai^utnCDt concerning the date and local habitation of those 
Traditions ; reserving what little is to be stud on that matter 
till tlie Traditions themselves have become belter known to 
us. Let the reader, on trust for the present, transport him- 
self into the twelfth or thirteenth century ; and therefrom 
looking back into the sixlh or fifth, see what presents itself. 

Of the Beldmbuck, triad on its own merits, and except as 
illustrating that other far worthier Poem, or at most as an 
old national, and still in some measure popular book, we 
should have felt strongly inclined to say, as the Curate in 
Don Quixote so often did, Al corral con dlo. Out of window 
with it ! Doubtless there are touches of beauty in the work, 
and even a sort of heartiness and antique quaintness in its 
wildest follies ; but on the whole that Geoi^-and- Dragon 
species of composition has long ceased to find favour with 
any one ; and except for its groundwork, more or less dis- 
cernible, of old Northern Fiction, this Heldenbuck has little 
lo distinguish it from these. Nevertheless, what is worth 
remark, it seems to have been a far higher favourite than 
the Mbelutigen, with ancient readers : it was printed soon 
after the invention of printing; some think in 1472, for 
there is no place or date on the first edition; at all events, 
in 1491, in 1509, and repeatedly since ; whereas the Mhe- 
langen, though written earlier, and in worth immeasurably 
superior, had to remain in manuscript three centuries longer. 
From which, for the thousandth time, inferences might be 
drawn as to the inftdlibility of popular taste, and its value 
as a criterion for poetry. However, it is probably in virtue 
of this neglect, that the MMtmgen boasts of its actual 
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purity ; that it now comes before us, clear and graceful as 
it issued from the old Sifiger's head and heart ; not over- 
loaded with Aas-eared Giants, Fiery Dragons, Dwarfs and 
Hairy Women, as the Heldenbuch is, many of which, as 
charity would hope, may be the produce of a later age than 
that famed Swahian Era, to which these poems, as we now 
eee them, are commonly referred. Indeed, one Casper von 
Roen is understood to Lave passed the whole Heldenbuch 
through his limbec, in the fifteenth century ; but like other 
rectifiers, instead of purifying it, to have only drugged it 
with still fiercer ingredients to suit the sick appetite of the 

Of this drugged and adulterated Hero-book (the only one 
we yet have, though there is talk of a better) we shall 
quote the long Title-page of Lessiug's Copy, the edilion of 
1660; from which, with a few intercalated observations, the 
reader's curiosity may probably obtain what little satisfaction 

Dm Heldenbuch, welelis atifs new eorrigirt und gebesseri 
ist, mil skonen Mguren gesiert. Gedruckt zu FrankfuTt am 
Mayn, dureh Wtygand Han und Sygmimd F^erohend, &c. 
That is to say r 

' The Hero-hook, which is of new corrected and improved, 
■ adorned with beautiful Figures. Printed at Frankfurt on 
' the Maj-n, through Weygand Han and Sj'gmund Feyera- 
'bend. 

^Pari First saith of Kaiser Ottnit and the little King 
' Elberich, how they with great peril, over sea, in Heathen- 
' dom, won fi'om a king his daughter (and bow be in lawliil 
' marriage took her to wife).' 

From which announcement the reader already guesses tlie 
contents : how this little King Elberich was a Dwarf, or Elf, 
some bali-span long, yet full of cunning practices, and the 
most helpful activity ; nay, stranger still, had been Kaiser 
Ottnit of LamparUi or Lombardy's father, — having had his 
own ullei'ior views in that indiscretion. How they sailed 
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with Me'iaina ships, into Pijnini land, tought with that un- 
t-pi-akable Turk, King Machabol, in and about hi"* fortresa 
and metropoUs of Montebur, which wai all -tuck round with 
christian heads; slew from sevenly to a hundied thoumnd of 
the Intidels at one heat , saw the lady on the battlementa , 
and at length, chiefly bj Dwarf Elbeni^h's help, earned her 
off in triumph; wedded her in Mes«ma, and without difii 
eulty, rooting Out the Mahometan prejudice, conveited her 
lo the creed of Molhei Church The lair runawaj ^eLm- 
to have been of a gentle, tractable disposition, very different 
fram old Machabol ; concerning whom it is here chiefly to be 
noted that Dwarf Elberich, rendering himself invisible on 
their iirst intei'view, plucks out a handful of hair from his 
chin ; thereby increasing to a tenfold pilch the royal choler; 
and, what is still more remarkable, furnishing the poet Wie- 
land, six centuries afterwards, with the critical incident in his 
Oberon. As for the young lady herself, we cannot but admit 
that she was well worth smling to Heathendom for ; and 
shall here, as our sole specimen of that old German doggerel, 
give the description of her, as she first appeared on the bat- 
tlements during the fight ; subjoining a version as verbal and 
literal as the plainest prose can make it. Considered as a 
detached passage, it is perhaps the finest we have met willi 
in the Heldenhuch. 

Ihr hers frrann ahn schane, 
Rtcht aU Hit rot fuiein, 
Gteich deta soUea BJme 
Oaben ihr auglein ichem. 
Sich hett die maget rone 
MU rosea wM beklad 
[Md oucA ntU berlin kleine ; 
Xiemand da ItM die meid. 

Just as a red ruby, 

Like the Ml mocn 

Her eyes (ej-elings, pretty eyes) gave sheen. 

Herself hud Ihe maiden pure 

Well adorned with roses, 
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Sle waj- echBn o« <ltm (eiie, 
Dnrf IH rfen acittii ichnutt ; 
SechI als eiit kerlze icheiie 
WbhlgeMhagen Uberalh 
Ihr bfydtn Mad gemeine 
Sara Sir gtntx nktie gtbrack ; 
Ihr naylfin sch&a and reined 
Dot Toan su!h darin be«tch- 

She was fair of b'idy, 
And in the waist slender; 
EiRlit ai a (golden) candlestick 
Well-fHshloned evarywhere : 
Her two liands proper, 
So that she wanted naught; 
Her little nails laiv and pare, 
That yon conid see yourself thert 

Ihr hai- war tchdii itmbfaagen 
MU elder geiden/esn ; 
Dat lieii lie nUder hangen, 
Das hUheche magedUki. 
Bie ti'UjT ein inm mil xfeinen, 
Sie mar van gold so roi ; 
£l6etirh dem rael iHeaien 
War za der magte not. 



It was of gold so red ; 

For Elberich the very small 

The maid had need (to ooasola her). 

Da Tomea in (fen kronen 
Lag an ka^fvnkeUtein, 
Der in detnpallaai achosen 
AecM ah ein herln erechein , 
Aufjrem hai^ das hare 
War lauier nod aaeh/tin, 
Et leaeklet also klare 
Beeht ats der Si»inen acheia. 
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There in front of tlie crown 

Which ill the palace fair 
Even as a Caper sfeined; 
On her head the hair 
Was glossy and also fine, 
It shone as bright 



DU magt die stand nlkiiie, 
Gar traterig mtrjr mat ; 
Ihr/arb md die viar rrine, 
LiMkh- tee oaJch and Mtit : 
Ber darchjr zSjiffe reiiwn 
SchteBjrhab all der tchnee : 
£lbeTiih ifem vk! Heinen 
That der magei jammer aek. 



Lovely as milk and blood : 
Out through her pure looks 
Shone her neck like the edo\ 
Elberich Oie very small 



Happy man was Kaiser Ottnit, blessed with sucli a wife, 
after all his travail ; — had not tie Turk Machabol cunniDgly 
sent him, in revenge, a box of young Dragons, or Dragon- 
eggs, by the hands of a eaitiff Infidel, contriver of the mis- 
chief; by whom in due course of lime they were hatched and 
nursed, to the infinite woe of all Lampartei, and ultimately 
to the death of Kaiser Ottnit himself, whom they swallowed 
and attempted to digest, once without effect, but the next 
time too fatally, cvown and all ! 

'/•art Second announceth (meldei) of Herr Hugdietrich 
' and his son Wolfdietrich ; how they for justice-sake, oft by 
' their doughty acta succoured distressed person*, with other 
' bold heroes that stood by them in extremity.' 

Concerning which Hugdietrich, Emperor of Greece, and 
his son Wolfdietrich, one da) the renowned Dietrich of Bern, 
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we can here say little more than that the former trained 
himself to sempstress-work ; and for many weeks plied his 
needle, before he could get wedded and produce Wolfdie- 
trich ; who coming into the world in this clandestine manner, 
was let down into the caslle-ditch, and like Romulus and 
Remus nursed by a Wolf, whence his name. However, after 
never-imagined adventures, with enclianters and enchant- 
resses, pagans and giants, in all quarters of the globe, he 
finally, with utmost effort, slaughtered those Lombardy Drag- 
ons ; then married Kaiser Ottnit's widow, whom he had 
rather flirted with before ; and so lived universally respected 
in his new empire, performing yet other notable achieve- 
ments. One strange property he had, sometimes useful to 
him, sometimes hurtful: that his breath, when he became 
angry, grew flame, red-hot, and would take the temper out 
of swords. We find him ^ain in the Nihelungen, among 
King Etzel's (Attila's) followers ; a staid, cautious, yet still 
invincible man; on which occasion, though with great reluc- 
tance, he is forced to interfere, and does so with effect. 
Dietrich is the favourite hero of all those Southern Fictions, 
and well acknowledged in the Norlhem alsi>, where the chief 
man, however, as we shall find, is not he but Siegfried. 

^ Part Third showeth of the Rose-garden af Worms, 
' which was planted by Chrimhilte, King Gibieh's daughter ; 
' whereby afterwards most part of those Heroes and Giiants 
' came to destruclJoa and were slain.' 

In this Thii-d Part the Southern or Lombard Heroes come 
into contact and collision with another as notable Northern 
class, and for us much more importaQt. Chriemhild, whose 
ulterior history makes such a figure in the Mhelungen, had, 
it would seem, near the ancient City of Worms, a Rose-gar- 
den, some seven English miles in circuit ; fenced only by a 
silk thread ; wherein, however, she maintained Twelve stout 
fighting men ; several of whom, as Hagen, Volker, her three 
Brothers, above all the gallant Siegfried her betrothed, we 
shall meet with again : these, so unspeakable was their prow- 
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ess, sufficed to defend the ailk-thread Gardeu against all 
mortaL;. Our good antiquary, Von der Hagea, imagines that 
this Eose-garden business (in the primeval Tradition) glances 
obliquely at the Ecliptic with its Twelve Signs, at Jupiter's 
fight with the Titans, and we know not what confused skir- 
mishing in the UigiUNi, or Asgard, or Midgard of the Scan- 
dinavians. Be this as it may, Chriemhild, we are here told, 
being very beautiful, and very wilful, boasts, in the pride of 
her heart, that no heroes on earth are to he compared with 
hers ; and hearing accidentally that Dietrich of Bern has a 
high cliai-acter in this line, forthwith challenges him to visit 
Worms, and with eleven picked men lo do battle there 
against those other Twelve champions of Christendom that 
walch her Eose-garden. Dietrich, in a lowering passion at 
the style of the message, which waa ' surly and stout,' in- 
stantly pitches upon his eleven .seconds, who also are to he 
principals ; and with a retinue of other sixty thousand, by 
quick stages, in which obstacles enough are overcome, reaches 
Worms, and declares himself ready. Among these eleven 
Lombard heroes of his are likewise several whom we meet 
with again in the Nibelungm ; beside Dietrich himself, we 
have the old Duke Hildebrand, Wolfhart, Ortwin. NoUble 
among them, in another way, is Monk Ilsan, a truculent, 
gray-bearded fellow, equal to any Friar Tuck in Bobin 
Hood. 

The conditions of fight are' soon agreed on: there are to 
be twelve successive duels, each challenger being expected 
to find his match ; and the prize of victory is a Rose-gar- 
land from Chriemhild, and dn Heksen und ein. Kiisien, that is 
to say virtually, one kiss from her fair lips to each. But 
here as it ever should do, Pride gets a fell ; for Chriemhild's 
bully-hectors are, in divers ways, all successively felled to 
the ground by tlie Berners ; some of whom, as old Hilde- 
brand, will not even take her Kiss when it is due : even 
Siegfried himself, most reluctantly engaged with by Dietrich, 
and for a while victorious, is at last forced to seek shelter in 
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ber lap. Nay, Monk Ilsiin, afler the regular fight is over, 
and his part in it well performed, calls out in succession, 
fifty-two other idle Champions of the Garden, part of them 
Giants, and rouls the whole fraternity ; thereby earning, be- 
sides his own regular allowance, fifty-two spare Garlands, and 
fifty-two several Kisses ; in the course of which latter, Chriem- 
bild's cheek, a just punisliment as seemed, was scratched to 
the drawing of blood by his rough beard. It only remains 
to be added, that King Gibich, Cbrieuibild's Father, is now 
fain to do homage for his kingdom to Dietrich ; who returns 
triumpliant to his own country; where also, Monk Ilsan, 
according to promise, distributes these fifty-two Garlands 
among bis fellow Friars, crushing a garland on the bare 
crown of each, till ' the red blood ran over their ears.' Under 
which hard, but not undeserved treatment, they all agreed to 
pray for remission of Ilsan's sins : indeed, such as continued 
refractory be tied together by the beards, and hung pair-wise 
over poles ; whereby the stoutest soon gave in. 

So endeth here this ditty 

Of strife from woman's pride: 

God on OQr griefs lake pity, 

And Mary still by ns abide. 
' In Part Fourth is announced (gemek) of tlie little King 
' I/aurin, the Dwarf, bow he encompassed his Eose-garden 
' with so great manhood and art-magic, till at last he was 
' vanquished by (lie heroes, and forced to become their Jug- 
' gler, with &c. &c.' 

Of which Fourth and happily last part we shall here say 
noihing ; inasmuch as, except that certain of our old heroes 
again figure there, it has no coherence or connexion with the 
rest of the Heldenhtch ; and is simply a new tale, which by 
way of episode Heinricb von Ofterdingen, as we learn from 
his own words, had subsequently appended thereto. He says: 

Heinrioh yon Oflerdingen 
This story hath boon singing, 
To tho joy of Princes bold, 
They gave him silver and gold. 
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Moreover pennies and garments rich; 
Here endeth this Book the which 
Doth sing our noble Heroes' story: 
God help UB all to heavenly glory. 

Such is some outline of the famous Heldfftibueh; on which 
it ia not our business here to add any critidsm. The foot 
that it has so long been popular betokens a certain worth 
in it ; the kind and degree of which is also in some meas- 
ure apparent In poetry ' the rude man,' it has been saJd, 
' requires only to see something going on ; the man of more 
' refinement wishes to feel ; the truly refined man must be 
'made to reflect.' For the first of these classes our Hero- 
hook, aa has been apparent enough, provides in abundance ; 
for the other two scantily, indeed for the second not at all. 
Nevertheless our estimate of this work, which as a series of 
Antique Traditions may have considerable meaning, is apt 
rather to be too low. Let us remember that this is not the 
original Heldenhuch which we now see ; but only a version 
of it into the Knight-errant dialect of the thirteenth, indeed 
partly of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with all the 
fentastjc monstrosities, now so trivial, pertaining to that 
style ; under which disguises the really antique earnest 
groundwork, interesting as old Tbought, if not as old Poetry, 
is all but quite obscured from us. But Antiquarian diligence 
is now busy with the Heldenhuch also, from which what 
light ia in it will doubtless be elicited, and here and there a 
defomiity removed. Though the Ethiop cannot change his 
skin, there is no need that even he should go abroad un- 
washed.' 

Casper von Roen, or whoever was the ultimate redactor 

1 Our inoouBiderable knowledge of the Heldesbueh is derived from vari- 
OHS Bflcondary sources; chiefly from Lessing'a Werkt. ib. xiii.), where the 
reader will find an epitome of the whole Poem, with Extracts by Here 
FUllebora, from which the above are taken. A still mote accessible 
and larger Abstract, with long specimena tnuialated into verse, stands in 
^e Bbairaliims of Norihim Antiquities {pp. ii-\f''!). Von derHaKenhas 
since been employed specially on the HeUenlmck ; with what result ""<■ 
have not yet learned. 
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of the ffeldenhich, whom Lessing designates as ' a highly 
ill-informed man,' would have done better liad he quite 
omitted that little King Laurin, ' and his little RosB-garden,' 
which properly is no Rose-garden, at ail ; and instead 
thereof introduced the Gehornte Siegfried (Behorned Sieg- 
fried), whose history lies at the heart of the whole Northern 
Traditions ; and, under a rude prose dress, is to Ihis day a 
real child's-book and people's-book among the Germans. Of 
this Siegfried we have already seen somewhat in the Rose- 
garden at Worms ; and shall erelong see much more else- 
where ; for he is the chief hero of the Nibelungen : indeed 
nowhere can we dip into tliose old Fictions, whether in 
Scandinavia or the Rhine-land, bat under one figure or i 
another, whether as Dr^on-killer and Prince-royal, or as 
Blacksmith and Horse-subduer, as Sigurd, Sivril, Siegfried, 
we are sure to light on him. As his early adventures be- 
long to the strange sort, and will afterwards concern us not 
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stall;, bul by the sooty stithy, in one Mimer a Blacksmilli's 
Sihoj), Here, however, he was nowise in his proper element; 
ever quarrelling with his fellow-apprentices ; nay, as some 
say, breaking Ihe hardest anvils into shivers by hia too stout 
hammering. So tijat Mimer, otherwise a first-rate Smith, 
could by no means do with him there. He sends him, ac- 
cordingly, to the neighbouring forest, to fetch chai-coal ; well 
aware that a monstrous Dragon, one Regin, the Smith's own 
Brother, would meet him and devour him. But fav other- 
wise it proved ; Siegfried by main force slew this Dragon, 
or rather Dragonised Smith's-Brother ; made broth of him ; 
and, warned by some significant phenomena, bathed therein ; 
, or, as others assert, bathed directly in the monster's blood, 
without cookery ; and hereby attained that Invulnerability, 
complete in all respects, save that between his shoulders, 
where a lime-tree leaf clianced to settle and stick during the 
process, tliere was one little spot, a fatal spot as afterwards 
turned out, left in its natural state. 

Siegfried, now seeing through the craft of the Smith, re- 
turned home and slew him ; then set forth in search of ad- 
ventures, the bare catalogue of which were long to recite. 
"We mention only two, as subsequently of moment both for 
him and for us. He is by some said to have courted, and 
then jilted, the fair and proud Queen Brunhild of Isenland : 
nay to have thrown down the seven gates pf her Castle ; 
and then ridden off with her wild-horse Gana, having 
mounted him in the meadow, and instantly broken him. 
Some cross passages between him and Queen Brunhild, who 
understood no jesting, there must clearly have been, so angry 
is her recognition of him in the Nihdungen ; nay, she bears 
a lasting grudge against him there ; as he, and indeed she 
also, one day too sorely felt. 

His other grand adventure is with the two sons of the 
deceased King Nibelung, in Nibelungen-land : these two 
youths, to whom their fether had bequeathed a Hoard or 
Treasure beyond all price or compulation, Siegfried, ' riding 
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by alone,' found on the side of a mounlain, in a state of great 
perplexity. Tliey had brought out the Treasure from the 
cave where it usually lay ; but how to part it waa the diffi- 
culty ; for, not to speak of gold, there were as many jewels 
alone 'as twelve wagons in four days and nights, each going 
'three journeys, could carry away;' nay, 'however much 
' you took from it there was no diminution : ' besides in real 
property, a Sword, Balmung, of great potency ; a Divining- 
rod, ' which gave power over every one ; ' and a Tarnkappe 
(or Cloak of Darkness), which not only rendered the wearer 
invisible, but also gave liira twelve men's strength. So that 
the two Princes Eoyal, without counsel save from their 
Twelve stupid Giants, knew not how to fall upon any 
amicable arrangement; and, seeing Siegfried ride by so 
opportunely, requested him to he arbiter; offering also the 
Sword Balmung for his trouble, Siegfried, who readily 
undertook the impossible problem, did his best to accom- 
plish it ; but, of course, without effect ; nay the two Nibe- 
lungen Princes, being of choleric temper, grew impatient, 
and provoked him ; whereupon, with the Sword Balmung 
he slew them both, and their Twelve Giants (perhaps origi- 
nally Signs of the Zodiac) to boot. Thus did the famous 
Nihelungen Hort (Hoard), and indeed the whole Nibelungen- 
land, come into his possession : wearing the Sword Balmung, 
and having slain the two Princes and their Champions, what 
waa there farther to oppose him? Vainly did the Dwarf 
Alberich, our old friend Elberich of the Heldenbuch, who had 
now become special keeper of this Hoard, attempt some re- 
sistance with a Dwarf Array; he was driven back into tlie 
cave; plundered of his Tamkappe; and obliged with all his 
myrmidons to swear fealty to the conqueror, whom indeed 
thenceforth he and they punctually obeyed. 

Whereby Siegfried might now farther style himself King 
of the Nibelungen ; master of the infinite Nibelungen Hoai-d 
(collected doubtless by art-magic in (he beginning of Time, 
in the deep bowels of the Universe), with the Wunschelnuhc 
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(■Wishing or Divining Rod) pertaining thereto ; owner of the 
Tamkappe, which lie ever after kept by him, to put on at 
will; and though last not least, Bearer and Wielder of ihe 
Sword Balraung,' by the keen edge of which all this gain 
had come to him. To which last acquisitions adding his 
previously acquired Invulnerability, and bis natural dignities 
as Prince of Netherland, he might well show himself before 
the foremost at Worms or elsewhere ; and attempt any the 
highest adventure that fortune could cut oat for him. How- 
ever, his subsequent history belongs all to the Nibehtngen 
Song ; at which fair garden of poesy we are now, through 
all these shaggy wildernesses and enchanted woods, finally 
arrived. 

1 By this Sword Balmung ftlso hsuga a tale. Doubtless it was one of 
those invaluable weapons sometimes fabricated by the old Northern 
Smiths, compared with which our mudera Foxes, and Ferratas, snd 
Toledos, are mere leaden tools. Von der Hagen seeniB to think it shnply 
the Sword Mimuiig under anotlier name; in which case Siegfried's old 
maslar, Mimer, had been the maker of it, and called it after liimsBlf, as if 
it had been his son. In SoandinaviaQ chtonioles, veridical or not, we 
hate tbe following account of that transacdon. Mimer (or, as some have 
it, surely without ground, on« Velint, once an apprentice of his) was 
challenged by another Craftsman, named Amilias, who boasted that he 
had made a suit of annonr which no stroke could dint, — to equal that 
feat, or own himself the second Smith then estant. This last the st«at 
Mimar would in no case do, but proceeded to forge the Sword Mimung; 
with which, when it was finished, he, 'in presence of the King,' cut 
asunder ' a thread of wool floating on water.' This would have seemed 
a fair fire-edge to most smiths; not so to Mimer; he sawed the blade in 
pieces, welded it in 'a red-hot fire for three days,' tempered it 'with 
milk and oatmeal,' and tiy much other cunning, brought out a sword that 
severed 'a ball of wool floating on water.' But neither would this suffice 
him; he returned to his smithy, and by means known only to himself, 
produced, in the course of seven weeks, a third and final edition of Mi- 
mung, which split asunder a whole floating pack of wool. The com- 
parative trial now took place forthwith. Amilias, cased in his im- 
penetrable coat of mail, sat down on a bench, in presence of assembled 
thousands, and bade Mimer strike him. Mimer fetched of course his best 
blow, on which Amilias observed, that there was a strange feeling of cold 
iron in his inwards- " Shake thySelf," said Mimer; the luckless wight 
did so, and fell in two halves, being cleft sheet through from collar to 
haunch, never more to swing hammer in this world.— See lllmtratiaai of 
y^^ern Antiquities, p. 31. 
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Apart from its antiquariaD value, and DOt only as by far 
the finest monument of old German art ; but intrmsically, 
and as a mere detaehed composition, this Mhelungen has an 
excellence that cannot but surprise us. "With little prepara- 
tion, any reader of poetry, even in these days, might find it 
interesting. It is not without a certain Unity of interest and 
purport, and internal coherence and completeness ; it is a 
Whole, and some spirit of Music informs it : these are the 
highest characteristics of a true Poem, Considering farther 
what intellectual environment we now fiiid it in, it is doubly 
to be prized and wondered at j for it differs from those Sery>- 
hooks, as molten or carved metal does from rude agglomerated 
ore ; almost as some Shatspeare from bis fellow Dramatists, 
whose Tamlntrlmnes and Island Princesses, themselves not 
destitute of merit, first show us clearly in what pure loftiness 
and loneliness the Hamlets and 2'empests reign. 

The unknown Singer of the Nibelungen, though no Shak- 
speare, must have had a deep poelie t'oul ; wherein things 
discontinuous and inanimate shaped themselves together into 
life, and the Univei-se with its wondious purport stood signif- 
icantly imaged; overarching as willi heavenly firmaments 
and eternal harmonies, the little scene where men strut and 
fret their hour. His Poem, unlike so many old and new pre- 
lendei-s to that name, has a basis and organic structure, a be- 
guining, middle and end ; there is one gi'eat principle and 
idea set forth in it, round which all its multifarious parts com- 
bine in living union. Bemarkable it is, moreover, how along 
with this essence and primary condition of all poetic virtue, 
the minor external virtues of what we call Taste and so forth, 
are, as it were, presupposed ; and the living soul of Poetry 
being there, its body of incidents, its garment of language, 
come of their own accord. So too in the case of Shakspeare ; 
his feeling of propriety, as compared with that of the Mar- 
lowes and Fletchers, his quick sure sense of what is fit and 
unfit, either in act or word, might astonish us, had he no 
other superiority. But true Inspiration, as it may well* do, 
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includes that same Taste, or rather a fdr liighcr and hcaitfelt 
Taste, of which that other 'elegant' speciei is but an in- 
effectual, irrational apery ; let us see the herald Mercury 
Actually descend from his Heaven, and the briglit wings, and 
the graceful movement of these, will not be wanting. 

Witli an inslinctive art, far different from acquired artifice, 
this Poet of tlie I^ihehingen, worliing in the same province 
with his contemporaries of the Meldenbuck, on the same ma- 
terial of tradition, has, in a wonderful degree, possessed him- 
self of what these could only strive aftei , and with his ' clear 
feeling of fictitious truth,' avoided as false the eriors and 
monstrous perplexities in which they vainly stiuggled He 
is of another species than thej , in language, in puntj and 
depth of feeling, in fineness ol inveotion, stinds quite apait 
from them. 

The language of the Heldenhtch, as we saw above, was a 
feeble half-articulate child'a-speech, the metre nothing better 
than a miserable doggerel ; whereas here in the old Frankish 
(^Oberdeulsch) dialect of the Mibelungen, we have a clear de- 
cisive utterance, and in a real i-ystem of vei-se, not without 
essential regularity, great liveliness, and now and then even 
harmony of rliychm. Doubtless we must often call it a dif- 
fuse diluted utterance ; at the same time it is genuine, with 
a certain antique garrulous heartiness, and has a rhythiu in 
the thoughts as well as the words. The simplicity is never 
silly ! even iu that perpetual recurrence of epithets, some- 
times of rhymes, as where two words, for instance Up (body, 
life, Uib) and wip (woman, wife, weih') are indissolubly wed- 
ded together, and the one never shows itself without the 
other following, — there is something which reminds us not 
so much of poverty, as of trusifulness and childlike inno- 
cence. Indeed a strange charm lies in those olinones, where, 
in gay dancing melodies, the sternest tidings are sung to us; 
and deep floods of Sadness and Strife play lightly in little 
curling hiliows, like seas in summer. It is as a meek smile, 
in whose still, thoughtful depths a whole infinitude of patience, 
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and love, and heroic strength lie revetiled. But in other 
cases loo, we have seen this outward sport and inward 
earnestness offer grateful contrast, and cunning excitement ; 
for example, in Tasso ; of whom, though otherwise different 
enough, this old Northern Singer has nioi-e than once re- 
minded ua. There too, as here, we have a dark solemn 
meaning in light guise ; deeds of high temper, harsh self- 
denial, daring and death, stand embodied in that soil, quick- 
flowing, joyfully-modulated verse. Nay farther, as if the 
implement, much more than we might fancy, bad influenced 
the work done, these two Poems, could we trust our indi- 
vidual feeling, have in one respect the same poetical result 
for us : in the Nibelungen as in the GerusaUmme, the persons 
and their story are indeed brought vividly before us, yet not 
near and palpably present ; it is rather as if we looked on 
that scene through an inverted telescope, whereby the whole 
was carried fai away mto the dL-.tance, the life-large figures 
compressed mto bnlbant mmiatures, so clear, so real, yet 
tiny, elf-Iike and beautiUed as well as lessened, their colours 
being now closer and bnghtei, the shadows and trivial fea- 
tures no longer visible This, as we partly apprehend, comes 
of singing Epic Poeras ; most part of which only pretend to 
be sung. Tasso's rich melody still lives among the Italian 
people ; the Nibelungen also is what it professes to be, a 
Song. 

Ho less striking than the verse and language is the quality 
of the invention manifested here. Of the Fable, or narra- 
tive material of the Nihelungen, we should say that it had 
high, almost the highest merit; so daintily yet firmly is it 
put together ; with such felicitous selection of the beautiful, 
the essential, and no less felicitous rejection of whatever was 
unbeautiful or even extraneous. The reader is no longer 
afflicted with that chaotic brood of Fire-drakes, G-iants, and 
malicious turbaned Turks, so fataUy rife in the HeJdenhuch : 
all this is swept away, or only hovers in faint shadows afar 
off; and free field is open for legitimate perennial interests. 
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Yet neither is the Nibelungen without il3 wonders ; for it is 
poetry and not prose ; here too, a supernatural world encom- 
passes the natural, and, though at rare intervals and in ca]m 
manner, reveals itself there. It is truly wonderful with what 
skill our simple untaught Poet deals with the marvellous ; 
admitting it without reluctance or criticism, yet pre^sely in 
the degree and shape that will best avail him. Here, if in 
no other respect, we should say, that he has a decided superi- 
ority to Homer himself. The whole story of the Nihdungm 
is fateful, mysterious, guided on by unseen influences; yet 
the actual marvels are few, and done in the far distance; 
those Dwaris, and Cloaks of Darkness, and charmed Treas- 
ure-caves, are heard of rather than beheld, the tidings of 
them seem to issue from unknown space. Vain were it to 
inquire where that Nibelungen-land specially is: its very 
name is Nebel^Umd or Nijl-land, the land of Darkness, of 
Invisibility. The ' Nibelungen Heroes ' that muster in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, though they march to the Rhine 
or Danube, and we see their strong limbs and shining armour, 
we could almost fancy to be children of the air. Far beyond 
the firm horizon, that wonder-bearing region swims on the in- 
finite waters ; unseen by bodily eye, or at most discerned as 
a faint streak, hanging in the blue deplhs, uncertain whether 
island or cloud. And thus the Nibelungen Song, though 
based on the bottomless foundations of Spirit, and not un- 
visited of skyey messengers, is a real, rounded, habitable 
Earth, where we find firm footing, and the wondrous and the 
common live amicably together. Perhaps it would be diffi- 
cult to find any Poet of ancient or modern times, who in this 
trying problem has steered his way with greater delicacy and 
success. 

To any of our readers who may have personally studied 
the Nibelungen, these high praises of ours wiU not seem 
exaggerated : the rest, who are the vast majority, must en- 
deavour to accept them with some degree of faith, at least of 
curiosity j to vindicate, and judicially substantiate them would 
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fer exceed our present opportunities. Nay in any ease, the 
criticisin, the alleged Characteristics of a Poem are so many 
Tbeorems, which are indeed enunciated, truly or falsely, but 
(he DemonstralJon of which must be sought for in the 
reader's own study and experience. Nearly all that can be 
attempted here, is some hasty epitome of the mere Narrative ; 
no substantial image of the work, hut a feeble outline and 
shadow. To which task, as the personages and their en- 
vironment have already been in some degree illustrated, we 
can now proceed without obstacle. 

The Mbelungm has been called the Northern Epos ; yet 
it ha^, in great part, a Dramatic character : those ihirty-nine 
Aventmrm (Adventures), which it consists of, might be so 
many scenes in a Tragedy. The catastrophe is dimly proph- 
esied from the beginning; and, at every fresh step, rises 
more and more clearly into view. A shadow of coming Fate, 
as it were, a low inarticulate voice of Doom falls, from the 
first, out of that charmed Nibelungen-land : the discord of 
two wwnen is as a little spark of evil passion, which erelong 
enlarges itself into a crime ; foul murder is done ; and now 
the Sin rolls on like a devouring fire, till the guilty and the 
innocent ai-e alike encircled with it, and a whole land is 
ashes, and a whole race is swept away. 

Um ist in tdten mar™ Wmidera ml geteit. 

Fob heldta laiebarw Von grases- chaotiieit ; 

Fob vroiHlm and hoch-pesiteti, Fob weinen end mm chlagen, 

Fon clamer rechea $triUti, Maget Ir nu lemder horen lagen. 

We find ill ancient story Wonders many laid, 
Of liBroea in great glory With spirit fne and hold; 
Of joyances and high-tides. Of weeping and of woe, 
Of noble Recken striving, Mete ye now wonders know. 

This is the brief artless Proem ; and the promise contained 
in it proceeds directly towards fulfilment. In the very sec- 
ond stanza, we learn : 
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CkriemhiH mas « gekeim, Si wart tia schone Kip ; 

Danm^ mOten degene Vil serlieiea dm lip. 

A righf noble maiden Did grow in Burgundy, 

Tliat in all lands of eiirtli NaagM fairer mote there be ■ 

Cliriemliild of Worms ehe hight, She was a forest icife ; 

For the wliieh must warriors A many lose tlieir life.' 

Cliriemhilil, this world's- wonder, a king's daughter and 
king's sister, and do less coy and proud than fair, drearas one 
night that 'she had petted a falcon, strong, beautiful and 
' wild ; which two eagles snatched away from her : this she 
' was forced to see ; greater sorrow felt she never in the 
' world.' Her mother, Ute, to whom she relates the vision, 
soon redes it for her ; the falcon is a noble husband, whom, 
God keep him, she must suddenly lose. Chriemhild declares 
warmly for the single state ; as, indeed, living there at the 
Court of Worms, with her brothers, Gunther, Gemot, Gei- 
selher, ' three kings noble and rich,' in such pomp and i-e- 
nown, the pride of Burgunden-land and Earth, she might 
readily enough have changed for the woi>se. However, 
dame Ute bids her not be too emphatical; for 'if ever she 
'have heartfelt joy in life, it will be from man's love, and she 
'shall be a fair wife (imp), when God sends her a right 
'worthy Kilter's Up.' Chriemhild is more in earnest than 
maidens usually are when they talk thus ; it appears, she 
guarded against love, ' for many a lief-long day ; ' neverthe- 
less, she too must yield to destiny. ' Honourably she was to 

' This ia the first of a thousand instances, in which the two inseparables, 
w^ and Up, or in modern tongue, atetb and kib, ai mentioned above, appear 
blether. From these two opening atanzaa of the XHibmffm Ued, in its 
purest form, the reader may obtain some idea of the Tersifloation ; itrans 
on in more or less regular Alesandrines, with a G»sural pause in each, 
where the capital letter occurs; indeed, the lines eeem originally to have 
been divided inW two at that point, for sometimes, as in Stanza First, the 
middle words (nuBreji, hMxeren; getUm, ilriten) also rhyme; but this is 
rather a rare case. The word recken or rerten, used in the First Stanza, 
is the constant designation for bold fighters, and has the same root with 
Tiek (thus in old French, himanei Hcku ; in Spanish, Heat hotiAres), which 
last is here also synonymous with powerful, and is applied to kings, and 
even to the Almighty, Got dem ricken. 
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beeonje a mo.st noble Eittcr's wife,' 'This,' adds the old 
Singer, 'was that same falcon ahe dreamed of: how sorely 
' she since revenged him on her nearest kindred ! For that 
' one death died full many a mother's son.' 

It may be observed, that the Poet here, and at all times, 
shows a marked partiality for Chriemhtld ; ever striving, un- 
like his fellow-singers, to magnify her worth, her faithfulness 
and loveliness ; and softening, as much as may be, whatever 
makes agdnst her. No less a favourite with him is Sieg- 
fried, the prompt, gay, peaceably fearless hero ; to whom, 
in the Second Aventiure, we are here suddenly introduced, 
at Santen (Xanten), the Court of Netberland ; whither, to 
his glad parents, after achievements (to us partially known) 
' of which one might sing and tell forever,' that noble prince 
has relumed. Much as he has done and conquered, he is 
but just arrived at man's years : it is on occasion of this joy- 
ful event, that a high-tide (kochgezit) is now held there, with 
infinite joustings, minstrelsy, largesses and other chivalrous 
doings, all which is sung with utmost heartiness. The old 
King Siegemund offers to i-esign his erown to him ; but Sieg- 
fried has other game a-field : the unparalleled beauty of 
Chrierahild has reached his ear and his fancy ; and now he 
will to Worms and woo her, at least ' see how it stands with 
her.' Fruitless is il for Siegemund and the mother Siege- 
linde to represent the perils of that enterprise, the pride 
of those Burgundian Gunthera and Gemots, the fierce tem- 
per of their uncle Hagen ; Siegfried is as obstinate as young 
men are in these eases, and can hear do counsel. Nay he 
will not accept the much more liberal proposition, to take an 
army with him, and conquer the country, if it must be so ; 
he will ride forth, like himself, with twelve champions only, 
and so defy the future. Whereupon, the old people finding 
that there is no other course, proceed to make him clothes ; ^ 

1 Thla is a never-failing preparative for all eipeditionB, and always 
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— at leasf, the good queen witli ' her fair women silting night 
and day,' and sewing, does so, tlie father furnishing noblest 



battle and riding 



gear; — and so dismiss him with many- 



blessings and lamentations. 'For him wept sore the king 
'and his loife, but he comforted both their bodies {Up); he 
' said, " Te must not weep, for my body ever shall ye be 

Sad was it to the Reoken, Stood weeping many « maid ; 
I W66Q their heart liad them Tlie tidings trae foresaid, 
Tliat of their friends so maay Deatli tliertiby bIiouM find; 
Cause had they of lamenting, Sneh boding In their mind. 

Neverrhelesf, on the seventh morning, that adventurous com- 
pany ' ride up the sand,' on the Rhinebeaeh, to Worms ; in 
high temper, in dress and trappings, aspect and bearing more 
than kingly. 

Siegfried's reception at King Gunther's court, and his 
brave sayings and doings (here for some time, we must omit. 
One fine trait of his chivalrous delicacy it is that, for a whole 
year, lie never hints at his errand ; never once sees or speaks 
of Chriemhild, whom, neverlheless, he is longing day and 
night to meet. She, on her side, has often through her lat- 
tices noticed the gallant stranger, victorious in all tiltings and 
knightly exercises ; whereby it would seem, in spite of her 
rigorous predeterminations, some kindness for him is already 
gliding in. Meanwhile, mighty wars and threats of invasion 
arise, and Siegfried does the slate good service. Returning 
victorious, both as general and soldier, from Hessen (Hessia), 
where, by help of his own courage and the sword Balmung, 
he has captured a Danish king, and utterly discomfited a 
Saxon one ; he can now show himself before Chriemhild with- 
out other blushes than those of timid love. Nay the maiden 
has herself inquired pointedly of the messengers, touching 
his exploits ; and ' her fair face grew rose-red when she 
heard them,' A gay High-tide, by way of triumph, is 
appointed ; several king^, and two-and-thirty princes, and 
knigbL* enough with ' gold-red saddles,' come to joust ; and 
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better Chan whole infiiiiljes of kings and princes with their 
saddles, the feir Chriemhild herself, under guidaace of her 
mother, chiefly too in honour of the victor, is to grace that 
sport. ' TJte the full rich ' fells not to set her needle-women 
to work, and 'clothes of price are taken from their presses,' 
for the love of her child, ' wherewith to deck many women 
and maids.' And now, 'on the "Whitsun-morning,' all is 
ready, and glorious as heart could desire it ; brave Ritters, 
' five thousand or more,' al! glancing in the lists ; but grander 
still, Chriemhild herself is advancing beside her mother, with 
a hundred bodyguards, all sword-in-hand, and many a noble 
m^d ' wearing rich raimenl,' in her train ! 

'Now issued forth the lovely one (minnecldiche) , iia the red morning 
doth from troubled clouds ; much care fled away from him who bore 
her in his heart, and long had done ; he saw the lovely one stand in 
her beaaty. 

' There glanced from her garments full many precious stones, her 
rose-red colour shone full lovely : try what he might, each man must 
confess that in this vforld he had not seen aughl bo feir. 

' Iiike as the light moon stands before the stars, and its sheen so 
clear goes over Che clouds, even bo stood she now before many fair 
women ; whereat cheered was the mind of the hero. 

'The rich chamberldne yoa saw go before her, the high-spirited 
Recken would not tbrbear, but pressed on where they saw the lovely 
maiden. Siegfried the lord was both glad and ead. 

' He thought in his mind, How could this be that I should woo 
thee ' That was a foolish dream ; yet must I forever he a stranger, 
I were rather (sanfter, softer) dead. He became, from theBe thoughts, 
in quick changes, pale and red. 

' Thus stood so lovely the child of Siegclinde, as if he were lunned 
on parchment by a master's art ; for all granted that hero ao beauti- 
fiil they liad never aeen.' 

In this passage, which we liave rendered, from the Fifth 
Aventiure, into the closest prose, it is to be remarked, among 
other singularities, that there are two similes : in which fig- 
ure of speech our old Singer deals very sparingly. The 
first, that comparison of Chriemhild to the moon among stars 
with its sheen going over the clouds, lias now for many cen- 
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turies liad little novelty or merit : but the second, that of Sieg- 
fried to a Figure in some illuminated Manuscript, is grace- 
ful in itself; and unspeakably so to antiquaries, seldom hon- 
oured, in their Black-letter stubbing and grubbing, with such 
a poelic windfall ! 

A prince and a princess of this quality are clearly made for 
one another. Nay, on the motion of young Herr Gemot, 
fair Chriemhild is bid specially to salute Siegfried, she who 
had never before saluted man ; wliich unparalleled grace the 
lovely one, in all courtliness, openly does him. " Be wel- 
come," said she, " Herr Siegfried, a noble Ritter good ; " 
from which salute, for this seems to have been all, ' much 
raised was his mind.' He bowed with graceful reverence, as 
his manner was with women ; she took him by the hand, and 
with fond stolen glances they looked at each other. Whether 
in that ceremonial joining of hands there might not be some 
soft, slight pressure, of far deeper import, is what our Singer 
will not take upon him to say ; however, he thinks the af- 
firmative more probable, Hencefortli, in that bright May 
weather, the two were seen constantly together : nothing but 
felicity around and before them. — In these days, truly, it 
must have been that the famous Prize-fight, with Dietrich of 
Bern and his Eleven Lombardy champions took place, little 
to the profit of the two Lovers ; were it not rather that the 
whole of that Rose-garden transaction, as given in the HeU 
dertbuck, might be falsified and even imaginary ; for no men- 
tion or hint of it occurs here. War or battle is not heard 
of; Siegfried the peerless walks wooingly by the side of 
Chriemhild the peerless ; matters, it is evident, are in the 
best possible course. 

But now comes a new side-wind, which, however, in the 
long-run alto forwards the voyage. Tidings, namely, reached 
over the Rhine, not so surprising we might hope, ' that there 
was many a fair maiden;' whereupon Gunther the King 
■ thought with himself to win one of them.' It was an hon- 
est purpose in King Gunther, only his choice was not the 
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discreetest. For no fair maiden will content him but Queen 
Brunhild, a lady who rules in Isenhnd, far over sea, famed 
indeed for her beauty, yet no lesa so for her capricee. Fa- 
bles we have met with of this Brunhild being pi-operly a 
VaUcyr, or Scandinavian Houri, such as were wont lo lead 
old northern warriors from their last battle-field into Valhal- 
la ; and that her castle of Isenstein stood amidst a lake of 
fire : but this, as we said, is fable and groundless calumny, 
of which (here is not so much as notice taken here. Brun- 
hild, it is plain enough, was a flesh-and-blood maiden, glori- 
ous in look and faculty, only with some preternatural talents 
given her, and the strangest wayward habits. It appears, 
for example, that any suitor proposing for her has this brief 
condition to proceed upon : he must try the adorable in the 
three several games of hurling the Spear (at one another), 
Leaping, and throwing the Stone ; if victorious, he gains her 
hand ; if vanquished, he loses his own head ; which latter 
issue, such is the fair Amazon's strength, frequent fetal ex- 
periment has shown to be the only probable one. 

Siegfiied who knows something ot Brunhild and her ways, 
votes cleaily ajj-imat the whole enferpnse however, Gun- 
thpr hia once for all got the whim in him and must see it 
out The piudent Ha^en von Troneg uncle to love-sick 
Gunther anl <-ver true to him then advise that Siegfried be 
reque te 1 to take part in the adventure , to which request 
Siegfried readily accedes on one condition : that, should they 
prove fortunate, he himself is to have Chriemhild to wife when 
they return. This readily settled, he now takes charge of the 
business, and throws a little light on it for the others. They 
must lead no army thither ; only two, Hagen and Dankwart, 
besides the king and hmiself, shall go. The grand subject 
of waete • (clothes) is next hinted at, and in general terms 
elucidated; whereupon a solemn consuhation with Chriem- 
hild ensues ; and a great cutting-out, on her part, of white 

id(pledge)! and, say the ety- 
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silk from Araby, of green silk from Zazemang, of strange 
fish-skins covered with morocco silk ; a great sewiog thereof 
for seven weeks, on the part of her maids ; lastly, a fitting- 
on of the three suits by each hero, for each had three ; and 
heartiest thanks in return, seeing all fitted perfectly, and was 
of grace and price unutterable. What ia still more to the 
point, Siegfried takes his Cloak of Darkness with him, fen- 
cying he may need it there. The good old Singer, who has 
hitherto alluded only in the faintest way to Siegfried's prior 
adventures and miraculous possessions, introduces this of the 
Tamkappe with great frankness and simplicity. ' Of wild 
' dwarfs (getwergen)' says he, ' I have heard tell, they are in 
'hollow mountains, and for defence wear somewliat called 
' Tamkappe, of wondrous sort ; ' the qualities of which gar- 
ment, that it renders invisible, and gives twelve men's 
strength, are already known to us. 

The voyj^e to Isenstein, Siegfried steering the ship thith- 
er, is happily accomplished in twenty days. Gunther ad- 
mires to a high degree the fine masonry of the place ; aa 
mdeed he well might, there being some eighty-six towers, 
three immense palaces and one immense hall, the whole built 
of ' marble green as grass ; ' farther he sees many fair 
women looking from the windows down on the bark, and 
thinks the loveliest is she in the snow-white dress; which, 
Siegfried informs him, is a worthy choice ; the snow-white 
maiden being no other than Brunhild. It is also to be kept 
in mind that Siegfried, for reasons known best to himself, had 
previously stipulated that, tliough a free king, they should all 
ti-eat him as vassal of Gunther, for whom accordingly he 
holds the stirrup, as they mount on the beach ; thereby giv- 
inir rise to a misconception, which in the end led to saddest 
consequences. -^J 

Queen BrunhiS^, who hid called back her maidens from 
the windows, being a strict dist-iphnanan, and retired into the 
interior of her green maible I^enttein, to dress stili better, 
■now inquires of some attendant, Who theie strangers of such 
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lordl; aspect are, and what bniiga them ? The attendant 
professes himself at a loss to say ; one of them looks like 
Siegfried, the other is evidently by his port a noble king. 
His notice of Von Troneg Hagen is peculiarly vivid : 

The third of tliose companions He Is of sspect stern, 
And yet with lovely body, Rich qneen, iis j-8 might discern; 
From those his r(^id glanrei, For the ayes naught rest in him, 
Meseems this fbreign Recke Is of temper fierce and grim. 

This is one of those little graphic touches, scattered all over 
our Poem, which do more for picturing out an object, espe- 
cially a man, than whole pages of enumeration and men- 
suration. Never afier do we hear of this stout indomi- 
table Hagen, in all the wild deeds and sufferings he passes 
through, hut those swinden Mtchen of his come before us, 
with the restless, deep, dauntless spirit that looks through 

Brunhild's reception of Siegfried is not without tartness; 
which, however, he, with polished courtesy, and the nimblest 
address, ever at his command, softens down, or hurries over : 
he is here, without will of his own, and so forth, only as at- 
tendant on his master, the renowned King Gunther, who 
comes to sue for her hand, as the summit and keystone of all 
earthly blessings. Brunhild, who had determined on fighting 
Siegfried himself, if so he willed it, makes small account of 
this King Gunther or his pi-owess ; and instantly clears the 
ground, and equips her for battle. The royal wooer must 
have looked a little blank when he saw a shield brought in 
for his fair one's handling, ' thi-ee spans thick with gold and 
iron,' which four chamberlains could hardly bear, and a spear 
or javelin she meant to shoot or hurl, which was a burden 
for three, Hagen, in angry apprehension for his king and 
nephew, exclaims that they shall all lose Iheir life {lip), and 
that she is the tiuvels imp, or Devil's wife. Nevertheless 
Siegfried is already there in his Cloak of Darkness, twelve 
men strong, and privily whispers in the ear of royalty to he 
of comfort ; takes the shield to himself, Gunther only affect- 
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ing to hold it, and eo fronts the edge of hallle. Brunhild 
performs prodigies of spear-hurling, of leaping, and stone- 
pitching; but Gunther, or rather Siegfi-ied, 'who does the 
work, he only acting the gestures,' nay who even snatches 
him up into the air, and leaps carrying him, — gains a de- 
cided victory, and the lovely Amazon must own with surprise 
and shame, that she is fairly won. Siegfried presently ap- 
pears without TarrdiOfpe, and asks with a grave face. When 
the games then are to begin ? 

So far well ; yet somewhat still remains to be done." 
Brunhild will not sail for Woi-ms, to be wedded, till she 
have assembled a fit train of warriors : wherein the Burgun- 
dians, being here without retinue, see symptoms or possibil- 
ities of mischief. The deft Siegfried, ablest of men, again 
knows a resource. In his Tamkappe he steps on board the 
bark, which seen from the shore, appears to drift-off of its 
own accord ; and therein, stoutly steering towards INihelungvn- 
land, he reaches that mysterious country and the mountain 
where his Hoard lies, before the second morning ; find< 
Dwarf Alherich and all his giant sentinels at their post, and 
faithful almost to the death ; these soon rouse him thirty 
thousand Nibelungen Eecken, from whom he has only to 
choose one thousand of the best; equip them splendidly 
enough ; and therewith return to G-unther, simply as if they 
were that sovereign's own body-guard, that had been delayed 
a little by stress of weather. 

The final arrival at Worms; the bridal feasts, for there 
are two, Siegfried also receiving his i-eward ; and the joyance 
and splendour of man and maid, at this lordliest of high- 
tides ; and the joustings, greater than those at Aspramont or 
Montauban, — every reader can fancy for himself. Remark- 
able ooly is the evil eye witli which Queen Brunhild still 
continues to regard the noble Siegftned. She cannot under- 
stand how Gunther, the Landlord of the Rhine,' should have 
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bestowed his sister on a vassal ; the assurance that Siegfried 
also is a prince and heir-apparent, the prince namely of Nelh- 
erland, and little inferior to Burgnndian majesty itself, yields 
no complete satisfaction ; and Brunhild hints plainly that, 
unless the truth be told her, unpleasant consequences may 
follow. Thus is there ever a ravelled thread in the web of 
life ! But for this little cloud of spleen, these bridal feasts 
had been all bright and balmy as the montli of June. Un- 
luckily too, the cloud is an electric one; spreads itself in 
lime into a general earthquake ; nay that very night becomes 
a thunder-storm, or tornado, unparalleled we may hope in 
the annais of connubial happiness. 

The Singer of the Mbehmgen, unlike the Author of Rod- 
erick Sandam, cares little for intermeddling with ' the chaste 
mysteries of Hymen.' Could we, in the corrupt ambiguous 
modern tongue, hope to exhibit any shadow of the old simple, 
true-hearted, merely historical spirit, with which, in perfect 
■ purity of soul, he describes things unattempted yet in prose 
or rhyme, — we could a tale unfold ! Suffice it to say, King 
Gunther, Landlord of the Rhine, felling sheer down from the 
third heaven of hope, finds his spouse the most athletic and 
intractable of women ; and himself, at the close of the adven- 
ture, nowise encircled in her arms, but tied bard and fast, 
hand and foot, in her ^rdle, and hung thereby, at consider- 
able elevation, on a nail in the wall. Let any reader of sen- 
sibility figure the emotions of the royal breast, there as he 
vibrates suspended on his peg, and his inexorable bride sleep- 
ing sound in her bed below ! Towards morning be capit- 
ulates; engaging to observe the prescribed hue of conduct 
with utmost strictness, so he may but avoid becoming a 
laughing-stock to all men. 

No wonder the dread king looked rather grave next 
morning, and received the congratulations of mankind in a 
cold manner. He confesses to Siegfried, who partly suspects 
how it may be, that he has brought the ' evil devil ' home to 
his house in the shape of wife, whereby he is wretched 
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enough. However, there are remedies for all things hut 
death. The ever-serviceable Siegfried undertake^ even here 
tti make the crooked straight. What may not an honest 
friend with Tarnkappe and twelve men's sti-ength perform ? 
Proud Brunhild, nest night, after a fierce contest, owns het^ 
self again vanquished; Gunther is there to reap the fi'uits of 
another's victory; the noble Siegfried withdraws, taking noth- 
ing with him but the luxury of doing good, and (he proud 
queen's Ring and Girdle gained ft'om her in that struggle; 
which small trophies he, with the last infirmity of a noble 
mind, presents to his own fond wife, little dreaming that they 
would one day cost him and her, and all of them, so dear. 
Such readers as take any interest in poor Gunther will be 
gratified to learn, that from this hour .Brunhild's preternat- 
ural faculties quite left her, being all dependent on her 
maidhood ; so tliat any more spear-hurling, or other the 
like extraordinary work, is not to be apprehended from 

If we add, that Siegfried formerly made over to his dear 
Chriemhild the Nibelungeu Hoard, by way of Morgengabe 
(or, as we may say. Jointure) ; and the high-tide, though 
not the honeymoon being past, returned to Netherland with 
his spouse, to he welcomed there with infinite rejoicings, — 
we have gone through as it were the First Act of this 
Tragedy ; and may here pause to look round us for a mo- 
ment. The main characters are now introduced on the 
scene, the relations that bind Iliem tf^ther are dimly 
sketched out: there is the prompt, cheerfully heroic, iniTil- 
nerable and invincible Siegfried, now happiest of men ; the 
high Chriemhild, fitly-mated, and if a moon, revolving glo- 
rious round her sun, or Friedel (joy and darling) ; not with- 
out pride and female aspirings, yet not prouder than one so 
^fted and placed is pardonable for being. On the other 
hand, we have King Gunther, or rather let us say king's- 
mantle Gunther, for never except in that one enterprise of 
courtiflg Brunhild, in which too, without help, he would have 
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cut SO poor a figui-e, does the worthy sovereign show will of 
his own, or character other than that of good potter's clay ; 
farther, the suspicious, forecasting, yet stout and reckless 
Hagen, him with the rapid glances, and these turned not 
too kindly on Siegfried, whose prowess he has used yet 
dreads, whose Nihelungen Hoard he perhaps already covets ; 
lastly, the rigorous and vigorous Brunhild, of whom also 
more is to be feared than hoped. Considering the fierce 
nature of these now mingled ingredients ; and how, except 
perhaps in the case of Gunther, there is no menstruum of 
placid stupidity to soften them ; except in Siegfried, no ele- 
ment of heroic truth to master them and bind them together, 
— unquiet fermentation may readily be apprehended. 

Meanwhile, for a season all is peace and sunshine. Sieg- 
fried reigns in Netheriand, of which his father has surren- 
dered him the crown ; Cbriemhild brings him a son, whom 
in honor of the uncle he christens Gunther, which courtesy 
the uncle and Brunhild repay in kind. The Nibelungen 
Hoard is stiil open and inexhaustible ; Dwarf' Alberich and 
all the Eecken there still loyal ; outward relations friendly, 
internal supremely prosperous : these are halcyon days. 
But, alas, they cannot last. Queen Brunhild, retaining with 
true female tenacity her first notion, right or wrong, re- 
flects one day that Siegfried, who is and shall be nothing 
but her husband's vassal, has for a long while paid him no 
service ; and, determined on a remedy, manages that Sieg- 
fried and his queen shall be invited to a high-tide at Worms, 
where opportunity may chance for enforcing that claim. 
Thither accordingly, after ten years' absence, we find tiiese 
illustrious guests returning! Siegfried escorted by a thou- 
sand Nibelungen Hitters, and farther by his father Siege^ 
mund who leads a train of Netherlanders. Here for elever 
days, amid infinite joustings, there is a true heaven-on-earth 
but the apple of discord is already lying in the knightly ring, 
and two Women, the proudest and keenest-tempered of the 
world, simultaneously stoop to lift it. AventiKre Fourteenth 
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is entitled ' How the two queens rated one another.' Never 
was courtlier Billingsgate uttered, or which came more di- 
rectly home to the business and bosoms of women. The 
subjeet is (hat old story of Precedence, which indeed, from 
the time of Cain and Abel downwards, has wrought such 
effusion of blood and bile both among men and women; 
lying at the bottom of all armaments and battle-fields, 
whether Blenheims and Waterloos, or only plate-displays, 
and tongue-and-eye skirmishes, in the circle of domestic 
Tea ; nay, the very animals have it ; and horses, were Ihey 
but the miserablest ShelHes and Welsh ponies, will not 
graze together till it has been ascertained, by clear fight, 
who is master of whom, and a proper drawing-room eti- 
quette established. 

Brunhild and Chriemhild take lo arguing about tie merits 
of their husbands : tie latter, fondly expatiating on the pre- 
eminence of ber Friedel, how he walks ' like the moon 
among stars ' before all other men, is reminded by her sis- 
ter that one man at least must be excepted, the mighty King 
Gunther of Worms, to whom by his own confession long 
ago at Isenstein, he is vassal and servant. Chriemhild will 
sooner admit that clay is above sunbeams, than any such 
proposition ; which therefore she, in all politeness, requests of 
her sister nevermore to touch upon while she lives. The 
result may be foreseen : rejoinder follows reply, statement 
grows assertion ; flint-sparks have fallen on the dry flax, 
which from smoke bursts into conflagration. The two 
queens part in hottest, though still clear-flaming anger. Not, 
however, to let their anger burn out, but only to feed it 
with more soUd fuel, Chriemhild dresses her forty maids 
in finer than roj'al apparel ; orders out all her husband's 
Eecken ; and so attended, walks foremost to the Minster, 
where mass is to be said ; thus practically asserting that 
she is not only a true queen, but the worthier of the two. 
Brunhild, quite outdone in splendour, and enraged beyond 
all patience, overtakes her at the door of the Minster, with 
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peremptory ordci' [o stop : " before king's wife shall vassal's 
never go." 

Then SMd the (th Chriemhild, Right angry was her mood : 
" Conldest thou hut hold thy peace, It were snrely for thy good; 
Thysalf hast aH pollnted With shHme thj- fair bodye; 
How can a Conoabine By right a Kind's wife be?'' 

" Whom hast thou Concabined?" The King's wife quietly spake; 
" That do I thee," said Chriemhild; " For thy pride and vaunt ing's Bake; 
Who first had thy fair body Was SiegtWtid my bdoTOiJ Man; 
My Brother it was not That thy maidhood from thee waa." 

In proof of which outrageous saying, she produces that 
Eing and Girdle; the innocent conquest of which, as we 
well know, had a far other origin. Brunhild hursts into 
tears; 'sadder day she never saw.' Nay, perhaps a new 
light now rose on her over much that had been dark in her 
late history ; ' she rued full sore that ever she was bom.' 

Here, then, is the black injury, which only blood will 
wash away. The evil fiend has begun his work ; and the 
issue of it lies beyond man's control, Siegfried may pro- 
test his innocence of that calumny, and chastise his indis- 
creet spouse for uttering it even in the heat of anger r the 
female heart is wounded beyond healing ; the old springs of 
bitterness against this hero unite into a fell flood of hale ; 
while he sees tlie sunlight, she cannot know a joyful hour. 
Vengeance is soon offered her: Hagen, who lives only for 
his prince, undertakes this bad service ; by treacherous pro- 
fessions of attachment, and anxiety to guard Siegfried's life, 
he gains from Chriemhild the secret of his vulnerability j 
Siegfried is carried out to hunt ; and in the hour of frank- 
est gaiety is stabbed through the fatal spot ; and, felling the 
murderer lo the ground, dies upbraiding his false kindred, 
yet, with a touching simplicity, recommending his child and 
wife lo their protection. ' " I,et her feel that she is your 
'sister; was there ever virtue in princes, be true to her; 
'for me my Father and my men shiill long wait." The 
' flowers all around were wetted with blood, then he slrug- 
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'gled with death ; not long did he this, the weapon cut him 
'too keen ; so he could speak naught more, the Recke bold 
' and noble.' 

At this point, we might say, ends the Third Act of our 
Tragedy ; the whole stoiy henceforth takes a darker char- 
acter ; it is as if a lone of sorrow and fateful boding became 
more and more audible in its free, light music Evil has 
produced new evil in fatal augmentation : injury is abol- 
ished ; but in its stead there is guilt and despair. Chriem- 
hild, an hour ago so rich, is now robbed of all : her grief is 
boundless as her love has been. No glad thought can ever 
more dwell in her ; darkness, utter night has come over her, 
as she looked into the red of morning. The spoiler took walks 
abroad unpmiiahed ; the bleeding corpse witnesses against 
Hagen, nay he himself cares not lo hide the deed. But who 
is there to avenge the friendless ? Siegfried's Father has 
returned in haste to hts own land ; Chriemhild is now alone 
on the earth, her husband's grave is all that remains to her; 
there only can she ait, as if waiting at the threshold of her 
own dark home ; and in prayers and fears pour out the 
sorrow and love that have no end. Still farther injuries 
are heaped on her: by advice of the crafty Hagen, Gun- 
ther, who had not planned the murder, yet permitted and 
witnessed it, now comes with whining professions of re- 
pentance and good-will ; persuades her lo send for the Nibe- 
lungen Hoard to Worms ; where no sooner is it arrived, 
-than Hagen and the rest forcibly take it from her ; and her 
last trust in affection or truth from mortal is rudely cut away. 
Bent to the earth, she weeps only for her lost Siegfried, 
knows no comfort, but will weep forever. 

One lurid gleam of hope, after long years of darkness, 
breaks in on her, in the prospect of revenge. King Etzel 
sends from his far country to solicit her hand : the embassy 
she hears at first, as a woman of ice might do ; the good 
Rudiger, Etzel's spokesman, pleads in vain that his king is 
the richest of ail earthly kings ; that he is so lonely ' since 
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Frau Helke died ; ' that though a heatheo, he has Chris- 
tians about him, and may one day be converted : till at 
length, when he hints disiantly at the power of Etzel to 
avenge her injuries, she on a sudden becomes all attention. 
Hagen, foreseeing such possibilities, protests against the 
mateh ; but is overruled : Chriemhild departs with Kudi- 
ger for the land of the Huni ■ taking cold leave of her rela 
tions; only two of whom her brothers Grernnt and fJciselher, 
innocent of that murder, does she admit near her a'* convoy 
to the Donau. 

The Nibelungen Hoard has hitherto bePn fatal to ■ill its 
possessors ; to the two soni of Nibelung to Siegfried its 
conqueror : neither does the Bui^undian Royal House fare 
better with it. Already, discords threatening to in e Ha 
gen sees prudent to *mk it in the Ehine, firat tiling oath 
of Gunther and his brothers, that none of tliem shall le^eal 
the hiding-place, while any of the rest is alive. But the 
curse that clave to it could not be sunk there. The Nibe- 
lungen-land is now theirs: they themselves are henceforth 
called Nibelungen ; and this history of their fate is the Nibe- 
lungen Song, or Mbelungen Notk (Nibelungen's Need, ex- 
treme need, or final wreck and abolition). 

The Fifih Act of our strange eventful history now draws 
on. Chriemhild has a kind husband, of hospitable disposi- 
tion, who troubles himself little about her secret feelings and 
intents. With his permission, she sends two minstrels, in- 
viting the Eurgundian Court to a high-lide at Etzel's : she 
has charged the messengers to say that she is happy, and to 
bring all Gunther's champions with them. Her eye was on 
Hagen, but she could not single him from the rest. After 
seven days' delibei-ation, Gunther answers that he will come. 
Hagen has loudly dissuaded the journey, but agmn been 
overruled. ' It is his fate,' says a commentator, ' like Cas- 
' Sandra's, ever to foresee the evil, and ever to be disregarded. 
' He himself shut his ear against the inward voice ; and now 
' his warnings are uttered to the deaf.' He argues long, but 
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in vain ; nay young Gemot hints at last that 1 
originates in personal fea.r : 

Then spaka Von Trooag Hagan : " Nowiaa is U through faar ; 
So you command il. Heroes, Then up, gird on yonr gear; 
I ride with you the foremost Into Khig Etzel's land." 
Since then full many it helm Was shivered by his hand. 

Fi-au Ute's dreams and omens are now unavailing witL 
him ; " whoso heedeth dreams," said Hagen, " of the right 
story wotteth not : " he has computed the worst issue, and 
deiied it. 

Many a little touch of pathos, and even solemn heauty 
lies carelessly scattered in these rhymes, had we space to 
exhibit such here. As specimen of a strange, winding, 
difiuse, yet innocently graceful style of narrative, we had 
translated some considerable portion of this Twenty-fifth 
Aventiure, ' How the Nibelungen marched (fared) to the 
Huns,' into verses as liierai as might be ; which now, alas, 
look mournfully different from the original; almost Mke Sci'ib- 
lerus's shield wlien the barbarian housemaid had scoured it ! 
Nevertheless, to do for the reader what we can, let somewhat 
of that modernised ware, such as it is, be set before him. 
The brave Nibelungen are on the eve of departure ; and 
about ferrying over the Ehine : and here it may be noted 
that Wonns,' with our old Singer, lies not in its true position, 

1 This City of Worms, Imd wa a right imagination, ought tfl be as rener- 
able to us Modama, as any Thebes or Troy was to the Ancients. Whether 
founded by the Gods or not, it is of quite nnltnowti antiquity, and has 
witnessed the most wonderfHil things. Within authentic times, the Ro- 
mans wera here; and if tra<!ition may be crBdil;ed, Attila also; it was the 
seat of the Auatrasian kings ; the frequent residence of Cliarlemagne him- 
self; innumerable Festivals, High-tldea, Tournaments and Imperial DIete 
were held in it, of which latter, one at leaBt, that where Lnther appeared 
in 1521, will be forever reiaembered by all mankind. Nor is Worms more 
femons in history than, a« Indeed we may see hare, it ia in romance; 
whereof many monumenta and vestiges remain to Ihii da^. ' A pleasant 
' meadow there,' says Von der Hagan, ' Is still called Chriemhnd'a ffomn- 
' garlen. The name Warmi itself ia derived (by Legendary Etymology) 
' irom the Dragon, or Worm, which Siegfried slew, the figure of which 
'once formed the City Arms; in past limes, there was also to be seen here 
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but at some dislance from the river ; a piuof at least that he 
was neyer there, and probably sang and lived in some very 
distant region : 

The boats were floating ready, And many men tlierc wore; 
What clothes of price they had Tliey took and slow'd them there, 
Was nerer a rest from toiling Until the eventide, 
Then they took the flood right gaily, Would longar not abide. 

Brave fBnIs and hutches You saw raised on the grnsa, 
Other side the Rhine-stream Th.it oamp it pitched ma ; 
The king to stay a while Was besought of his fiiir wife; 
That night she saw him with her, And never moi-e in life. 



Frau Ute'9 noble sons They had a eerving-inan, 
A brave one and a true : Or ever the march began, 
Ha speaketh to King Gnnther, What for his ear was fit. 
He said; " Woo for this journey, I grieve because of it," 

He Eumold hight, the Sewer, Was known as hero true ; 
He spoke: " Whom shall this people And land be trusted to? 
Woe on't, will naught persuade ye. Brave Reoken, from this road ! 
Frau Chrlemhild's Battering masaaga No good doth aoem to bode." 

' an ancient strong Sietea-Smis (Giant's house), and many a memorial of 
' Siegfried! his Lance, 86 feet long (ulmost 80 English feet), in the Cathe- 
'dcal; his Statue, of gigantic siae, on the Neae laa?™ (Mew Tower) on 
'the Rhine;' &o. &o. 'And lastly the Siegfried's Chapel, in primeval, 
' Pre-Gothic architeoture, not long since pulled down. In the lime of the 
' Meuteraanger) too, the Stadtrath was bound to give every Master, who 
' sang the Lay of Siegfried IMeislerlied mm Siesfrieden, the purport of 
'■which is now unknown) withont mistake, a certain gratuity.' — GS«- 
aoi^ lo the JViSeJunjeii, ^ Wurms. 

One is sorry to learn that this famed Imperial City is no longer Imperial, 
but much fallen in every way from its palmy state; the 30,000 inhabitants, 
to be Ibund there in Gustavus Adoiphus' time, having now decUned into 
some a.SOO, — 'who maintain themselTes hy wine-growing, Rhine-boats, 
tobacco-manufacture, and making sugar-of-lead.' So hard has war, which 
respects nothing, pressed on Woims, ill-placad for safety, on the hostile 
border: Louvois, or Lonis XIV., in 1689, had it utterly devastated ; where- 
by hi the interior, ' spaces that were once covered with buildings are now 
gardens.' — See Cimv. Lexicon, § Wai^at. 
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" Tha land W thee be tnisted, Anrt my fair boy also, 
And serve Ibou weU the women, I tell thee ere 1 go j 
Wbomso thou findest weeping Her heart give eoiofort U>\ 
No harm to one of ns King Elzel's wife will do." 

Tlie ataeda ware standing ready, For the Kinga and for their men; 
With kissas tendareat Took leave fnll many Uian, 
Who, in gallant cheer and hope. To nuurch wei-a nanght afraid: 
Them since that day bew^lleth Many a noble wife and maid. 

Bnt when the rapid Recken Took horse and priukt awtiy. 
The women shent in sorrow You saw behind them stay; 
Of partmg all too long Their hearts to them did tell; 
When grief so great is coming. The mind forbodes not well. 

Nathlesa the bcisk Burgonden All on their may did go, 

Then rose the country over A mickle dole and woei 

On both aides of the hills Woman and man did weep : 

Let their folk do how they list, Tliese gay their course did keep. 

The Nibelungen Recken > Did march with them as well, 

In a thousand glittering banberks. Who at home had ta'en farewell 

Of many a fair woman Should see them never more : 

The woand of her brave Siegfried Did grieve Chriemhilde sore. 

Then 'gan they shape their journey Towards the Biver Maine, 
All on throng Eaat-Franconia, King Gunther and his train; 
Hagen he was their leader, Of old did know the way; 
DankwarC did keep, as marshal. Their ranks in good array. 

As they, from East-Franconia, The Salfleld rode along. 
Might yon have seen them prancing, A bright and lordly throng, 
The Princes and their vassals, All heroes of great fame: 
The twelfth morn brave King Gunfiier Unto tlie Donau came. 

There rode Von Troneg Hagen, The foremost of that boat, 
He was to the Nibelnngen The guide tliey lov'd the most: 
The Kitter keen dismounted. Set tbot on the aandy ground, 
Hia stead to a tree he tied, Look'd wistful all around. 



1 These are the Nil>elnngen propef who had come to Worms with Sieg- 
fried, on the famed bridal journey from Isenstein, long ago. Observe, at 
the same time, tliat ever since the Ntbdmg^ Board was transferred to 
Shine-land, the whole subjects of King Gunther are often called Hibelun- 
gen, and their subsequent history is this li^luagea Song. 
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" What cohqbbI hast thou, brave Hagea," King Gunther then did say, 
" Of thy ov™ wit and cunning? Disheavten nie not, I pray: 
Thyself the ford wilt find ua, If linightly skill it can, 
That safe to yonder shore We may pass both horse and man." 

" To me, I trow," spake Hagsn, " Life hath not grown so chaap, 
To go with will and drown me In riding these waters deepi 
But first, of men some few By this hand of mine shall die, 
In great King Etiei's country. As best good-will have I. 

But bide ye here by the Eiver, Ye Ritters brisk and sound, 
Myself will seek some boatman. If boatman here be found, 
To row ns at his ferry. Across to Qalfrafs land : " 
The Tronager grasped his buckler. Fared forth along the strand. 

He was foil bravely hamess'd, Hiraself he Itnightly bcore, 
With buckler and with helmet. Which bright enough he Vfore; 
And, bound above his hauberk, A weapon broad was seen, 
That out with both its edges. Was never sword so keen. 

Then hither he and thither Saarch'd for the Ferryman, 
He heard a splashing of waters. To watch the same he 'gan. 
It was the white Mer-womeii, That in a fountain clear. 
To oool their fair bodyes, Were merrily bathing here. 

From these Mer-women, who ' skimmed aloof like white 
cygnets ' at sight of him, Hagen snatches up ' their won- 
drous rmmeDt ; ' on condition of returning which, they rede 
him his fortune ; how this expedition is to speed. At first 
favourably : 

She said: " To Ethel's country, Of a truth ye well may hie, 
For here I pledge my hand. Now kill me if I lie, 
That heroes seeking honour Did never arrive thereat 
So richly as ye shall do, BeUeve thou snrely that." 

But no sooner is the wondrous raiment restored them, tlian 
they change iheir tale ; for in spite of that matchless honour, 
it appears every one of" the adventurous Eecken is to perish. 



in shall be left alive, 
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Then spake Von Troneg Hagen, HEs irratli did fiercely Bwell: 
" Such tidings to my mastar I wera right ioatli to tell, 
That in King Et^al's country We ail must lose our life i 
Yet show mo over the water, Thon wise all-knowing imfe." 

Thereupon, seeing him bent on ruin, slie gives directions 
how to find the feny, but withal counsels him to deal warily; 
the feiTy-house stands on the other aide of the river ; the 
boatman, too, is not only the hottest-tempered of men, but 
rich and indolent ; nevertheless, if notliing else will serve, 
let Hagen cat! himself Amelrich, and that name wiU bring 
him. All happens as predicted : the boatman, heedless of 
all shouting and offers of gold clasps, bestirs him lustily at 
the name of Amelrich ; but the more indignant is he, on 
taking-in his fare, to iind it a counterfeit. He orders Hagen, 
if he loves his life, to leap out. 

" Now say not that," apake Ha|(en ; " Right hard am I bested. 
Take from me for good friendship This clasp of gold bo red ; 
And row our thousand heroes And steeds across this river." 
Then spake the wrathful boatman, " That will I aurely never." 

Then one of his oars he Ufted, Right broad it was and long, 
He struck it dowo on Hngen, Did the hero mickle wrong. 
That in the boat he staggered. And alighted on his knee; 
Other such wrathful boatman Did never the Troneger see. 

His proud unbidden guest He would now provoke still tnore, 
He struck his head so stoutly That it Ijrake in twain the oar. 
With strokes on head of Hagen, He wat e, sturdy wiglit: 
Nathtess had Gelfrat > boatman Small proHt of that fight. 

With fiercely raging "pirit The Troneger turn'd him round, 
Clntch'd quick enough ins qoabbard. And a weapon there he found; 
He smote bis head from off him, And cast it on the sand, 
Thus had that wrathful boatmau His death from Hagen's hand. 

Even as Von Troneg Hagen The wrathliil boatman slew. 

The boat whiri'd round to the river, He had work enough to do ; 

Or ever he turn'd it ahorewards. To weary he began, 

But kept full stoutly rowing. The bold King Gunther's mao. 
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He wheel'd it back, brave Hagen, With many a lusty stroke, 
The strong oar, with such rowing, In hia bund asunder brokej 
He fain would raach the Becken, All waiting on the ehore, 
No tackle now he had; Hei,' hovr deftly he spliced the oar, 

With thong from off his buckler! It was a slender band i 
Eight over against a forest He drove the boat to land ; 
Where Gunther's Recken waited, In crowds along the beach; 
Full many a goodly hero Moved down his boat to reach. 

Hagen ferries tliem over himself ' into the unknown land,' 
like a right yare steersman ; yet ever brooding fiercely on 
that prediction of the wild Mer-woman, which had outdone 
even his own dark forebodings. Seeing the Chaplain, who 
alone of them all was to return, standing in the boat beside 
his chappelsoume (pyxes and other sacred furniture), he de- 
termines to belie at least this part of the prophecy, and on 
a. sudden hurls the chaplain overboard. Nay as the poor 
priest swims ailer the boat, be pushes him down, i-egardless 
of all remonstrance, resolved that he shall die. Neverthe- 
less it proved not so : the chaplain made for the other side ; 
when his strength failed, ' then God's hand helped him,' 
and at length he reached the shore. Thus does the stern 
truth sland revealed to Hagen, by the very means he took 
for eluding it : 'he thought with himself these Eecken must 
all lose their lives.' From this time, a grim reckless spirit 
Cakes possession of him ; a course, an audacity, waxing 
more and more into the fixed strength of desperation. The 
passage once finished, he dashes the boat in pieces, and 
casts it in the stream, greatly as the others wonder at him. 

" Why do ye this, good brother? " Said the Bitter Dankwart then; 
" How shall we cross this river, When tha road we come agam? 

1 These apparently insignifloant circumstances, down even to mending 
the oar from his shield, ara preservad with a elngalar fidelity in the most 
distortad editions of the Tale: see, for example, the Danish ballad, £»% 
GrimSiWs Wrsch (translated in the NorSiern AiUiqiMei, p. 3TB, by Mr. 
Jamieson). This 'Hti!' is a brislc intai^'ection, whereby the worthy old 
Singer now and then inlrodnces his own person, when anything very emi- 
nent is going forward. 
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In tbis shipment ' into the unknown land,' there lies, for 
the more penetrating sort of commentators, some hidden 
meaning and allusion. The destruction of the unreturning 
Ship, as of the Ship Argo, of ^neas'a Ships, and the like, 
is a constant feature of such traditions : it is thought, this 
ferrying of the Nihelungen has a reference to old Scandina- 
vian Mythuses ; nay, to the oldest, most universal emblems 
shaped out by man's Imagination ; Hagen the ferryman 
being, in some sort, a type of Death, who ferries over his 
thon^nds and tens of thousands into a Land stUl more 
unknown.' 

But leaving these considerations, let us remark the deep 
fearful interest, which, in gathering strength, rises to a really 
tragical height in the close of this Poem. Strangely has 
the old Singer, in these bis loose melodies, modulated the 
wild narrative into a poetic whole, with what we might call 
true art, were it not ratber an instinct of genius still more 
unerriug. A fateful gloom now hangs over the fortunes of 
the Nihelungen, which deepens and deepens as they march 
onwards to the judgment-bar, till all are engulfed in utter 

Hagen himself rises in tra^c greatness ; so helpful, so 
prompt and strong is he, and true to the death, though with- 
out hope. If sin can ever be pardoned, then that one act of 
his is pardonable ; by loyal faith, by free daring and heroic 
constancy, he has made amends for it. Well does he know 
what is coming ; yet be goes forth to meet it, offers to Euin 
his sullen welcome. Warnings thicken on him, which he 
treats lightly, as things now superfluous. Spite of our love 
for Siegfried, we must pity and almost respect the lost Ha- 
gen, now in his extreme need, and fronting it so nobly. 
■ Mixed was bis hair with a gray colour, bis limbs strong, 
' and threatening his look,' Nay, his sterner qualities are 
1 Sec Von lier HtigenN NHflatigm Hire SedMilvag, &c. 
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beautifully tempered by another feeling, of which till now 
we understood not that he was capable, — the feeling of 
friendship. There is a certain Volker of Alsace here intro- 
duced, not for the first time, yet first in decided energy, who 
is more to Hagen than a brother. This Volker, a courtier 
and noble, is also a Spielmann (minstrel), a Fidelere gut 
(fiddler good) ; and surely the prince of all Fidehres ; in 
trulli a very phosnix, melodious as the soft nightingale, yet 
strong as the royal eagle : for also in the brunt of battle he 
can play tunes ; and, with a Steel Mddlehow, beats strange 
music from the cleft helmets of his enemies. There is, in 
this continual allusion to Votker'a Schwert-jidelbogen (Sword- 
fiddlebow), as rude as it sounds to us, a barbaric greatness 
and depth ; the light minstrel of kingly and queenly halls 
is gay also in the slorm of Fate, its dire rushing pipes and 
whistles to him ; is he not the image of every brave man 
fighting with Necessity, be that duel when and where it may ; 
smiting the fiend with giant strokes, yet every stroke tmmcal? 
— This Volker and Hagen are united inseparably, and defy 
death together. • Whatever Volker said pleased Hagen ; 
whatever Hagen did pleased Volker.' 

But into these last Ten Aventiures, almost like the image 
of a Doomsday, we must hardly glance at present. Seldom, 
perhaps, in the poetry of that or any other age, has a grander 
scene of pity and terror been exhibited than here, could we 
look into it clearly. At every new step new shapes of fear 
arise. Dietrich of Bern meets the Nibelungen on their way, 
with ominous warnings : but warnings, as we said, are now 
superfluous, when the evil itself is apparent and inevitable. 
Chriemhild, wasted and exasperated here into a frightful 
Medea, openly threatens Hagen, but is openly defied by him ; 
he and Volker retire to a seat before her palace, and sit 
there, while she advances in angiy tears, with a crowd of 
armed Huns, to destroy them. But Hagen has Siegfried's 
Balmung lying naked on his knee, the Minstrel also has 
drawn his keen Fiddlebow, and the Huns dare not provoke 
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tho battle, Chriemhild would fain single out Hagen for 
vengeance ; but Hagen, like otber men, stands not alone ; 
and sin is an infection which will not rest with one victim. 
Partakers or not of his crime, the olhers also must share 
his punishinenL Singularly (ouching, in the mean while, is 
King Etzel's ignorance of what every one else understands 
too well ; and how, in peaceful hospitable spirit, he exerts 
himself to testify his joy over these royai guests of his, who 
are bidden hither for far other ends. That night the way- 
worn Nibelungen are sumptuously lodged ; yet Hagen and 
Volker see good fo keep watch : Volker plays them to sleep : 
' under the porch of the house he sat on the stone : bolder 
' tiddler was there never any ; when the tones flowed so 
' sweetly, they all gare him thanks. Then sounded his 
' strings till all the house rang ; his strengtii and the art 
' were great ; sweeter and sweeter he began to play, tiU 
' flitted forth from him into sleep fall many a careworn 
soul.' It was their last lullaby ; they were to sleep no more. 
Armed men appear, but suddenly vanish, in tie night ; as- 
sassins sent hy Chriemhild, expecting no sentinel r it is plain 
that the last hour draws nigh. 

In the morning the Nibelungen are for the Jlinster to 
hear mass ; they are putting on gay raiment ; but Hagen 
tells them a diffei-enf tale : ' " ye must take other garments, 
' Recken ; instead of silk shirts hauberks, for rich mantles 
' your good shields : and, beloved masters, moreover squires 
' and men, ye shall full earnestly go to the church, and plain 
' to Glod the powerful ( Got dem richen) of your sorrow and 
' utmost need ; and know of a surety that death for us is 
' nigh." ' In Etzel's Hall, where the Nibelungen appear at 
the royal feast in complete armour, the Strife, incited by 
Chriemhild, begins ; the first answer to her provocation is 
from Hagen, who hews off the head of her own and Etzel's 
son, making it bound into the mother's bosom : ' then began 
among the Eecken, a murder grim and great.' Dietrich, 
wifh a voice of preternatural power, commands pause ; re- 
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tires with Etzel and Chriemhild ; and now the bloody work 
has free course, i We liave heard of battles, and massacres, 
and deadly struggles in siege and storm ; but seldom has 
even the poet's imagination pictured anything so fierce and 
terrible as this. Host after host, as they enter tliat huge 
vaulted Hall, perish in conflict with the doomed Nibclungen ; 
and ever after the terrific uproar, ensues a still more terrific 
silence. All night, and through morning it lasts. They 
throw the dead from the windows ; blood runs like water ; 
the Hall is set fire to, they quench it with blood, their own 
burning thirst they slake with blood. It is a tumult like the 
Crack of Doom, a thou sand- voiced, wild-stunning hubbub ; 
and, frightful like a Trump of Doom, the Steord-^dlebow 
of Volker, who guards the door, makes music to that death- 
dance. Nor are traits of heroism wanting, and thrilling 
tones of pity and love ; as in that act of Rudiger, Etzel's 
and Chriemhild's champion, who, bound by oath, ' lays his 
soul in God's hand,' and enters that Golgotlia to die fighting 
against his friends ; yet first changes shields with Hagen, 
whose own, also given him by Rudiger in a far other hour, 
had been shattered in the fight. ' When he so lovingly bade 
' give him the shield, there were eyes enough red with hot 
' tears ; it was the last ^ft which Rudiger of Bechelaren 
' gave to any Recke. As grim as Hagen was, and as hard 
' of mind, he wept at this gift which the hero good, so near 
' his last limes, had given Jiim ; full many a noble Eitter 
' began to weep.' 

At last Volker is slain ; they are all slain, save only Ha- 
gen and Gunther, faint and wounded, yet stiil uncouquered 
among the bodies of the dead. Dietrich the wary, though 
strong and invincible, whose Recken too, except old Hilde- 
brand, he now finds are all killed, though he had charged 
them strictly not to mix in the quarrel, at last arms himself 
to finish it. He subdues the two wearied Nibelungen, binds 
them, delivers them to Chriemhild ; ' and Herr Dietrich went 
' away with weeping eyes, worthily from the heroes.' These 
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never saw each other more. Chrierahild demands of Hagen, 
Where the Nibelungen Hoard is ? But he answers her, that he 
has sworn never to dii^close il, while any of her bi-others live. 
" I bring it to an end," said the infuriated woman ; orders 
her brother's head to be struck off, and holds it up to Hagen. 
' " Thou hast it now according to thy will," said Hagen ; 
' " of Ihe Hoard knoweth none but God and I ; from tliee^ 
' she-devil (valejuUnm), shall it forever he hid," ' She kills 
him with his own sword, once her husband's ; and is herself 
struck dead by Hildebrand, indignant at the woe she has 
wrought; King Etzel, there present, not opposing the deed. 
"Whereupon the curtain drops over that wild scene : ' the full 
' highly honoui'ed were lying dead ; the people all had sor- 
' row and lamentation ; in grief had the king's feast ended, 
'as all love is wont to do;' 

JtK Chan in rddit beicheiden Waz aider dn geschack, 
Wfm ritler node wroEBen H'ein^n nion da sach, 
Dor-euo die edela ckaechle If lieben vHzaide lot : 
Da hoi das mare ein aide ; Da itt der Nibelmffe not. 

I cannot say you now What hath befallen since; 
The women all were weeping, And the Ritters and the prince, 
Also the noble squires, Their dear friends lying dead ; 
Here hath tJie story ending; This is the Xibehmifen' > Need. 

We have now finished our slight analysis of this Poem ; 
and hope that readers, who are curious in this matter, and 
ask themselves. What is (lie Nihelwngen ? may have here 
found some outlines of an answer, some help towards farther 
researches of their own. To such readers another question 
will surest itself: Whence this singular production comes 
to us. When and How it originated ? On which point also, 
what little light our investigation has yielded may be sum- 
marily given. 

The worthy Von der Hagen, who may well understand 
the NiMungen better than any other roan, having rendered 
it into the modern tongue, and twice edited it in the original, 
not without collating some eleven manuscripts, and travelling 
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sever'il thou'sands of mile to make the la t edition pprfeet — 
wntea a Book wme jora ago rather boldly deiiomimted 
The Mbelunqen, its Tfeaning for the present and f reier 
wliprfiii not content with any measurable antiquity of (,pii 
turiea he would lain claim an antiquity beyond all bound 
of dated time Ttorkm^ hi wav with teeble mine lamps of 
etymolt^y and the like, he traces back ihe rudiments of his 
beloved Mbelangen, ' to which the flower of his whole life 
has been consecrated,' into the thick darkness of the Scandi- 
navian Nifiheim and Muspelheim, and the Hindoo Cosmog- 
ony i connecting it farther (as already in part we have in- 
cidentally pointed out) with the Ship Argo, with Jupiter's 
goatskin -^gis, the flre-creed of Zerdusht, and even with the 
heavenly Constellations. Hia reasoning is somewhat ab- 
struse ; yet an honest zeal, very considerable learning and 
intellectual force bring him tolerably through. So much he 
renders plausible or probable : that in the Mbdungen, under 
more or less defacement, He fragments, scattered like mys- 
terious Runes, yet still in part decipherable, of the earliest 
Thoughts of men ; that the fiction of the Nibelungen was 
at first a religious or philosophical Mythus; and only in 
later ages, incorporating itself more or less completely with 
vague traditions of real events, took the form of a story, or 
mere Narrative of earthly transactions ; in which last form, 
moi-eover, our actual Nibehmgen Lied is nowise the original 
Narrative, but the second, or even the third redaction of one 
much earlier. 

At what particular era the primeval fiction of the Nibe- 
lungen passed from its Mytholo^cal into its Historical shape ; 
and the obscure spiritual elements of it wedded themselves 
to the obscure remembrances of the Northern Immigrations ; 
and the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac became Twelve Cham- 
pions of Attila's Wife, — there is no fixing with the smallest 
certainty. It is known from history that E^nhart, the sec- 
retary of Charlemagne, compiled, by order of that monarch, 
a collection of the ancient German Songs ; among which, it 
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is fondly believed by antiquaries, this Nihelungm (not in- . 
deed our actual NibeluRgen Lied, yet an older one of similar 
purport), and tlie main traditions of the Heldeabach con- 
nected therewith, may have had honourable place. Un- 
luckily Eginhart's Collection has quite perished, and only 
his Life of the Great Charles, in which this circumstance 
stands not«d, survives to provoke curiosity. One thing is 
certain, Fulco, Archbishop of Rheims, in the year 885, is in- 
troduced as ' citing certtun German books,' to enforce some 
argument of his by instance of ' King Ermerich's crime tow- 
ard his relations;' which King Ermerich and his crime are 
at this day part and parcel of the ' Cycle of German Fic- 
tion,' and presupposed in the Nibelungen} Later notices, of 
a more decisive sort, occur in abundance. Saso Grammati- 
cus, who flourished in the twelfth century, relates that about 
the year 1130, a Saxon minstrel being sent to Seeland, with 
a treacherous invitation from one royal Dane to another ; 
and not daring to violate his oath, yet compassionating the 
victim, sang to him by way of indirect warning ' the Song 
of Chriemhild's Treachery to her Brothers ; ' that is to say, 
the latter portion of the Story which we still read at greater 
length in the existing Nibehtngen lAed. To which direct 
evidence, that these traditions were universally known in the 
twelfth century, nay had been in some shape committed to 
writing, as ' German Books,' in the ninth or rather in the 
eighth, — we have still to add the probability of their being 
'ancient songs,' even at that earliest date; all which may 
perhaps carry us back into the seventh or even sixth cen- 
tury ; yet not farther, inasmuch as certain of the poetic 
personages that figure in them belong historically to the 
fifth. 

Other and more open proof of antiquity lies in the fact, 
that these Traditions are so universally diffused. There are 
Danish and Icelandic versions of them, externally more or 
less altered and distorted, yet substantially real copies, pro- 

' Von dec Hagen'n Nibeiangen, Einleitung, ^ vii. 
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fessing indeed to be borrowed from the German ; in particu- 
lar we have the Nifimga and the Wilkina Saga, composed in 
the thirteenth century, which still in many ways illusti-ate 
the German original. Innumerable other songs and sagas 
point more remotely in the same direction. Nay, as Von 
der Hagen informs us, certain rhymed tales, founded on 
these old adventures, have been recovered from popular reci- 
tation, in the Faroe Islands, within these few years. 

If we ask now, What lineaments of Fact still exist in 
these Ti-aditions ; wliat are the Historical events and per- 
sons which our primeval Mythuses have here united with, 
and so strangely metamorphosed? the answer is unsatisfac- 
tory enough. The great Northern Immigrations, unspeakably 
momentous Had glorious as they were for the Germans, have 
wellnigh faded away utterly from all vernacular records. 
Some traces, nevertheless, some names and dim shadows of 
occurrences in that grand movement, still linger here ; which, 
in such circumstances, we gather with avidity. There can 
be no doubt, for example, but this ' Etzel, king of Hunland,' 
is the Attila of history ; several of whose real achievements 
and relations are faintly yet still recognisably pictured forth 
in these Poems. Thus his first queen is named Halke, and 
in the Scandinavian versions, Herka ; which last (Erca) is 
also the name that Priscus gives her, in the well-known ac- 
count of his Embassy to Attila. Moreover, it is on his 
second marriage, which had in fact so mysterious and tragi- 
cal a chai'acter, that the whole catastrophe of the Nibdungen 
turns. It is true, the ' Scourge of God ' plays but a tame 
part here ; however, his great acts, though all past, are still 
visible in their fruits : besides, it is on the Northern or Ger- 
man personages that tlie tradition chiefly dwells. 

Taking farther into account the general ' Cycle,' or System 
of Northern Tradition, whereof this Mbelungen is the centre 
and keystone, there is, as indeed we saw in the Heldenhtck, 
a certain Kaiser Ottnit and a Dietrich of Bern ; to whom 
also it seems unreasonable to deny historical existence. This 
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Bern (Verona), as well as the Bahmschlachl (Battle of 
RavcQiia), is continually figuring in these fictions; though 
whether under Ottnit we are to understand Odoacer the 
vanquisheJ, and nnder Dietrich of Bern Theodoricus Vero- 
nensis, the victor both at Verona and Eavenna, is by no 
means so indubitable. Chronological difficulties atand macb 
in the way. For our Dietrich of Bern, as we saw in the 
Wibelungen, is i-epresented as one of Etzel's Champions ; 
now Aitila died about the year 450 ; and this Ostrc^th 
Theodoi'ic did not fight his gi'eat Battle at Verona till 489 ; 
that of Kavenna, which was followed by a three years' siege, 
happening next year. So that before Dietrich could be- 
come Dietrich of Bern, Elzel had been gone almost half a 
century from llie scene. Startled by this anachronism, some 
commentators have Ushed out another Theodoric, eighty years 
prior to him of Verona, and who actually served in Attila's 
hosts, with a retinue of Goths and Germans; with which 
new Theodoric, however, the old Ottnit, or Odoacer, of the 
Hddenbuck must, in his turn, part company ; whereby the 
case is no whit mended. Certain it seems, in the mean time, 
that Dietrich, which signifies Eich in People, is the same 
name whicli in Greek becomes Theodoricus ; for at first 
(as in Procopius) this very Theodoricus is always written 
eeHiepiz, which almost exactly corresponds with the German 
sound. But sueh are the inconsistencies involved in both 
hypotheses, that we are forced to conclude one of two things : 
either that the Singers of those old Lays were little versed 
in the niceties of History, and unambitious of passing for 
authorities therein ; which seems a remarkably easy conclu- 
sion : or else, with Lessing, that they meant some quite other 
series of persons and transactions, some Kaiser Otto, and his 
two Anti-Kwsers (in the twelfth century) ; which, from what 
has come to light since Lessing's day, seems now an unten- 
able position. 

However, as concerns the Nibelungen, the most remark- 
able coincidence, if genuine, remaitis yet to be mentioned. 
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' Tliwortz,' a Hungarian Chronicler (or perhaps Chronicle), 
of we know not what authority, relates, ' that Attila left his 
kingdom to his two aons Chaba and Aladar, the former by 
a Grecian mother, (he iatter by Kremheilch (Chriemhild) a 
German ; that Theodoric, one of his followers, sowed dis- 
sension between them ; and, along with the Teutonic hosts, 
took part with his half-countryman tbe younger son ; where- 
upon rose a great slaughter, which lasted for fifteen days, 
and terminated in the defeat of Cliaba (the Greek), and his 
flight into Asia.' ^ Could we but put faith in this Thwortz, 
we might fancy that some yague rumour of that Kremheilch 
tragedy, swoln by the way, hud reached the German ear 
and imagination; where, gathering round oldnr Ideas and 
Mythuses, as Matter round its Spirit, the fir,-.t rude form of 
Gkriemhilds's Reeenge and the Wreck of the Nihelungen 
bodied itself forth in Song. 

Thus any historical light emitted by these old Fictions is 
little better than darkness risible ; sufficient at most to indi- 
cate that great Northern Immigrations, and wars and rumours 
of war have been j but nowise how and what they have 
been. Scarcely clearer is the special history of the Fic- 
tions themselves; where they were first put together, who 
have been their successive redactors and new-modellers. 
Von der Hagen, as we said, supposes that there may have 
been three several series of such. Two, at all events, are 
clearly indicated. In their present shape, we have interna] 
evidence that none of these poems can be older tlian the 
twelfth century ; indeed, great part of the Hero-hook can be 
proved to be considerably later. With this last it is undei- 
stood that Wolfram von Escbenbach and Heinrich von Ofter- 
dmgen, two singers otherwise noted in that era, were largely 
concerned ; but neither is there any demonstration of this 
vague belief: while again, in regard to the Author of our 
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actual NiMungen not so much aa a plausible conjecture can 
be formed. 

Some vote for a certain Conrad von Wiirzburg ; others for 
the above-named Eschenbach and Ofterdingen \ others again 
for Klingsolir of Ungerland, a minstrel who once passed for 
a magician. Against all and each of which hypotheses there 
are objections ; and for none of them the smallest conclusive 
evidence. Who this gifted singer may have been, only in so 
far as his Work itself proves that there was but One, and the 
style points l« the latter half of tlie twelftli century, — remains 
altogether dark ; the unwearied Von der Hagen himself, after 
fullest investigation, gives for verdict, ' we know it not.' Con- 
sidering (he high worth of the Nibehmgen, and how many 
feeble balladmongers of that SwaUan Era have transmitted 
us their names, so total an oblivion, in this infinitely more 
important case, may seem surprising. But those Mnnelieder 
(Love-songs) and Pi-ovenjal Madrigals were the Court Poe- 
try of that time, and gained honour in high places ; while the 
old National Traditions were common property and plebeian, 
and to sing them an unrewarded labour. 

Whoever he may be, let him have our gratitude, our love. 
Looking back with a farewell glance, over that wondrous old 
Tale, with its many-coloured texture ' of joyances and high- 
tides, of weeping and of woe,' so skilfully yet artlessly knit 
up into a whole, we cannot but repeat that a true epic spirit 
lives in it ; that in many ways it has meaning and charms for 
us. Not only as the oldest Tradition of Modem Europe, does 
it possess a high antiquarian interest; but farther, and even 
in the shape we now see it under, unless the ' Epics of the 
Son of Fingal ' had some sort of authenticity, it is our oldest 
Poem also ; the earliest product of these New Ages, which 
mi its own merits, both in form and essence, can be named 
Poetical. Considering its chivalrous, romantic tone, it may 
rank as a piece of literary composition, perhaps considerably 
higher than the Spanish Cid ; taking in its historical signifi- 
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cauce, and deep ramifications into the remote Time, it I'anks 
indubitably and greatly higher. 

It has been called a Northern Miad; but except in the 
feet that both poems hare a narrative character, and both sing 
'the destructive rage' of men, the two have scarcely any sim- 
ilarity. The Singer of the Nibelwngm is a far different per- 
son from Homer ; far inferior both in culture and in genius. 
Nothing of the glowing imagery, of the fierce bursting energy, 
of the mingled fire and gloom, that dwell in the old Greek, 
makes its appearance here. The German Singer is compar- 
atively a simple nature ; has never penetrated deep into life ; 
never ' questioned Fate ; ' or struggled with fearful mysteries ; 
of all which we find traces in Homer, still more in Shak- 
speare ; but with meek believing submission, has taken the 
Universe as he found it represented to hira ; and rejoices with 
a fine childlike gladness in the mere outward shows of things. 
He has little power of delineating character ; perhaps lie had 
no decisive vision thereof. His persons are superficially dis- 
tinguished, and not altogether without generic difierence ; but 
the portraiture is imperfectly brought out ; there lay no true 
living original within him. He lias little Fancy ; we find 
scarcely one or two similitudes in his whole Poem ; and these 
one or two, which moreover are repeated, betoken no special 
faculty that way. He speaks of the 'moon among stars;' 
says often, of sparks struck from sleel armour in battle, and 
so forth, that they were wie es wehte der wind, ' as if the wind 
were blowing them,' We have mentioned Tasso along with 
him ; yet neither in this case is there any close resemblance ; 
the lig|it playful grace, still more the Italian pomp and sunny 
luxuriance of Tasso are wanting in the other. His are hum- 
ble wood-notes wild; no nightingale's, but yet a sweet sky- 
hidden lark's. In all the rhetorical gifts, to say nothing 
of rhetorical attainments, we should pronounce him even 

Nevertheless, a noble soul he must have been, and fur- 
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nished with far more e ential leqtisitc for PoPtry than 
these are namely with thi. heiit and feehng of a Poet. 
He has a eleir eye for the Beautiful aiii True \11 uiiifes it- 
self gracefully and compactly in his imagination : it is strange 
with what careless felicity he winds his way in that complex 
Narrative, and be the subject what it will, comes through 
it unsullied, and with a smile. His great strength is an un- 
conscious instinctive strength ; wherein truly lies his highest 
merit. The whole spirit of Chivalry, of Love, and hertric 
Valour, must have lived in him, and inspired him. Every- 
where he shows a noble Senaibilily; the sad accents of part- 
ing friends, the lamentings of women, the high daring of men, 
all that is worthy and lovely prolongs itself in melodious 
echoes through his heart. A true old Singer, and taught 
of Nature herself! Neither let us call him an inglorious 
Milton, since now he is no longer a mute one. What good 
were it that the four or five Letters composing his Name 
could be printed, and pronounced, wilb absolute certainty ? 
All that was mortal in him is gone utterly ; of his life, and 
its environment, as of the bodily labemacle he dwell in, the 
very ashes remain not: like a fair heavenly Apparition, 
which indeed he vas, he has melted into air, and only the 
Voice he uttered, in virtue of its inspired gifi, yet lives and 
will live. 

To the Germans this 2^i6elungeti S<mff is natui-ally an ob- 
ject of no common love ; neither if they sometimes overvalue 
it, and vague antiquarian wonder is more common than just 
criticism, should the fault be too heavily visited. After long 
ages of conoealmeni, they have found it in the remote wilder- 
ness, still standing like the trunk of some almost antediluvian 
oak; nay with boughs on it still green, after all the wind 
and weather of twelve hundred years. To many a patri- 
otic feeling, which lingers fondly in solitary places of the 
Past, it may well be a rally in g-point, and ' Lovers' Trt/sting' 

For us also it has its worth. A creation from tlie old 
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ages, sfill bright and balmy, if we visit it ; and opening into 
the first History of Europe, of Mankind. Thus all is nol 
oblivion ; but on the edge of the abyss, that separates the 
Old world from the New, (here hangs a fair Rainbow-land ; 
which also, in curious repetitions of itself {twice over, say the 
critics), as it were in a secondary and even a ternary reflex, 
sheds some feehle twilight far into the deeps of the primeval 
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GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIKS.i 

[1831.] 

It is not with Herr Soltau'a work, and its merits or demerits, 
that we here purpose to concern ourselves. The old Low- 
German Apologue was already familiar under many shapes ; 
in versions into Latin, English and ali modern tongues : if 
it now comes before our German friends under a new shape, 
and they can read it not only in Gottsched's prosaic Prose, 
and Goethe's poetic Hexameters, but also ' in the metre 
of the original,' namely, in Doggerel ; and this, as would 
appear, not without comfort, for it is ' the second edition ; ' — 
doubtless the Germans themselves will look to it, will direct 
Herr Sollau aiight in his praiseworthy labours, and, with all 
suitable speed, forward him from his second edition into a 
third. To ns strangers the fact is chiefly interesting, as an- 
other little mementfl of the indestructible vitality there is in 
worth, however rude ; and to stranger Eeviewers, as it brings 
that wondrous old Fiction, with so much else that holds of it, 
once more specifically into view. 

The Apologue of Reynard the Fox ranks undoubtedly 
amons; the most remarkable Books not only as a German, 
but in all senses a« a Europein one ; and yet for us per- 
haps its eitrm'.ic hi'.toricil tharacter is even more note- 
worthy than its intnnaic In Literary History it forms, so 

■ FoBEirs QuARTPRT Y Kkvifw No 16. — Reinecke. der Fudis, aber- 
Ktit HHi i) H Soft (Revi ard ttie Fos, triinslated by D. W. Soltauj. 
ad edit on 8vo Ln eburg 18^0 
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to speak, the culminating point, or highest manifestation of 
a Tendency which had ruled the two prior centuries : ever 
downwards from the last of the HohenataufFen Emperors, and 
the end of their Swahian Era, to the borders of the Reforma- 
tion, rudimenls and fibres of thia singular Fable are seen, 
among innumerable kindred things, fashioning themselves to- 
gether ; and now, after three other centuries of actual exist- 
ence, it still stands visible and entire, venerable in itself, and 
the enduring memorial of much that has proved more perish- 
able. Thus, naturally enough, it figures as the representative 
of a whole group that historically cluster round it ; in studying 
its significanee, me study tliat of a whole intellectual period. 

As this section of German Literature closely connects it- 
self with the corresponding section of European Literature, 
and indeed offers an expressive, characteristic epitome there- 
of, some insight into it, were such easily procurable, might 
not be witliout profit. No Literary Historian that we know 
of, least of all any in England, having looked much in this 
direction, either as concerned Giermany or other countries, 
whereby a long space of time, once busy enough and full of 
life, now lies barren and void in men's memories, — we shall 
here endeavour to present, in such clearness as first attempts 
may admit, the result of some slight researches of our own in 

Tlie Troubadour Period in general Literature, to which 
the Swabian Era in Gei-man answers, has, especially within 
the last generation, attracted inquiry enough ; the French 
have their Eaynouards, we our Webers, the Germans their 
Hangs, Graters, Langs, and numerous other Collectors and 
Translators of Mnndieder ; among whom Ludwig Tieck, 
the foremost in far other provinces, has not disdained to take 
the lead. We shall suppose that this Literary Period is 
pariialiy known to all readers. Let each recall whatever he 
has learned or figured regarding it ; represent to himself that 
brave young heyday of Chivalry and Minstrelsy, when a 
stern Barbarossa, a stern Lion-heart, sang sirventes, and 
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with the hand that could wield the sword and sceptre twanged 
the melodious strings ; when knighU-eri'ant tilted, and ladies' 
eyes rained bright influences; and suddenly, as at sunrise, 
the whole Earth had grown vocal and musical. Then truly 
was the time of singing come ; for princes and prelates, em- 
perors and squires, the wise and the simple, men, women 
and children, all sang and rhymed, or delighted in hearing it 
done. It was a universal noise of Song ; as if (he Spring of 
Manhood had arrived, and warblings from every spray, not 
indeed without infinite twitterings also, which, except their 
gladness, had no music, were bidding it welcome. This was 
the SwaUan Era ; justly reckoned not only superior to all 
preceding eras, but properly the First Era of Gei-man Litera- 
ture. Poclry had at length found a home in the life of men ; 
and every pure soul was inspired by it ; and in words, or 
still better, in actions, strove to give it utterance. 'Be- 
'lievers,' says Tieck, 'sang of Faith; Lovers of Love; 
' Knights described knightly actions and battles ; and loving, 
'believing knights were their chief audience. The Spring, 
' Beauty, Gmety, were objects that could never tire ; great 
'duels and deeds of arms carried away every hearer, the 
'more surely the stronger they were painted; and as the 
'pillars and dome of the Church encircled the flock, so did 
ReUgion, as the Highest, encircle Poetry and Reality ; and 
'every heart, in equal love, humbled itself before hei-.'i 

Let the reader, we say, fancy all this, and moreover that, 
as earthly things do, it is all passing away. And now, from 
this extreme verge of the SwaMan Era, let us look forward 
into the inane of the next two centuries, and see whether 
there also some shadows and dim forms, significant in their 
kind, may not begin to grow visible. Already, as above 
indicated, Reineehe de Fos rises clear in the distance, as the 
goal of our survey ; let us now, restricting ourselves to the 
German aspects of the matter, examine what may lie be- 
tween. 

1 Minndieder aus dem Schwabisclten ZeUaltsr. {Vorrede, s.) 
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Conrad the FourOi, who died in l-2:i4, was ihe last of the 
Swabian Emperors; and Conratlin Lis son, grasping too 
early at a Southern Crown, perished on the scaffold at Na- 
ples in 1268; with which stripling, more fortunate in song 
than in war, and wliose death, or mnrder, with fourteen years 
of other cruelty, the Sicilian Vespers so frightfally avenged, 
the imperial line of the Hohenslauffen came to an end. Their 
House, as we have seen, gives name to a Literary Era ; and 
truly, if dates alone were regarded, we might reckon it much 
more than a name. For with this change of dynasty, a great 
change in (5erman Literature hegins to indicate itself ; the fall 
of the Hohenstauffen is close followed by the decay of Poetry ; 
as if that fair dowerage and umbrage, whjch blossomed far 
and wide round Ihe Swabian Family, had in Tery deed de- 
pended on it for growth and life ; and now, the stem being 
felled, the leaves also were languishing, and soon to wither and 
drop away. Conradin, as his father and his grandfather had 
been, was a singer ; some lines of his, though he died in his 
sixteenth year, have even come down to us ; but henceforth 
no crowned poet, except, long afterwards, some few with 
cheap laurel-crowns, is to be met with ; the Gay Science was 
visibly declining. In such times as now came, the court and 
the great could no longer patronise it ; the polity of the Em- 
pire was, by one convulsion after another, all but utterly dis- 
membered ; ambitious nobles, a sovereign without power; 
contention, violence, distress, everywhere prevailing. Richard 
of Cornwall, who could not so much eb keep hold of his scep- 
tre, not to .speak of swaying it wisely ; or even the brave 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, who manfully accomplished both these 
duties, had other work to do than sweet singing. Gay Wars 
of the Warthurg were now changed (o stern Baides of the 
Marehfeld; in bis leisure hours a good Emperor, instead of 
twanging harps, must hammer from his helmet the dints it 
bad got in bis working and fighting hours.' Amid such rude 
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tumults the Minne-Soag could not but change its scene and 
tone; if, indeed, it continued at all, which, however, it 
scarcely did ; for now, no longer united in courtly choir, it 
seemed to lose both its sweetness and its force, gradually be- 
came mute, or in remote obscure comers lived on, feeble and 
inaudible, till after several centuries, when under a new title, 
and with far inferior claims, it again solicits some notice 
from us. 

Doubtless, in this posture of affairs political, the progress 
of Literature could be little forwarded from without ; in some 
directions, as in that of Court-Poetry, we may admit that it 
was obstructed or altogether slopped. But why not only 
Courl-Poetry, but Poetry of all sorts should have declined, 
and as it were gone out, is quite another question ; to which, 
indeed, as men must have their theory on everything, an- 
swer has often been attempted, but only with partial success. 
To most of the German Literary Historians this so ungenial 
condition of the Court and Government appears enough : by 
the warliie, altogether practical character of Rudolf, by the 
imbecile ambition of his successors, by the general prevalence 
of feuds and lawless disorder, the death of Poetry seems fully 
accounted for. In which conclusion of theirs, allowing all 
force to the grounds it rests on, we cannot but perceive that 
there lurks some fallacy: the fellacy namely, so common 
in these limes, of deducing the inward and spiritual exclu- 
sively from the outward and material ; of tacitly, perhaps 
unconsciously, denying all independent force, or even life, to 
the former, and looking out for the secret of its vicissitudes 
solely in some circumstance belonging to the latter. Now it 
cannot he too often repeated, where it continues still un- 
known or forgotten, that man has a soul as certainly as he 

conquered find stain by Puiiolf of HapebnrE, at that time mucli left to bis 
own resources; wbosa talent for mending helmets, however, is perhaps 
bnt a poeUcal tradition. Curions, moreover: it was here BR«in, atl«r 
mora than fire centnries, that (he Honse of Hapsbnrg received ita worst 
overthrow, and from a new and greater Rudolf, namely, from Napoieon, at 
Wagram, which lies in the middle of thia same Marehfeld. 
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has a body ; nay, mueli more certainly ; that properly it is the 
course of his unseen, spiritual life, which informs and rules 
his external visible life, rather than receives rule from it; 
in which spiritual life, indeed, and not in any outward action 
or condition arising from it, the true secret of his history lies, 
and is to be sought atler, and indefinitely approached. Poetry 
above all, we should have known long ago, is one of those 
mysterious things whose origin and developments never can 
be what we call explained ; often it seems to us like the 
wind, blowing where it lisls, coming and departing with little 
or no regard to any the most cunning theory that has yet 
been devised of it Least of ail does it seem to depend on 
court-patronage, the form of government, or any modification 
of polities or econonnics, catholic as these influences have now 
become in our philosophy ; it lives in a snow-clad sulphurous 
Iceland, tuid not in a suniiy wine-growing France ; flourishes 
under an arbitrary Elizabeth, and dies out under a constitu- 
tional George ; Philip II. has his Cervantes, and in prison ; 
Washington and Jackson have only their Coopers and 
Browns. Why did Poetry appear so brightly after the Bat- 
tles of Thermopyl* and Salamis, and quit* turn away her 
face and wings from those of Lexington and Bunker's Hill ? 
We answer, the Greeks were a poetical people, the Amer- 
icans are not ; that is to say, it appeared because it did ap- 
pear ! On the whole, we could desire that one of two things 
should happen : Either that our theories and genetic histories 
of Poelry should henceforth cease, and mankind rest satis- 
fied, once for all, with Dr. Cabaois' theory, which seema to 
be the simplest, that ' Poetry is a product of the smaller 
intestines,' and must be cultivated medically by the exhibi- 
tion of castor-oil : Or else that, in future speculations of this 
kind, we should endeavour to start with some recognition of 
the fatt, once well known, and still in words admitted, that 
Poetiy is Inspiration ; has in it a cerlajn spirituality and 
divinity which no dissecting-knife will discover ; arises in the 
most secret and most sacred region of man's soul, as it were 
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in our Holy of Holies ; and as for esternal things, depends 
only on such as can operate in that region ; among which it 
will be found that Acts of Parliament, and the state of the 
Smithfieid Markets, nowise play the chief part., 

With regard to this change in German Literature especially, 
it is to be remarked, that the phenomenon was not a Glerman, 
but a European one ; whereby we easily infer so much at 
least, that the roots of it must have lain deeper than in any 
change from Hohenstanffen Emperors to Hapsburg ones. 
For now the Troubadours and Trouveres, as well as the 
Minnesingers, were sinking into silence ; the world seems to 
have rhymed itself out ; those chivalrous roundelays, heroic 
tales, mythologies, and quaint love-sicknesses, had grown un- 
profitable to the ear. In fact, Chivalry itself was in the 
wane ; and with it that gay melody, like its other pomp. 
More earnest business, not sportfully, but with harsh en- 
deavour, was now to be done. The graceful minuet-dance 
of Fancy must give place to the toilsome, thorny pilgrimage 
of Understanding. Life and its appurtenances and posses- 
sions, which had been so admired and besung, now disclosed, 
the more they came to be investigated, the more conlradic- 
tions. The Church no longer rose with its pillars, 'like a 
venerable dome over the united flock ; ' but, more accurately 
seen into, was a strait prison, full of unclean creeping things ; 
against which thraldom all better spirits could not but mur- 
mur and struggle. Everywhere greatness and lillleness 
seemed so inexplicably blended ; .Nature, like the Sphins, 
her emblem, with her fair woman's fece and neck, showed 
also the claws of a lioness. Now too her Riddle had been 
propounded ; and thousands of subtle, disputatious School- 
men were striving earnestly to rede it, that they might live, 
morally live, tliat the monster might not devour them. 
These, like strong swimmers, in boundless bottomless vor- 
tices of Logic, swam manfully, but could not get to land. 

On a belter course, yet with the like aim, Physical Science 
was also unfolding itself. A Eoger Bacon, an Albert the 
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Great, are cheering appearances in this era ; not blind to the 
greatness of Nature, yet no longer with poetic reverence of 
her, but venturing fearlessly into her recesses, and extorting 
from her many a secret ; the first victories of that long series 
which is to naake man more and more her King. Thus 
everywhere we have the image of contest, of effort. The 
spirit of man, which once, in peaceful, loving communion 
with the Universe, had uttered forth its gladness in Song, 
now feels hampered and hemmed-in, and struggles vehe- 
mently to make itself room. Power is the one tiling need- 
ful, and that Knowledge which is Power : thus also Intellect 
becomes the grand faculty, in which all the others are well- 
nigh absorbed. 

Poetry, which ha*; been defined as ' tlie harmonious unison 
of Man with Nature,' could not flourish in this temper of the 
times. The number of poets, or rather versifiers, henceforth 
greatly diminishes ; their style also, and topics, are different 
and less poetical. Men wish to he practically instructed 
rather than poetically amused : Poetry itself must assume a 
preceptorial chsiracter, and teach wholesome saws and moral 
maxims, or it will not he listened to. Singing for the song's 
sake is now nowhere practised ; but in its stead there is 
everywhere the jar and bustle of argument, investigation, 
contentious activity. Such throughout the fourteenth cen- 
tury is the general aspect of mind over Europe. In Italy 
alone is there a splendid exception ; the mystic song of 
Dante, with its stern indignant moral, is followed by the light 
love-rhymes of Petrarch, the Troubadour of Italy, when this 
class was estmct elsewhere the master minds of that coun- 
try, peculiar in its sociil and moral condition, still more in 
Its relations to classical Antiquity, pursue a course of their 
own But only th>» mi*ter minds ; for Italy too has its 
Dialecticians, and projectors, and reformers ; nay, after Pe- 
triich, these fake the lead , and there as elsewhere, in their 
discord', and l<iud a-siduous toil the voice of Poetry dies 
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To search out the causes of this great revolution, which 
lie not in Politics nor Statistics, would lead us far beyond 
our depth. Meanwhile let us remark that the change is 
nowise to be considered as a relapse, or fall from a higher 
state of spiritual culture to a lower; but rather, so (ar as we 
have objects to compai'e it with, as a quite natural progress 
and higher development of culture. In the history of the 
universal mind, there is a certain analogy to that of the in- 
dividual. Our first self-consciousness is the first revelation 
to U3 of a whole universe, wondrous and altogether good ; it 
is a feeling of joy and new-found strength, of mysterious 
infinite hope and capability ; and in all men, either by word 
or act, expresses itself poetically. The world without us and 
within us, beshone by the young light of Love, and all in- 
stinct with a divinity, is beautiful and great ; it seems for us 
a boundless happiness that we are privileged to live. This 
is tlie season of generous deeds and feelings ; which also, on 
the lips of the gifted, form themselves into musical utterance, 
and give spoken poetry as well as acted. NoiJiing is calcu- 
lated and measured, but all is loved, believed, appropriated. 
All action is spontaneous, high sentiment a sure, imperish- 
able good ; and tjius the youth stands, like the First Man, in 
bis fair Garden, giving Names to the bright Appearances of 
this Universe which he has inherited, and rejoicing in it as 
glorious and divine. Erelong, howevei-, comes a harsher 
tima Under tiie first beauty of man's life appears an in- 
finite, earnest rigour : high sentiment will not avail, unless it 
can continue to be translated into noble action ; which prob- 
lem, in the destiny appointed for man born to toil, is difficult, 
interminable, capable of only approximate solution. "What 
flowed softly in melodious coherence when seen and sung 
from a distance, proves rugged and unmanageable when 
practically handled. The fervid, lyrical gladness of past 
years gives place to a collected thou ghtfuln ess and energy ; 
nay often, — so painful, so unexpected are the contradictions 
everywhere met with, — to gloom, sadness and anger; and 
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not til] after long struggles and liaiii-contested victories is the 
youth chaagcd into a man. 

Without pushing the comparison too far, we may say that 
in the culture of the European mind, or in Literature which 
is the symbol and product of this, a certain similarity of prog- 
ress is manifested. That tuneful Chivalry, that high cheer- 
ful devotion to the Godlike in heaven, and to Women, its 
emblems on earth; those Crusades and vernal Iiove-songs 
were the heroic doings of the world's youth ; to which also 
a corresponding manhood succeeded. Poetic recognition is 
followed by scientiiic examination : the reign of Fancy, with 
its gay images, and graceful, capricious sports, has ended; 
and now Understanding, which when reunited to Poetry, will 
one day become Reason and a nobler Poetry, has to do its 
part. Meantime, while there is no such union, but a more 
and more widening controversy, prosaic discoi-d and the un- 
musical sounds of labour and effort are alone audible. 

The era of the Troubadours, who in Germany are the 
Minnesingers, gave place in that country, as in all others, to 
a period which we might name the Didactic ; for Literature 
now ceased to he a festal melody, and addressing itself rather 
to the intellect than to the heart, became as it were a school- 
lesson. Instead of that cheerful, warbling Song of Love and 
Devotion, wherein nothing was taught, but all wa'! believed 
and worshipped, we have henceforth only wise Apologues, 
Fables, Satires, Exhortations and all manner of edifying 
Moralities. Poetry, indeed, continued still to bo the form 
of composition for all that can be named Literature ; except 
Chroniclers, and others of that genus, valuable not as doers 
of the work, but as witnesses of the work done, these 
Teachers all wrote in verse : nevertheles.s, in general there 
are few elements of Poetry in their performances ; the 
internal structure has nothing poetical, is a mere business- 
like prose ; in the rhyme alone, at most in the occasional 
graces of expression, could we discover that it reckoned 
itself poetical. In fact, we may say that Poetry, in the old 
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sense, had now iltog'-thi,! gone out of tight in (eai ot her 
heavenly vesture and Ariel hatp he had put un earthly 
weeds, and wilked ibrood w ith lerula and hom book It 
was long befoie this new guise would sit well on her only 
in late ceDtuiies that she ciuld fashion it into be<Luty and 
learn to moie with it inl mount with it gracefully a^ of 
old. 

Looking now more specially to our historical lask if we 
inquire how fai into the subsequent time this Di lactic Period 
extended, no precise answer can well be given. On this side 
there seem do positive limits to it ; with many superficial 
modifications, the same fundamental element pervades all 
spiritual efibrts of mankind through the following centuries. 
We may say that it is felt even in the Poetry of our own 
time ; nay, must be felt through all time ; inasmuch as In- 
quiry once awakened cannot fall asleep, or exhaust itself; 
thus Literature must continue to have a didactic character ; 
and the Poet of these days is he who, not indeed by me- 
chanical but by poetical methods, can instruct us, can more 
and more evolve for us the mystery of our Life. However, 
after a certain space, this Didactic Spirit in Literature can- 
not, as a historical partition and landmark, be available here. 
At the era of the Beformaljon, it reaches its acme ; and, in 
singular shape, steps forth on the high places of Public 
Business, and amid storms and thunder, not without bright- 
ness and true fire from Heaven, convulsively renovates the 
world. This is, as it were, the apotheosis of the Didactic 
Spirit, where it first attains a really poetical concentration, 
and stimulates mankind into heroism of word and of action 
also. Of the latt«r, indeed, still more than of the former ; 
for not till a much more recent time, almost till our own 
time, has Inquiry in some measure again reconciled itself to 
Belief; and Poetry, though in detached tones, aiisen on us, 
as a true musical Wisdom. Thus is the deed, in certain cir- 
cumstances, readier and greater than the word : Action 
strikes fiery light from the rocks it has to hew through; 
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Poetry reposes in the skyey splendour which that rough 
passage has led to. But after Luther's day, this Didactic 
Tendency ^ain sinks to a lower level ; mingles with mani- 
fold other tendencies ; among which, admitting that it still 
forms the main stream, it is no longer ao preeminent, positive 
and universal, as properly to characterise the whole. For 
minor Periods and subvisions in Literary History, other 
more superficial characteristics must, from time to time, be 

Neither, examining the other limit of this Period, can we 
say specially where it begins ; for, as usual in these things, 
it begins not at once, but by degrees : Kings' reigns and 
changes in the form of Government have their day and date; 
not so changes in the spiritual condition of a people. The 
Minnesinger Period and the Didactic may be said to com- 
mingle, as it were, to overlap each other, for above a cen- 
tury: some writers partially belonging to the latter class 
occur even prior to the times of Friedrich II. ; and a certain 
echo of the Minne-song had continued down to Manesse's 
day, under Ludivig the Eivirian 

Thus fi m thp Mmne^iingers to the Church Eef ime s we 
have a wide apace (f between Iwo ind three centune m 
which, of course it is impossible for us to do more than 
point out one or Iwo of tl e l»-ading appeannces a minute 
survey and espoa tion being foreign from oui object. 

Among the Miinesingeis themaehei to alieady hmted 
there are not wanting ome with an occasionally didactic 
character Gottlnpd ol Strasburg known alio i itiinshlor 
of Sir Tnsfiem and two other &mgera Remraar ^on Zweter 
and Walter von dei A ogelweide, are noted in thi'i lespect 
the last two eispecially for their oblique glantes it thp 
Pope and his Monks tie unsound condition of which body 
could not e^icape evei a I ove minstrel s eye' But pei 

I Reinmar ion Zweter, for esample, says 0111,6. 

Baritadiort «aA hbialenillen geitdllen 
Dei tmd ich gemiog, 
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haps the special atep of Iransilion may be still better 
marked in the worka of a rhymer named the SlricSxr, 
whose province was the epic, or narrative ; into whicli he 
seems to have introduced this new character in unusual 
measure. As the Strieker slill retains some shadow of a 
place in Literary History, the following notice of him may 
be borrowed here. Of his personal history, it may be pre- 
mised, nothing whatever is known ; not even why he bears 
this title; unless it be, as some have fancied, that Strieker, 

Ick CTmfe aber der »U vil diei rehle Irageit ; 

BaSb mmh TvtJh nian id vmh luxh man. 

Gar visch ist visch, gar man ill man, 

AU kh erkennta kan .- 

Fun hofmmtchea und wn kloslerrUlera 

Kan ick niht geiagen : 

tfjfintincben, HotterrfUern, c^eu teiden 

WoU ich r^t 76 reJUe wot besdteidea, 

Ob 8te sich iBoUen laasea vinJen, 

Da lie se rehte loltea u esen ; 

In kloater maacke »ijte» genesen. 

So suJn det to/s lidi rUier aalerwinden. 

Hall and benrd cut in the clotsMr fashion 

Oftliis I tind enough. 

But of Chose CbaC venr it well I Bad not man^; 

HaJf-flah half-man Is neither fish nor man, 

Whole fish is fish, whole man is man, 

As I discover can : 

Of oonrt-monlts and of cloister-knights 

Conrtrmonks, cloisteF-liniglils, these both 

Would J vightiy pnt lo rights, 

Whether they would let themselves be found 

Whara thfly by right should be ; 

In their cioiater monks should flourish. 

And knights obey at court- 
See bXho in Flogel (QeiGhicltte der Komhckea JMleratar, b, iii- s. 11), 
immediately following this Estract, a formidable dinner-course of Lies, — 
boiled lies, roasted lies, lies with saffron, forced-meal lies, and other varie- 
ties, arranged by this same artist ; — farther (in page 9), a rather gallant 
onslaught from Walter von der Vogelweidn, on the Babest (Pope, Paptt) 
himself. All this was before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
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which now sigviifies Knitter, in those clays meant Schreiber 
(Wviler) : 

'In truth,' saye Bouterwek, 'this painstaking man was more a 
writer than a Poet, yet not altogether without talent in that latter 
way. Voluminous enough, al least, ia his redaction of an older epic 
work on the War of Cliarlemagne with the Saraems in Spain, the old 
German original of wliich is perhaps nothing more than a translation 
from the Latin or Erench. Of a Poet in the Strieker's day, when 
the romantic epos had attained aueh polish among the Germans, one 
might have expected that this ancient Fiction, since he was pleased to 
remodel it, would have served as the material to a new poetic crea- 
tion ; or at least, that he would have breathed into it some new and 
more poetic spirit. But such a development of these Charlemagne 
Fables was reserved for the Ilaliati Poets. The Strieker has not only 
lett the matter of the old Tale almost unaltered, but has even brought 
out its unpoetical Lneanients in stronger light. The fanatical pie^ 
with whicli it is overloaded probably appeared to him its chief merit. 
To convert these castaway Heatliens, or tailing this, to flnnihilate 
them, Charlemagne takes the field. Sext to him, the hero Roland 
plays a main part tiiere Consultations are held, ambassadors ne- 
gotiate ; war breat-s out willi all its terrors : the Heathen %ht 
stoutly : at lei gth comes the well-known defeat of the Pranks at 
Bonceval or Roncevaui where, however, the Saracens also lose so 
many men that theu- King Mareihes dies of grief. The Narrative 
ia divided into chaj-ter each chapter again into sections, an epitome 
of wliich IS always given at tlie outset. Miracles occur in the story, 
but for most part only such as tend to evince how God himself in- 
spirited the Christians against the Heathen. Of anything like free, 
bold flights of imagination there is little to be met with ; the higher 
features of the genuine romantic epos are allc^etber wanting. In 
return, it has a certain didactic temper, which, indeed, announces 
itself even in the Introduction. The latter, it should be added, pre- 
possesses us in the Poet's favour ; testifying with what warm inter- 
est the noble and great in man's life affected him.' ' 

The Wdheke Cast (Italian Guest) of Zirkler or Tirkeler, 
who professes, truly or not, to be from Fviuli, and, as a 
benevolent stranger, or Guest, tells the Germans hard truths 

1 Bouterwek, ix. 346. Other versiSed Narratives by this worthy Strieker 
still exist, but for the most part only in manuscript. Of thess the History 
of Wilhelsi KOn Bhaaethal, a Round-table adventurer, appears to be the 
principal. The Poem on Charlemagne stands printed in Sohilter's The- 
aauruj ; its exflot date is matter only of conjecture. 
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somewhat ia the spirit of Juvenal ; even the famous Meister 
Freidttni (Master Freethought), with his wise Book of 
rhymed Maxims, entitled Die Bescheidenheit (Modesty) ; 
still more the sagacious Tyro, King of Scots, quite omitted 
in history, but who teaches Friedehrand his &m, with some 
discrimination, how to choose a good priest ; — all these, with 
others of still thinner substance, rise before us only as iUnt 
shadows, and must not linger in our field of vision. Greatly 
the most important figure in the eariier part of this era is 
Hugo ypn Trimberg, to whom we must now turn ; author of 
various poetico-preceptorial works, one of which, named the 
Renner (Runner), has long been known not only to anti- 
quarians, but, in some small degree, even to the general 
reader. Of Hugo's Biography he has himself incidentally 
communicated somewhat. His surname he derives from 
Trimberg, his birthplace, a village on the Saale, not far from 
Wnrzburg, in Franconia. By profession he appears to have 
been a Schoolmaster; in the eoncluaion of his Renner, he 
announces that 'he kept school for forty years at Thurstadt, 
near Bamberg ; ' farther, that his Book was finished in 1300, 
which date lie confirms by other local circumstances. 

Der dU» Bath jedScAW hat, 

Vieriig Jar um' Boienierj, 
Berpjtag der ichtileti zu TkHratai. 

IM hieia Hugo mm Tripaberg. 

Et mard y'llladiracki dm tst rnikr. 

Da iatweBj tmrf di^yhmda-t jar 

Nack ChriOiis Gebta-i vtrgaagen maren, 

OrithaHi jar gleieh vor (lea jaren 

Da (fie Jvdea in Frankea wird<n erKhlagea. 

Bey der zfit mid in din tagrn. 

Da biichnff Zeapoil Mschog' mas 



Some have supposed that the Schoolmaster dignity, claimed 
here, refers not to actual wielding of the birch, but lo a 
Mastership and practice of instructing in the art of Poetry, 
which about this time began to have its scholars and even 
guild brethren, as the feeble remnants of Miune-song gradu- 
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ally took the new shape, in which wb afterwatda see it, of 
MHstergesang (Master-song) : but for this hypothesis, so 
plain are Hugo's own words, there seems little foundation. 
It is uncertain whether he was a clerical personage, certain 
enough that he was not a monk : at all events, he must have 
been a man of reading and knowledge ; industrious in study, 
and superior in literary acquirement to most in that time. By 
a collateral aceouni, we find that he had gathered a librarj' 
of two hundred Books, among which were a whole dozen 
by himself, five in Latin, seven in German ; hoping that by 
means of these, and the furtherance they would yield in the 
pedagogic craft, he might live at ease in his old days ; in 
which hope, however, he had been disappointed ; seeing, as 
himself rather feelingly complains 'no one now cares to study 
'knowledge {Kunst), which, nevertheless, deserves honour 
'and favour.' What these twelve Books of Hugo's own 
writing were, can, for most part, only be conjectured. Of 
one, entitled the Sammhr (Collector), he himself makes 
mention in the Kenner: he had begun it above thirty years 
before this latter : but having by ill accident lost great part 
of his manuscript, abandoned it in anger. Of another woi-k 
Flogel has discovered the following notice to Johann "VVoIf: 
' About this time (1.599) did that virtuous and learned noble- 
' man, Conrad von Liebenstein, present to me a manuscript of 
'Hugo von Trimberg, who flourished about the year 1300. 
'It sets forth the shortcomings of all ranks, and especially 
'complains of the clergy. It is entitled Em ins Land (He- 
' pentance to the Land) ; and now lies with the Lord of Zill- 
'hart.'^ The other ten appear to have vanished even to the 
last vestige. 

Such is the whole sum-total of information which the assi- 
duity of commentators has collected touching worthy Hugo's 
life and fortunes. Pleasant it were to see him fece to face ; 
gladly would we penetrate through that long vista of Ave 
hundred years, and peep into his book-presses, his frugal fire- 
1 Flogel (iii. 15), wlio quotes for it Wolfit Lsricon Memorab. t. ii. p. 1061. 
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side, liis noisy mansion with ils disobedient urchin", now that 
it ia all grown so silent : but the distance is too far, the inter- 
vening medium intercepts our light; only in uncertain fluc- 
tuating dusk, will Hugo and his enyironment appear to us. 
Nevertheless Hugo, aa he had in Nature, has in History, an 
immortal part : as to his inward man, we can still see that 
he was no mere bookworm, or simple Parson Adams; but 
of most observant eye ; shrewd, inquiring, considerate, who 
from his Thiirstadt school-chair, aa from a sede« exphratoria, 
had looked abroad into the world's business, and formed his 
own theory about many things. A cheerful, gentle heart had 
been given him ; a quiet, sly hnmour ; light to see beyond 
the gaiments and outer hulls of Life into Life itaelf : the 
long-necked purse, the threadbare gabardine, the languidly- 
simmering pot of his pedagogic household establishment were 
a small matter to him: he was a man to look on these things 
with a meek smile ; lo nestle down quietly, as the tark, in 
the lowest furrow ; nay to mount therefrom singing, and soar 
above all mere earthly heights. How many potentates, and 
principalities, and proud belligerents have evaporated into 
utter oblivion, while (he poor ThUvstadt Schoolmaster still 
holds together! 

This Henner, which seems lo be his final work, probably 
comprises the essence of all those lost Volumes ; and indeed 
a synopsis of Hugo's whole Philosophy of Life, such as his 
two hundred Books and long decades of quiet observation 
and reflection had taught him. Why it has been named the 
Rmner, whether by Hugo himself, or by some witty Editor 
and Transcriber, there are two guesses forthcoming, and no 
certain reason. One guess is, that this Book was to rim afier 
the lost Tomes, and make good to mankind the deficiency 
occasioned by want of them ; which happy-thoughl, hide- 
bound though it be, might have seemed sprightly enough to 
Hugo and that age. The second guess is, that our Author, 
in the same style of easy wit, meant to say, this Book miisl 
hasten and run out into the world, and do him a good turn 
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quickly, while it was yet time, he being so very old. But 
leaviog (his, we may remark, with certainty enough, that 
what we have left of Hugo was first printed under this title 
of Benner, at Frankfort on the Mayn, in 1549; and quite 
incorrectly, being modernised to all lengths, and often with- 
,out understanding of the sense ; the Edition moreover is now 
rare, and Lessing's project of a new one did not take effect; 
so that, except in Manuscripts, of which there are many, and 
in printed Extracts, which also are numerous, the Eenner is 
to most readers a sealed book. 

In regard lo its literary merit opinions seem to be nearly 
unanimous. The highest merit, that of poetical unity, or 
even the lower merit of logical unity, is not ascribed to it 
by the warmest panegyrist. Apparently this work bad been 
a sort of store-chest, wherein the good Hugo had, from time 
to time, depo 'ted th f u'la f h' meditation as they chanced 
to ripen fo u n h a e and here a little, in ail varie- 
ties of kin h h b ng ti led, or the fruits nearly 
exhausted, a n o h nd p blished lo the world, by 
the easy p oc of u g up wltom. 

■ k with certainty to the oilier ; 

a b Is and other narratives, all 

h B in a poetical way a series 
y Allegory opens the work; 
Myd S aids) ; of Wicked Mastera ; 
. a d F a, with great minuteneEs; 
an O d % an ; then of Bad Landlords, 
d V tuea and Vices, all painted 

out, and judged of. Towards tlie end, there followa a sort of Moral 
Natural History ; Considecationa on the dispositions of Tarious Ani- 
mals ; a Uttle Botany and Physiology ; then again all manner of 
didactic Narratives ; and finally a Meditation on the Last Hay." 

Whereby it would appear clearly, as hinted, that Hugo's 
Renner pursues no straight course ; and only through the 
most labyrinthic mazes, here wandering in deep thickets, or 
even sinking in moist bogs, thei-e panting over mountain-tops 
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by narrow sheep-tracks ; but for most part jigging liglitly 
on many greens, accomplishes his wonderful journey. 

Nevertheless, as we ourselves can testify, there is a cerlain 
charm in the worthy man ; his Work, such as it is, seems 
to flow direct from the heart, in natural, spontaneous abun-. 
dance; is at once cheerful and earnest; his own simple, 
honest, mildly decided character is everywhere visible. Be- 
sides Hugo, as we said, is a person of understanding ; has 
looked over many provinces of Life, not without insight ; in 
his quiel, sly way, can speak forth a shrewd word on occa- 
sion. There is a genuine though slender vein of Humour in 
him ; nor in his satire does he ever lose temper, but rebukes 
sportfully ; not indeed laughing aloud, scarcely even sar- 
donically smiling, yet with a certain subdued roguery and 
patriarchal knowingness. His fancy too, if not brilliant, is 
copious almost beyond measure ; no end to his crotchets, 
suppositions, minute specifications. Withal he is original; 
his maxims, even when professedly borrowed, have passed 
through the test of his own experience ; all carries in it 
some stamp of his personality. Thus the Senner, though in 
Its wholi- extent perhaps too boundless and planless for 
oidmary nerves, makes in the fragmentary state no unpleas- 
ant readmg that old doggerel is not without significance ; 
often m its straggling, broken, entangled strokes some vivid 
antique pictuie is strangely brought out for us. 

As a specimen of Hugo's general manner, we select a 
-mall poriion of his Chapter on The Maidens ; that passage 
when, he treits of the highest enterprise a maiden can en- 
gage in, the choosing of a husband. It will be seen at once 
that Hugo IS no Minnesinger, glozing his fair audience with 
madrigals Tnd hypocritical gallantry ; but a quiet Natural 
Historian, reporting such facts as he finds, in perfect good 
nature, it is true, yet not without an undercurrent of satirical 
humour His quaint style of thought, his garrulous minute- 
nesa of detail are partly apparent here. The first few lines 
we may give in the original also ; not as they stand in the 
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Frankfort Edition, but as professing fo derive tbemselves 
from a genuine ancient source : 

Kort^a bM and binge iaar 
hm die meyde sanderbm- 
dy £b yj'enjtu-en htmmen gyat 
dg aal laathen jm dm herize Myrtt 
% aachga tuyten jnt den «)eg 
von den andiijn gel e j» tleg 

ttjT deme siege ist vyl mnnnig gedang 
wen <j/ 1D061 «ente« orfer B!(.' 
Short of sense and long of hair, 
Stmnj^ enough the maidena are; 
Once they to their teens hare got, 
Snch a choosing, this or that: 
Eras Ihey have that ever spy, 
From tha Eyes a Path doth lie 
To the Heart, and is not lon^, 
Heiaon travel thoughts a throng, 
Which one they will have or not. 

' Woe's me,' toiilinues Hugo, ' how often this same is repeated ; 
till they grow all confused liow to ohoose, from so many, whom they 
have brought in wilhout mimber. First they bethink them so : 
This one is short, that one is long ; he is courtly and old, the other 
young and ill-feroured ; this is lean, that is bald; here is ore tht, 
there one thin ; this is noble, that is weak ; he never yet broke a, 
spear : one is white, anotlier black ; that other is named Master Hack 
(hariz) ; this is pule, that again is red ; he seldom eateth cheerful 

and so on, through endless other varietiea, in new streams of 
Bofl-murrauring doggerel, whereon, as on the Path it would 
represent, do travel thoughts a thi-ong, which one these fair 
irresolutes will have or Dot. 

Thus, for Hugo, the age of Minstrelsy is gone : not soft 
Love-ditties, and hymns of Lady-worship, but sceptical criti- 
cism, importunate animadversion, not without a shade of 
mockery, will he indite. The age of Chivalry is gone also. 
To a Schoolmaster, with empty larder, the pomp of roui'na- 
ments could never have been specially interesting ; but now 
' Horn, Ge»i:hkUe mid Kritik der dtutschen PoeiU, s. ii. 
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irma, how free and. gallant soever, appear 
to him no oilier than the prohable product of delirium. 
' God might well laugh, could it be,' says he, ' to see his 
' inannikins live so wondroualy on this Earth : two of them 
' will lake to lighling, and nowise let it alone ; nothing serves 
' but with two long spears they must ride and slick at one 
' another ; greatly to their hurt ; for when one is by the 
' other skewered ihraugh the bowels or through the weasand, 
' he hath small profit thereby. But who forced them to such 
'straits?' The answer is too plain: some modification of 
Insanity. Nay, so contemptuous is Hugo of all chivalrous 
things, that he openly grudges any time spent in reading 
of them ; in Don Quixote's Library he would have made 
short work : 

How Master Dietrich (aaght with Eckeii, 

And how of old the stalwart Reckea 

Were all by women's omft betrayed; 

Sach things you elt hear sung and said. 

And wept at, lilie a case of sorrow ; — 

Of our own Sins we'll think to-morrow. 

This last i« one of Hugo s daiker strokes ; for commonly, 
though moia] f ertn-lion la e\er the one thing needful with 
him he preaches m a quite cheerful l>nei nay, ever and 
anon enliven ua with aome timely joke. Considerable part, 
and apparently much the beat part of his work is occupied 
with satiriwil Fables, and Schwdnle {jeats, comic tales) ; of 
which latter class we have seen some possessing (rue humour, 
and the simplicity which is their next merit. These, how- 
ever, we must wholly omit ; and indeed, without farther par- 
leying, here part company with Hugo. We leave him, not 
without esteem, and a touch of aiFection, due to one so true- 
hearted, and, under that old humble guise, so gifted with 
intellectual lalent. Safely enough may be conceded him the 
dignity of chief moral Poet of his time ; nay perhaps, for 
his solid character, and modest manly ways, a much higher 
dignity. Though his Book can no longer he consiidered, 
what the Frankfort Editor describes it in his interminable 
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titie-page, as a universal vade-mecum for mankind, if h still 
'so adorned with raanj fine sajings," and in itself of so 
curious a texture, that it seems well worth preserving. A 
proper Edition of the Renner wdl one day doubtless make 
its appearance among the Germans, Hugo is farther re- 
markable as the precur-or and piototype of Sebaslian Brandt, 
whose Narrensckiff (Ship of Fools) has, with perhaps less 
merit, had infinitely bettei fortune Ihan (he Rentier. 

Some half century later in date, and no lew didactic in 
character than Hugo's Rentier, another Work, still rising 
visible above the level of those times, demands some notice 
from us. This is the .Edehtein (Gem) of Bonerius or Boner, 
which at one time, to judge by the number of Manuscripts, 
whereof fourteen are still in existence, must have enjoyed 
great popularity ; and indeed, atler long years of oblivion, it 
has, by recent critics and redactoi-s, been again brought into 
some circulation. Boner's Gem is a collection of a Hundi-ed 
Fables done into German rhyme ; and derives its proud 
designation not more perhaps from the suppased excellence 
of the work, than fi-om a witty allusion to the title of Fable 
First, which, in the chief Manuscript, chances to be that 
well-known one of the Cock scraping for Barleycorns, and 
finding instead thereof a precious stone {Eddstein) or Gem : 
Von eittem Hatieti utid dem edelet- Steiite ; whereupon the 
author, or some kind friend, remarks in a sort of Prologue : 

Dies BUchlda mog der Edehtein 

Will heisztm, umiides in tTeit {in lich trSgl) 

Biitltaft { SeigjifJI monger khogkeit. 

' This Bookling may well be called the Gem, sith it includes 
examples of many a prudence ; ' — which name, accordingly, 
as we see, it beara even to this day. 

Boner and his Fables have given rise to much discussion 
among the Germans ; scattered at short distances throughout 
the last hundred years, there is a series of Selections, Edi- 
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tions, Translations, Critical Disquisitions, some of them in 
the shape of Academic Program ; among the labourei's in 
which enterprise we find such men as Gellert and Lessing. 
A Bonerii Gemma, or Latin version of the work, was pub- 
lished by Oljerlin, in 1782 ; Eschenbui^ sent fortli an Edition 
in modern German, in 1810 ; Benefike a reprint of the an- 
tique original, in 1816. So that now a faithful duly has 
been done to Boner ; and what with bibliographical in- 
quiries, what with voeabularies, and learned collations of 
texts, he that runs may read whatever stands written in the 
Gem. 

Of these diligent lucubrations, with which we strangers 
are only in a remote degree concerned, it will be sufficient 
here to report in few words the main results, — not indeed 
very difficult to report. First then, with regard to Boner 
himself, we have to say that nothing whatever lias been dis- 
covered : who, when, or what that worthy moralist was, re- 
mains, and may always remain, entirely uncertain. It is 
merely conjectured, from the dialect, and other more minute 
indications, that his place of abode was the northwest quarter 
of Switzerland ; with stiU higher probability, that he lived 
about the middle of the fourteenth century ; fi'om bis learn- 
ing and devout pacific temper, some have inferred that he was 
a monk or priest ; however, in one Manuscript of his Gem, 
he is designated, apparently by some ignorant Transcriber, a 
knight, ein Hitter gotx alsus: from all which, as above said, 
our only conclusion is, that nothing can be concluded. 

Johann Seherz, about the year 1710, in what he called 
Philosopkim moTolis Gemtcmorum medii eevi Specimen, sent 
forth certain of these Fables, with expositions, but appar- 
ently without naming the Author ; to which Specimen Gel- 
lert in his Disseiialio de Poed Apologorum had a"uin, some 
forty years afterwards, invited attention. Nevertheless, so 
total was the obscurity which Boner bad fallen into, that 
Bodmer, already known as the resuscilator of the Mhelungen 
Lied, in printing the Edektein from an old Manuscript, in 
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1752, mislook its prubable date by about a century, and gave 
his work the title of IhUes from the Minnennger Period,^ 
without naming the Fabulist, or guessing whether there 
were one or many. In this condition stood the matter, when 
several years afterwards, Lessing, pursuing another inquiry, 
came across the track of this Boner; was allured into it; 
proceeded to clear it; and moving briskly forward, with a 
sure eye and sharp critical axe, hewed away innumerable 
entanglements ; and so opened out a free avenue and vista, 
where strangely, in remote depth of antiquarian woods, the 
whole ajicient Fable-manufactory, with Boner and many 
others working in il, becomes visible, in all the light which 
probably Will ever be admitted to it. He who has perplexed 
himself with Jiomtdus and Jiimiciug, and Nevelel;'s Anottif- 
mm, and Avicmus, and still more, with the false guidance of 
their many commentators, will find help and deliverance in 
this light, thorough-going Inquiry of Lessing's.^ 

Now, therefore, it became apparent : first, that those sup- 
posed FaUes from the Minnesinger Period, of Bodmer, were 
in truth written by one Boner, in quite another Period ; 
secondly, that Boner was not properly the author of them, 
but the bon-ower and free versifier fi-ora certain Latin origi- 
nals i farther, that tlie real title was Edehtein ; and strangest 
of all, thai the work had been printed three centuries before 
Bodmer's time, namely, at Bamberg, in 1461 ; of which 
Edition, indeed, a tattered copy, typographically curious, lay, 
and probably lies, in the WolfenbUttel Library, where Les- 
sing then waited, and wrote. The other discoveries, touch- 
ing Boner's personality and locality, are but conjectures, due 
also to Lessiiig, and have been stated already. 

As to the Gem itself, about which there has been such 
scrambling, we may saj now when it is cleaned and laid out 

' Koch also, with n stringe dev at o from his ustml aouuracy, dat«9 
Iloiier, in one plnce, 1220 find n another towjirda the latter half of the 
fourteenth centnrw.' See his Cmnpundt m pp. 28 mid 200, vol. i, 

^ SSsmmeke SchHfleR b v 1 
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before us, thil, Iliough but a small seed-pearl, it has a genu- 
ine valui To ui Boner la interesting by his antiquity, as 
the speaking witness of many long-past things ; to his con- 
temporaries again he mu-t have been still more interesting 
as the reporter of ao many new things. These Fables of 
his, then for the fint time rendered out of inaccessible Latin • 
into German metre, contain no little edifying matter, had 
we not knoH n it before , our old friends, the Fox with the 
musical Raven ; the Man and Boy taking their Ass to mar- 
ket, and so inadequate lo please the publie in their method 
of transporting him ; the Bishop tliat gave his Nephew a 
Cure of Souls, but durst not trust him with a Basket of 
Pears ; all the^se and many more figure here. But apart 
from the material of his Fables, Boner's style and manner 
has an abiding merit. He is not so much a Translator as a 
free Imitator : he tells the story in his own way ; appends 
his own moral, and, except that in the latter department he 
is apt to be a little prolix, acquits himself to high satisfac- 
tion. His narrative, in those old limping rhymes, is cun- 
ningly enough brought outr artless, lively, graphic, with a 
spicing of innocent humour, a certain childlike archness, 
which is the chief merit of a Fable. Such is the German 
jEsop ; a character whom in the northwest district of Swif- 

1 The two originals to whom Lessirg haa traeeil all his Fables are AeU 
amii and Nevelel's Aiumsnaui oonoeming wbioh personngBa the following 
brief notice by Jordens {Leciam, i. 181) maybe inserted hara: ■ Flavins 
' Avianus (who must not ba confounded with ajiotlier Latin Poet, AvU- 
'bhs) lived, as is Iteliaved, noder the two Antonlnes In the second oen- 
'taryihehas left tis forty-two Fables in elegiac measure, the hast Editions 
' of which are that by Kannegiessar ( Amsterdam, IT31), that by ' &c. &c 
With respect to the Atumyima again; 'Under this designation is under- 
' stood the luilf-barbarons Latin Poet, whose sixty Fables, in alegiao meaa- 
'ure, stand in the coUeolioii, which Nevelet, under tha title Mythohgia 
' ^aopca, published at Frankfort In 1610, and which directly fbliow those 
'of Avianus in that work. They are nothing else than versified transla- 
' tions of the Fables written in prose by Rim«l«i, a noted Fabulist, whose 
' ara cannot be fixed, nor even his name made out to complete Bntisfaction.' 
— The reader who wants deeper insight into these matters may consrilt 
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zerland, at that time of daj, we should hardlj have looked 
for. 

Could we hope that to many of our readers the old rough 
dialect of Boner would be intelligible, it were easy to vindi- 
cate these praises. As nmtiers stand, we can only venture 
OQ OQe translated specimen, which in this shape claims much 
allowance; the Fable, alao, is nowise the best, or perhaps 
the worst, but simply one of the shortest. For the rest, we 
have rendered the old doggerel into new, with all possible 
fidelity ; 

THE FROO AND THE STEER. 
Of Um that itrii-eih after moi'e konaar ttnn he shoald. 

A Fsos with Froglins bj- his side 

Cnme hoppiag through Iha plain, one tide: 

Thare he an Ok at grass did spy, 

Much anger'd was the Frog thorehyj 

Ha said: " LoM God, whnt was my sin 

Thou madest ma so small and thinV 

Likewise I have no handsome feature, 

And nil dishonoured is my natnre, 

To other creatures far aud near. 

For instance, this same grazing Steer." 

The Frog would fain with Bullock cope, 

'Gan brisk outblow himself in hope. 

Then spake his Frogling; " Father o' me, 

It hoots not, let thy hlowingbe; 

Thy nature hath forbid this battle, 

Thou canst not rie with the hiack-oattle." 

Nttthless let be the Fr(« would not. 

Such prldefhl notion had he got; 

Again to blow right sore 'gan he, 

And said ; " Like Ox could I but be 

In size, within this world there were 

No Frog so glad, to thee I swear." 

The Son spake: " Father, me ia woe 

Thou shouldst torment Ihy body so, 

I fear thou art to lose thv life; 

Come follow me and leaVe this strife; 

Good Father, take advice of me, 

And let thy boastful blowing be.". 

Frog said: " Thou need'st not beck and nod, 

I will not do't, BO help me God; 
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BEg as this Ox is I must turn, 
Mine honour now it doth conCBm." 
He biew himseif, and burst in twain, 
Such of that blowing was liis gain. 

The like liath oft been seen of snch 
Who grasp at honour overmuch; 
They must with none at all be doing, 
Bat sink full soon and come to ruin. 
He that, with wind of Pride acours'd. 
Much puffs himself, will surely bnrst ; 
Ha men miswishes and misjudges. 
Inferiors floorns, superiors grudges, 
Of all Ms equals is a hater, 
Much grieT'dhe is at any better ; 
Wherefore it were a sentence wise 
Were bis whole body set with Eyes, 
Who envy hath, to sea so well 
What lucky hap each man befell, 
That so ha filled were with fury, 
And burst asunder in a hurry; 
And 80 full soon betid him this 
Which to the Frog betided is. 

Beaders to whom such stinted twanging of the true Poetic 
Lji-e, such cheerful fingering, though only of one and its 
lowest string, has any melody, may find enough of it in Be- 
necke's Boner, a reproduction, as above staled, of the original 
Eddstein; which Edition we are authoi-ised to recommend 
as furnished with all helps for such a study : less adventur- 
ous readers may still, from Eschenhurg's half-modernised 
Edition, derive some contentment and insight. 

Hugo von Trimberg and Boner, who stand out here as 
our chief Literary representatives of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, could play no such part in their own day, when the 
great men, who shone in the world's eye, were Theologians 
and Jurists, Politicians at the Imperial Diet ; at best Pro- 
fessors in the new Universities ; of whom all memory has 
long since perished. So different is universal from terapo- 
i-ary importance, and worth belonging to our manhood from 
that merely of our station or calling. Nevertheless, as 
every writer, of any true gifts, is ' citizen both of his time 
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and of his country,' and the more completely the greater his 
gifts ; so in the works of thesB two secluded individuals, the 
charact«ristic tendencies and spirit of their age may best be 
discerned. 

Accordingly, in studying Iheir commentators, one fact that 
cannot but strilie ns is, (he great prevalence and currency 
which this species of Literature, cultivated by them, had ob- 
tained in that era. Of Fable Literature especially, this was 
the summer-tide and highest efflorescence. The Latin origi- 
nals which Boner partly drew from, descending, with mani- 
fold transformations and addiliona, out of classical times, 
were in the hands of the learned ; in the living memories of 
the people wei-e numerous fragments of primeval Oriental 
Fable, derived perhaps through Palestine ; from which two 
sources, curiously intermingled, a whole stream of Fables 
evolved itself; whereat the morally athlrst. such was the 
genius of that time, were not slow to drink. Boner, as we 
have seen, worked in a Held then zealously cultivated : nay, 
wa^ not .^loop himself, what we have for JE'Op, a contem- 
porary of his; the Greek Monk Planudes and the Swiss 
Monk Boner might be chanting their Psalter at one and the 

Fable, indeed, may be rf j^rded as the eartie=t and sim- 
plest product of Didactic Poetry, the first attempt of In- 
struction dolhing itself m Fancy: hence the antiquity of 
Fables, their universal diffusion in the childhood of nations, 
so that they have become a common property of all : hence 
aI«o their acceptance and diligent culture among the Ger- 
mans, among the Europeans, in this the first stage of an era 
when the whole bent of Literature was Didactic But the 
Fourteenth Century was the age of Fable in a still wider 
sense ; it was the age when whatever Poetry there remained 
took the shape of Apologue and moral Fiction the higher 
spirit of Imagination had died away, or withdrawn itself 
into Religion ; the lower and feebler not only took continual 
counsel of Understanding, but was content to walk m its 
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leading-strings. Now was (he time when human life and 
its relations were looked at with an earnest practical eye: 
and the moral perplexities that occur there, when man, 
hemmed-in between the Would and the Should, or (he Must, 
painfully hesitates, or altogether sinks in (hat colli-ion, were 
not only set forth in the way of precept, but embodied, for 
still clearer instruction, in Examples, and edifying Fictions. 
The Monka them'selves, such of them as had any talent, 
meditated and taught in this feahion : witness that strange 
Gesta Eomanorum, siill extant, and once familiar o\er all 
Europe; — a Collection of Moral Tales, expressly devised 
for the use of Preachers, though only the Sliakspeai-es, and 
in subsequent limes, tuined it to right purpose.' Tlie^-e and 
the like old Gesis, with most of which (he Bomam had so 
IKtIe lo do, were the staple Literature of that period ; culti- 
vated with great assiduity, and so far as mere invention, or 
compilation, of incident goes, with no little merit; for already 
almost all the gi-and destinies, and fundamental ever-recur- 
ring enlanglemenU of human life, are laid hold of and de- 
picted here ; so thai, from the first, our modem Novelists and 
Dramatists could find nothing new under the sun, but every- 
where, in contriTance of their Story, saw themselves fore- 
stalled. The boundless abundance of Nan-atives then cur- 
rent, the singular derivations and Iransmigi-ations of these, 
surprise antiquarian commentators : but, indeed, it was in 
this same century that Boccaccio, refining the gold from (hat 
so copious dross, produced his Decamerom, which still indi- 
cates the same feet in more pleasant fashion, to all readers. 
That in these universal tendencies of the time the Germans 
participated and cooperated. Boner's Fables, and Hugo's 
many Narrations, serious and comic, may, like two speci- 
mens from a great multitude, point out to us. The Madrigal 
had passed into the Apologue; the Heroic Poem, with its 
supernatural machinery and sentiment, into the Fiction of 

I See en nccoiint of tliia cnrious Book in Douce's learned ixnd ingenious 
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practical Life : in which latter species a prophetic eye might 
have discerned the coming Tom Joneses and Wilhelm Mei- 
sters ; and with still more astonishment, the Minerva Presses 
of all nations, and this their huge transit-trade in Rags, all 
lifted from the dunghill, printed on, and returned thither, lo 
the comfort of parlies interested. 

The Drama, as is well known, had an equally Didactic 
origin ; namely, in those Mysteries contrived by the clergy 
for bringing home religious truth, with new foree, to the uni- 
versal comprehension. That this cunning device had already 
found its way into Germany, we have proof in a document 
too curious to be omitted here : 

' In the year 1822, there was a play shown at Eisenach, which had 
a tragical enouijli ctfecc. Markgrat rdedricti of Misnia, Landgraf 
also of Thuringia, having brought his tedious warfares to a conclu- 
sion, and the country Ireginning now to revive under peace, his enb- 
jects were busy repaying themselves for the past distresses by all 
manner of diversions ; to which end, apparently by the Sovereign's 
order, a dramatic representation of the Ten Virgins was schemed, 
and at Eisenach, in his presence, duly executed. This happened 
fifteen daya after Easter, by indulgence of the Preaching Friars, In 
the Clmmicoti Sampamiiaa stands recorded tlmt the play was enacted 
in the Bear-garden {in horto ferarum), by the clergy and their schol- 
ars. But now, when it came to pass that the Wise Virgins would 
give the Foolish no oil, and these Utter were shnt out from the Bride- 
groom, tliey began to weep bitterly, and called on the Saints to inter- 
cede fbr them ; who, however, even with Mary at their head, could 
effect nothing from God ; but the Foolish Virgins were all sentenced 
to damnation. Which things the Landgraf seeing and hearing, he 
fell into a doubt, and was very angry ; and said, " What then is die 
Christian Faith, if God will not take pity on us, fijr intercession of 
Mary and all the Saints V In this anger he continued five days ; 
and the learned men could hardly enlighten him to understand the 
Gospel, Thereupon he was struck with apoplexy, and became 
speechless and powerless ; in whieli sad state lie continued bed-rid, 
two years and seven months, and so died, being then fifty-five.' i 

Surely a serious warning, would tliey but lake it, to Dra- 
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mafic Cntic not t ^elHul<, bejond flieir deptli ' Had thi 
fiery old LMrlp:iaf givpn u| the rem of his iraasmaiion itilo 
hM autlior-- hands he might lia\e been pleased lie knew not 
why whereas the meshp-j of Theology in whch hp kuk 
and struggles here ctrangle the lifp out of him an 1 the Ten 
Virgins at Fisenach are moic fdlal to warl ke men than 
JEschylusa Funes at Athens were to weak women 

Neither were the unlearned Pcopk withoit tier Liteia 
ture their Narrative Poetry though how m an ageniih 
out printing and hookMalls jt wis circnlated among them 
whelhei hy tttxiWing Ftdelei es (Min^tieN) ^iho might recite 
as well ai fiddlp or I y ot! er methods wp ha-s e not learned 
However il« existei ce and ibundanpe in this era is suffi 
ciently evinced by the multitude of f liJucher {Peoples 
Book ) which issued from the Pre** next eentuij almo t as 
soon as there wa'i a Piesa Several ot the e which stiU 
languidly survive among the people or at lea^t the children 
of all Pountne were of German composition of mo t so 
strangely had they been sifted and winnowed to ind fro it 
wia impossible to fix the origin But borrowed or domestic 
thej nowhere wanted admirers ra Gennanj the Pattent 
Heleni the Fair Waffehne Mwheatd Forlimalvs these 
and aflerHirds the Vetera Rise Masters nilh other more 
directly ^sopic ware to nliich the introduction of the old 
Indian sto k or Bool of Wisdom translated from John of 
Capua s Latin ' one day firmed a rich iccession were in all 
memories and on all tongue 

Beautiful trails of Imagination and a pure genuine li'eling 
though under the rude t form hine lorlh m ome of these 
oldTdta foi instance ta Magelone oaA Fortunatus which 
two indeed with olheis of a diflerent stamp Ludwig Tieck 
ha with singular talen I, ventuied. not unsuccessfullj to repro- 
duce in oui on n time and di ilect A second clas* distinguish 
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themselves by a homely, honest-hearted Wisdom, full of char- 
acter and quaint devices; of which class the Seven Wise 
Masters, extracted chiefly from that Gesla Somanorum above 
mentioned, and containing ' pi-o verb-philosophy, aaecdotes, 
' fables and jests, the seeds of which, on the ferlile German 
' soil, spread luxuriantly through several generations,' is per- 
haps the best example. Lastly, in a third class, we find in 
full play that spirit of broad drollery, of rough saturnine 
Humour, which the Germans claim as a special character- 
istic ; among these, we must not omit to mention the Schilt- 
burger, correspondent to our own Wise Men of Gotham; still 
less, the far-famed TyU EuUngpiegel (Tyjl 0*¥lglass), whose 
rogueries and waggeries belong, in ihe fullest sense, to this 

This last is a true German work ; for both the man Tyll 
Eulenspiegel, and the Book which is his history, were pro- 
duced there. Nevertheless, Tyll's fame has gone abroad into 
all lands : this, the Narrative of his exploits, has been pub- 
lished in innumerable editions, even with all manner of 
learned glosses, and translated into Latin, English, French, 
Dutch, Polish ; nay, in several languages, as in his own, an 
Eulenspiegderei, an Espiiglerie, or dog's-trick, so named after 
him, still, by consent of lexicographers, keeps his memory 
alive. We may say, that to few mortals has it been granted 
to earn such a place in Universal History as Tyll : for now 
after five centuries, when "Wallace's birthplace is unknown 
even to the Scots; and the Admirable Crichton stiU more 
rapidly is grown a shadow ; and Edward Longshanks sleeps 
unregarded save by a few antiquarian English, — ^Tyll's 
native villf^e is pointed out with pride to the traveller, and 
his tombstone, with a sculptured pun on his name, an Owl, 
namely, and a Glass, still stands, or pi-etends to stand, 'at 
Mollen, near Luheck,' where, since 1350, his once nimble 
bones have been at rest. Tyll, m the calling he bad chosen, 
natvirally led a wandering life, as place after place became 
too hot for him ; by which means he saw into many things 
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with iiis own eyes : having been not only over all Westpha- 
lia and Saxony, but even in Foland, and as far as Rome. 
That in his old days, like other great men, he became an 
Autobiographer, and in trustful winter evenings, not on 
paper, but on air, and to the laughter-lovers of MSUen, com- 
posed this work himself, is purely a hypothesis ; certain only 
that it came forth originally in the dialect of this region, 
namely the Plalt-Deutseh ; and was therefrom translated, 
probably about a century afterwards, into its present High 
German, as Lessing conjectures, by one Thomas Miimer, 
who on other grounds is not unknown to antiquaries. For 
the rest, write it who might, the Book is here, ' abounding,' 
as a wise Critic remarks, 'in inventive humour, in rough 
'merriment and broad drollery, not without a keen rugged 
' shrewdness of insight; which properties must have made it 
' irresistibly captivating to the popular sense ; and, with all 
' its fantastic extravagancies and roguish crotchets, in many 
' points instructive.* 

From Tyll's so captivating achievements, we shall here 
select one to insert some account of; the rather as the tale 
is soon told, and by means of it we catch a little trait of 
manners, and, through Tyll's spectacles, may peep into the 
interior of a Household, even of a Pai'sonage, in ihose old 

' It chanced aAer bo many adventm^s, that Eulenspiegel came to 
a Pareon, who promoted him to be his Satriatan, or as we now say. 
Sexton. Of tliis Parson it is recorded tliat he kept a ConcuMne, 
who liad but one eye ; she also had a apite at Tyll, and was wont to 
epeak evil of him to his master, and report hie rogueries. Now 
while Eulenspiegul lield tliis Sextoncy, the Easter-season came, and 
there was to lie a play set forth of tlie Kesurreetion of Our I/>rd. 
And as tlie people were not learned, and could not read, the Parson 
toolt his Concubine and stationed her in tlie holy Sepukhre by way 
of Angel. Which thing Eulenspiegel seeing, he tooli: to bim three 
of tlie simplest persons that could be found there, to enact the Three 
Marys j and the Parson himself, wiih a flag in liis hand, represented 
Christ. Thereupon spake Eulenspiegel to the simple persons : 
" When the Angel asks you. Whom ye seek, ye must answer : The 
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Parson's one-eyed Concubine." Now it came to pass tiiat tlie 
time arrived when they were to act, and the Angel asked them ; 
"Whom seek ye here?" and they answered, as Eiiletispiegel had 
taught and bidden tlicm, and Eaid : " We seek Che Parson's one- 
eyed Concubine," Whereby did tlie Parson ohserve tliat he was 
made a mock of. And when the Parson's Concubine lieard tlie 
same, she started out of the Grave, and aimed a box at Eulen- 
Bpiegel'a fece, but missed him, and hit one of the simple persons, 
who were representing the Three Marys. This latter then returned 
her a slap on the moutli, whereupon she caught him by the hdr. 
But liis Witb seeing this, came running thither, and fell apon the 
Parson's Harlot. Which thing the Parson discerning, he threw 
down hia flag, and sprang forward to his Harlot's assistance. Thus 
gave they one another hearty thwacking and basting, and there was 
great uproar in the Church. But when Eulenspiegel perceived that 
tliey all had one another by the ears in the Chnreh, he went his 
ways, and came no more back."' 

Tliese and the like pleasant narratives were the People's 
Comecly in those days. Neither was their Tragedy wanting; 
as indeed both spring up spontaneously in all regions of 
human Life ; however, their cliief work of this latter class, 
the wild, deep and now world-renowned Legend of Faust, 
lielongs to a somewhat later date.'' 

' Fliigel, iv. 290. For more of Enlenspiegel, see Giin-Bs Ueber (He Foiis- 
Mcher. 

3 To the fifteenth century, say some who fix it on Johann Faust, the 
Goldsmith and partial Inventor of Printing; to the sixteenth century, say 
others, referring it to Johann Faust, Doctor In Philosophy; which indi- 
vidnal did actually, as the Tradition also bears, study first at Wittenberg 
(where he might be one of Luther's pupils), then at Ingolstadt, where also 
he taught, and had a Fanmlus named Wagner, son of a clergyman at 
Wasserberg. Melflucthon, Tritheim and other credible witnesses, soma of 
whom had seen the man, vouch sufficiently (or these facts. The rest of 
the Doctor's history is much more obscure. He seems to have been of a 
vehament, onquiet temper; skilled in Natural Philosophy, and perhaps in 
the occult science of Conjnring, by aid of which two gifts, a much shal- 
lower man, wandering in Need and Pride over the world in those days, 
mi(^t, without any Mephistopheles, have worked wonders enouRh. Nev- 
ertheless, that he rode off throngh the air on a whie-caslt, from Auei'bach's 
Keller at I^ipsig, in 152S, seems qnesttonable ; though an old carving, in 
tliat venerable Tavem, still mutely asserts it to the toper of this day. 
About 1660, his term of Thaumatui^ being over, he disappeared : whether, 
under feigned name, by the rope of some hangman; or ' frightfully torn in 
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Thus, though the Poetrj which spokp in rhyme was feeble 
enough, the spirit of Poetry could nowi-e be regarded aa 
extinct; while Fancy, Imagination and all the intellectual 
faculties necessai'y for that art, were in active exercise. 
Neither had the Enthusiasm of lieart, on which it slill more 
intimately depends, died out; but only taken another form. 
In lower degrees it expressed itself as an ardent zeal for 
Knowledge and Improvement ; for spiritual excellence such 
as the time held out and pi-e^cribed. This was no languid, 
low-minded age ; but of earnest busy effort ; in all provinces 
of culture resolutely struggling forward. Classical Litera- 
ture, after long hindrance,s, had now found its way into Ger- 
many also : old Rome was open, with all its wealth, to the 
intelligent eye ; scholars of Chiysoloras were fast unfolding 
the treasures of Greece. School Philosophy, which had 
never obtained firm footing among the Germans, was in all 
countries drawing lo a c^ose ; but the subtle, pierang vision, 
which it had fostered and called into activity, was henceforth 
lo employ itself with new profit on more substantial interests. 
In such manifold praiseworthy endeavours the most ardent 
mind had ample arena. 

A higher, purer enthusiasm, again, which no longer found 
its place in chivalrous Minstrelsy, might still retire to medi- 
tate and worship in religious Cloisters, where, amid all the 
corruption of monkish manners, there were not wanting men 
who aimed at, and accomplished, the highest problem of 

' pieces by the Devil, neRr the village of Rimlioh, between TwbItb and One 
'in the morning,' let each reader judge for himself. The lattar was 
clearly Geoi^ Rndolf Wiedomanii's opinion, whose VeriHAle Hialory qf 
Ike abondnahle Sins of Dr. Johaan Favit came out nt Hamburg in 169B; 
and is no lass olrcunistantially announced in the old People' s-Book, Jiat 
everychereAnfaitiDta Arch-Bladc-ArM aad Chnjvror, Dr. Fa-aiil'$ Om^'oct 
tmth Ike Devit, lamderfvl Waik and CotBXrtalioa, and Ita-Hbli End, primed, 
seemingly without date, at Koln (Cologne) ami Nhmberg; read by every 
one; written by we know not whom. See again, for farther insight, Gijires 
tftier (fie (teulsc*™ VuUcibacher. Another Work (Leipsig, 182*), expressly 
' On Faust and the Wanderidg Jew,' which latter, in those times, wan- 
dered much in Germiiny, is also referred to. — Oim. Lexicon, ^ Faust. 
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manhood, a life of spiritual Truth. Among the Germaos 
especially, that deep-fueling, deep-thinking, devout temper, 
now degenerating into abstruse theosophy, now purifying 
itself into holy eloquence and clear apostolic light, was awake 
in this era ; a temper which had long dwell, and still dwells 
there ; which erelong waa to render that people worthy the 
honour of giving Europe a new Reformalion, a new Religion. 
As an example of monkish diligence and zeal, if of nothing 
more, we here mention the German Bible of Mathiaa von 
Behaira, which, in his Hermitage at Halle, he rendered from 
the Vulgate, in 1343 ; the Manuscript of which is still to be 
seen in Leipzig. Much more conspicuous stand two other 
German Priests of this Period ; to whom, as connected with 
Literature also, a few words must now be devoted. 

Johann Tauler is a name which fails in no Literary His- 
tory of Germany ; he was a man famous in his own day as 
the most eloquent of preachers ; is still noted by critics for 
his intelleetual deserts ; by pious persons, especially of the 
class called Mystics, is still studied as a practical instructor ; 
and by all true inquirers prized as a person of high talent 
and moral worth, Tauler was a Dominican Monk ; seems 
to have lived and preached at Strasburg ; where, as his grave- 
stone still testifies, he died in 1361. His devotional works 
have been often edited : one of his modem admirers has 
written his biography ; wherein perhaps this is the strangest 
fact, if it be one, that once in the pulpit, ' he grew suddenly 
' dumb, and did nothing but weep ; in which despondent state 
'he continued for two whole years.' Then, however, he 
again lifted up his voice, with new energy and new potency, 
"We learn farther, that he ' renounced the dialect of Philoso- 
phy, and spoke direct to the heart in language of the heart.' 
His Sermons, composed in Latin and delivered in German, 
in which language, after repeated renovations and clianges 
of dialect, they are still read, have, with his other writings, 
been characterised, by a native critic worthy of confidence, 
iu these terms : 
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' They contain a treasure of meditations, hints, indications, ftill of 
heart-felt piety, which still apeak to the inmost longings and noblest 
wants of man's mind. His style is abrupt, compressed, significant in 
its conciseness ; the nameless depth of leelings struggles with the 
phraseology. He was the first that wrested from our German speech 
the fit expression for ideas of moral Boason and Emotion, and has 
left us riches in that kind, such as the zeal for purity and fulness of 
language in our own days cannot leave unheeded.' — Tauler, it is add- 
ed, ■ was a man who, imbued with genuine Devoutness, as it springs 
from the depths of a soul strengthened in self-contemplation, and, 
free and all powerful, rules over Litfe and Effort, — attempted to train 
and win the people for a du^ which had hitherto heen considered as 
that of the learned class alone : to rmse the Lay-world into moral 
study of Beiigion for themselves, that so, enlVanehised from the 
bonds of unreflecting custon^ they might regulate Creed and Con- 
duct by strength self-acquired. He taught men to look within ; by 
spiritual contemphilion to feel the secret of their higher Destiny ; to 
seek in their own souls what from without is never, or too scantily 
afforded ; self-believing, to create what, by the dead letter of foreign 
Tradition, eau never be brought forth.' i 

Known to all Europe, as Taukr is to Germany, and of a 
class with him, as a man of atitique Christiftn walk, of vfarm 
devoutly -feeling poetic spirit, and insight and experience in 
the deepest regions of man's heart and life, follows, in the 
next generation, Thomas Hamerken, or Hammerlein {Mal- 
leolus) ; usually named Thomas a Kempis, that is, Thomas 
of Kempen, a village near Cologne, where he was bom in 
1388, Others contend that Kampen in Overyssel was his 
birthplace; however, in either case, at that era, more espe- 
cially considering what he did, we can here regard him as a 
Deiiiscker, a Grerman. For his spiritual and intellectual 
character we may refer to his works, written in the Latin 
tongue, and still known ; above all, to his far-faraed work 
De Imitaiione ChrisH, which has been praised by such men 
as Luther, Leibnitz, Haller ; and, what is more, has been 
read, and continues to be read, with moral profit, in all Chris- 
tian languages and communions, having passed through np- 

I Waohler, VarUm«3en ^ei- lUe Guchkite der deulKkea Natvmnl-mera- 
tar (Lectures on the History of Germiin National Llleraluro), b. i. s. 131. 
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wards of a thousand editions, wbic-h number U yet daily 
increasing. A new English Thomas h Kempii was published 
only the other year. But the venerable man deserves a 
word from us, not ouly as a high, spotless Priest, and father 
of the Church, at a time when such were rare, but as a 
zealous promoter of learning, which, in his own country, he 
accomplished much lo forward. Hammcrlein, the son of 
poor parents, had been educated at the famous school of 
Deventer ; he himself instituted a similar one at ZwoIJ, 
which long continued the grand classical seminary of the 
North. Among his own pupils we find enumerated Moritz 
von Spiegelberg, Rudolf von Lange, Rudolf Agricola, An- 
tonius Liber, Ludwig Dringenberg, Alexander Hegius ; of 
whom Agricola, with other two, by advice of their teacher, 
visited Italy to study Greek ; the whole six, united through 
manhood and life, as they had been in youth and at school, 
are regarded aa the founders of true classical literature 
among ihe Germans. Their scholastico-monastic establish- 
ments at Deventer, with Zwoll and its other numerous ofF- 
spnng, which rapidly extended themselves over the north- 
weat of Europe from Aitoia to Silesia, and operated powei"- 
fuUy both m a moral and mtellectual view, are among the 
charactciiatic redeeming features of that time; but the de- 
tail ot them iall not wkthm our present limits.^ 

If now, quittmg the Cloister and Library, we look abroad 
over active Life, and the general stale of culture and spirit- 
ual endeavour as manifested there, we have on all hands the 
cheering prospect of a society in full progress. The Prac- 
tical Spirit, which had pressed forward into Poetry itself, 
could not but be busy and successful in those pi-ovinces 
where its home specially lies. Among the Germans, it is 
true, so i&r as political condition was concerned, the aspect 
of affairs had not elmnged for the better. The Imperial 
Constitution was weakened and loosened into the mere sem- 
blance of a Government; the head of which had stili the 

1 See EicUliora's Gesckkhie der Liliivatur, b. ii. 5. 134. 
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title, but no longer the reality of sovereign power ; ?o that 
Germany, ever since the times of Rudolf, had, as it were, 
ceased to be one great nation, and become a disunited, often 
conflicting a^regate of small nations. Nay, we may almost 
say, of petty districts, or even of households : for now, when 
every pitiful Baron claimed to be an independent potentate, 
and exercised his divine right of peace and war too often in 
plundering the industrious Butcher, public Law could no 
longer vindicate tlie weak against the strong : except the 
venerable unwritten code of Waustreckt (Club-Law), there 
was no other valid. On every steep rock, or difficult iast- 
ness, these dread sovereigns peiched themselves ; studding 
the country with innumerable Raubschlosser (Robber-Tow- 
ers), which now in the eye of the picturesque tourist look 
interesting enough, but in those days were interesting on far 
other grounds. Herein dwelt a race of perJon=, proud, ig- 
norant, hungry ; who, boasting of an endless pedigree, talked 
femiliarly of Uving on the produce of iheir ' Saddles ' {vom 
Sattel zu kben), that is to say, by the profession of highway- 
man ; for which unluckily, as just hinted, there was then no 
effectual gallows. Some, indeed, miglit plunder aa the eagle, 
others as the vulture and crow ; but, m general, fi-om men 
cultivating that walk of life, no profit in any other was to be 
looked for. Vain was it, however, for Ibe Kaiser to publish 
edict on edict against them ; nay, if he destroyed then" Rob- 
ber-Towers, new ones were built ; was the old wolf hunted 
down, the cub had escaped, who reappeared when his t«eth 
were grown. Not till industry and social cultivation had 
everywhere spread, and risen supreme, could that brood, in 
detail, be extirpated or lamed. 

Neither was this miserable defect of police the only misery 
in such a state of thing'^. For the saddle-eating Baron, even 
in pacific circumstances, naturally looked down on the fruit- 
producing Burgher ; who, again, feeling himself a wiser, 
wealthier, better and in time a stronger man, ill brooked 
lliis procedure, and retaliati-d, or, by quite declining such 
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communications, avoidwl it. Thus, throughout long centuries, 
and after that old Code of Club-Law had been weilnigh abol- 
ished, the effort of the nation was still divided into two 
courses ; the Noble and the Citizen would not work to- 
gether, freely imparling and receiving their several gifts ; 
hut the culture of the polite arts, and that of the useful arts, 
had to proceed with mutual disadvantage, each on its sepa- 
rate footing. Indeed that supercilious and too marked dis- 
tinction of ranks, which so ridiculously characterised the 
Germans, has only in very recent times disappeared. 

Nevertheless here, as it ever does, the strength of the 
country lay in the middle classes ; which were sound and 
active, and, in spite of all these hindrances, daily advancing. 
The Free Towns, which, in Germany aa elsewhere, the sov- 
ereign favoured, held within their walls a race of men as 
bi-ave as they of the Kobber-Tower^, but exercising their 
bravery on fitter objects ; who, by degrees, too, ^ entured into 
the field against even the greate-t of these kinglets, and in 
many a stout fight (aught them a juristic doctrine, which no 
head with all its helmets wa* too thick for taking in. The 
Four Forest Cantons had ali-eiidy testified in this way ; their 
Tells and Stauffachera preaching, with apostolic blows and 
knocks, hke so many Luthers ; whereby, from (heir remote 
Alpine glens, all lands and all times have heard them, and 
believed them. By dint of such logic it began to be under- 
stood everywhei-e, that a Man, whether clothed in purple 
cloaks or in tanned sheepi-kms, wielding the sceptre or the 
oxgoad, is neither Deity nor Beast, but simply a Man, and 
must comport himself accordingly. 

But Commerce of itself was pouring new strength into 
every peaceable community ; the Hanse League, now in full 
vigour, secured the fi-uits of industry over all the North. 
The havens of the Netherlands, thronged with ships from 
every sea, transmitted or collected their wide-borne freight 
over Germany ; where, far inland, flourished market-cilies, 
with their cunning workmen, their spacious warehouses, and 
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merchants who in opulence vied with the richest. Except 
perhaps in the close vicinity of Kobber-Towers, and even 
there not always nor altogether, Diligence, good Order, 
peaceful Abundance were everywhere conspicuous in Ger- 
many. Petrarch has celebrated, in warm terms, the beauties 
of the Rhine, as he witnessed them ; the rich, embellished, 
cultivated aspect of land and people : jEneas Sylvius, af- 
terwai'ds Pope Pius the Second, expresses himself, in the 
next century, with still greater emphasis : he says, and he 
could judge, having seen both, ' that the King of Scotland 
' did not live so handsomely as a moderate Citizen of Num- 
' berg : ' indeed Conrad Celtea, another contemporary witness, 
informs us, touching these same citizens, that their wives went 
abroad loaded with the richest jewels, that 'most of their 
household utensils were of silver and gold.' For, as jEneas 
Sylvius adds, ' their mercantile activity is astonishing ; the 
greater part of tie German nation consists of merchants.' 
Thus too, in Augsburg, the Pug^r family which sprang, 
like that of the Medici, from smallest begmnings, were fast 
rising into that height of raimmercial greatness, such that 
Charles V., in viewing the Royal Treasury at Paris, could 
say, " I ha\e a weaker in Augsburg able to buy it all with 
hi^ own gold."* With less satisfection the same haughty 



> Charles had hia reasons for euch a apeeoh. Thia aama Anton Fiigger, 
to whom he alluded here, had often atood by him In Btmila! ahowing a 
mnnificence and even generosity worthy of the proudeat princes. During 
the celabrated Diet of Augshurg, in 1630, the Emperor lodged for a whole 
year in Anton'a house ; aod Anton was a man to warm his Emperor 'at a 
fire of cinnamoQ wood,' and to burn therein ' the bonds for large auma ow- 
ing him byhis miyeaty.' For all which, Anton and his kindred had count- 
ships Hnd princeshipa in abundance ; alao the right to coin money, but no 
solid bullion to exercise such right on ; which, however, tliey repeatedly 
did on huliion of their own. Thia Anton left aii millions of gold-crowns 
in cash ( ' besides precious articles, jewels, propeMias in all countries of 
Europe, and both the Indies.' The I'nggers had ships on every aea, wag- 
ons on every highway; they worked the Carintliian Mines; evan Alhreoht 
Diirar's Pictures muat pass through their warehouses to tiie Italian mar- 
ket. However, this femily had other merits than their mountains of metal. 
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Monarch liad to sef his own "^JephcH vtiflded lo thp fair 
Philippine Welser diughler of another taen,hii[t m that 
city, and for wisdom and beiutj the ptra^^n ot het time ^ 
In this state of economn,il prosperity, Literntme and Ait, 
such kinds of them at lea'it a- h»d a pnclical .ipphcation, 
could not want eneoui igenient It is mentioned as one of 
the furtherances to Classical Learning among the Germans, 
that these Free Town , is well is numerous pelly Courts of 
Princes, exercising a aovereign power, required individuals 
of some culture to conduct their Diplomacy ; one man able 
at least to write a iianJsome Latin style was an indispensable 
requisite. For a long while even this small accomplishment 
was not to be acquired in Gei'many ; where, such had been 

their kioiliiesa to naaiiy Sovereigns, and even their aii -embracing spirit of 
oommeroittl enterprise. They were filmed for acts of general beneficence, 
and did much obarity where no Imperial thanlia were to be looltBd for. 
To found Hospitals iind Sciiools, on the most libaral scale, was a common 
thing with them. In the sixteenth century, thrae benevolent brothers of 
tlie HousB porchased a suburb of Augsburg; rebuilt it with small oommo- 
diona houses, to be let to bidigsnt industrious bui^ers for a trifling rent: 
this is the well-kuown Fvggera, which still eiiating, with its own walls 
and gate, maintains their name in daily currency there. — The founder ot 
this remm'fcable family did actually drive the shnttle in the village of Gog- 
gingen, near Augsbnrg, about the middle of the Fourteenth Century; 'but 
ill 1819,' Bays the Spiegel (fer iSien (Mirror ot Honour), 'the noble stem 
'had so branched out, tliat there were forty-seven Counts and Countesses 
' belonging to It, and of young deseendanis as many as there are days in 
' (he year.' Four stout boughs of this same noble stem, in the rank of 
Princes, still subsist and flourish. ' Thus in the generous Fuggars,' says 
that above-named JWirroi-,.' was fulfilled our Saviour's promise: Give, and 
' It shall be given you.' — Omv. Lexicon, J Fugger-GeKklecht. 

1 The Welsers were of patrician descent, and had for many centuries 
followed commerce at Aagsburg, where, nest only to the Fuggers, they 
played a high part. It was they, for example, that, at their own charges, 
first colonised Venezuela; that equipped the first German ship to India, 
'the Joamal of which still exists;' they united with the Fuggers to lend 
Chfirlea V. twelve ThnneB Gold, 1,200,000 Florins. The fiiir Philipphie, 
by her pure charms and honest wiles, worked out a reconciliation with 
Kaiser Ferdinand the First, her Fatber-m-Iaw ; lived thirty happy years 
with her husband; and had medals struck by him, Dina Philipjaiaa, [n 
honour of her, when (at Inspruok in 1580) he beciiipii a widower. — Omv. 
Lexicon, 4 [Velsei; 
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(he troublous condition of the Govern men Is, there were yet, 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, no Universities ; 
however, a better temper and better fortune began at length 

J r all among the German Sovereigns ; the demands of the 
t me n sted on fulfilment. The University of Prague was 
founde 1 1348, that of Vienna in 1364 ; » and now, as if to 
make p fo the delay, princes and communities on all hands 
ntde la,tp t establish similar Institutions; so that before 

1 e end of he century we find three others, Heidelberg, Co- 
logne E furt n the course of the next, no fewer than eight 
more of nl 1 Leipsig {in 1404) is the most remarkable. 
Ne her d d t! honourable zeal grow cool in the sixteenth 
century, or even down to our own, when Germany, boasting 
of some forty great Schools and twenty-two Universities, four 
of which date within the last thirty years, may fairly reckon 
itself the best school-provided country in Europe ; as, indeed, 
those who in any measure know it, are aware that it is also 
indisputably the best educated. 

Still more decisive are the prools of national activity, of 
progressive culture, among the Germans, if we glance at 
what concerns the practical Arts. Apart from Universities 
and learned show, there has always dwelt, in those same 
Niimbergs and Augsburgs, a solid, quietly-perse verant 
spirit, full of old Teutonic character and old Teutonic 
sense ; whereby, ever and anon, from under the bonnet of 
some rugged German artisan or slaid burgher, this and the 
other World-Invention has been starting forth, where such 

1 There seems to be some controirersy nbont the preeedenoB herei Bon- 
terwek gives Viemia, with a date 13S3, as the earliest; Koch again puts 
Heidelberg, 1846, in front; the dates in the Text profess to be taken from 
Melner's Geichichle der Ettiitekung uad Knfioickelaog der Rohen Schahn mb- 
leri J^rMeib (HiBtorr of the Origin and DetBlopmeiit of High Schools in 
Europe), Gottlogen, 1E02. The laBt-entablished University is that of 
MUnohen (Mnnich), in 1S26. I'ruasin aloiiB has 31,000 Publio Schoolmas- 
ters, specially trained to their pi'ofassion, sometimes even sent tn tnxvel for 
improvement, at the cost of Government. What says ' the most eiiliRht- 
ened nation in the world ' to this ? — Eats its pudding, and says little or 
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was least of all looked for. Indeed, with regard to practical 
Knowledge in general, if we consider the present history and 
daily life of mankiad, it must be owned that while each nation 
has contributed a share, — the largest share, at least of such 
shares as can be appropriated and fixed on any special con- 
triliutor, belongs to Germany. Copernic, Hevel, Kepler, 
Otlo Guericke, ai-e of other times ; but in this era also the 
spirit of Inquiry, of Invention, was especially busy. Gun- 
powder (of the thiiteenth century), though Milton gives the 
credit of it to Satan, has helped mightily to lessen the hor- 
rors of War: thus much at least must be admitted in its 
favour, that it secures the dominion of civilised over savage 
man : nay hereby, in personal contests, not brute Strength, 
but Courage and Ingenuity, can avail ; for the Dwarf and 
the Giant are alike strong with pistols between them. Nei- 
ther can Valour now find its best arena in War, in Battle, 
which is henceforth a matter of calculation and strategy, and 
the soldier a cliesa-pawn to shoot and be shot at ; whereby 
that noble quality may at length come to reserve itself for 
other more le^timate occasions, of which, in this our Life- 
Battle with Destiny, there are enough. And thus Gunpow- 
der, if it spread the havoc of War, mitigates it in a still high- 
er degree ; like some Inoculation, — to which may an extir- 
pating Vaccination one day succeed ! It ought to be stated, 
however, that the claim of Schwartz to the original invention 
is dubious ; to the sole invention altogether unfounded : the 
recipe stands, under disguise, in the writings of Roger Bacon ; 
the article itself was previously known in the East. 

Far more indisputable are the advantages of Printing: 
and if the story of Brother Schwartz's mortar giving Are 
and driving his peatJe through the ceiling, in the city of 
Mentz, as the painful Monk and Alchymist was accidentally 
pounding the ingredients of our first Gunpowder, is but a 
fable, — that of our first Book being printed there is much 
better ascertained. Johann Gutenberg was a native of 
Mentz; and there, in company with Faust and Sehoffer, 
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appears to have completed his invention between the years 
1440 and 1449: the famous 'Forty-two line Bible' was 
printed there in 1455.' Of this noble art, which is like 
an infinitely intensated organ of Speech, whereby the Voice 
of a small transitory man may reach not only through all 
earthly Space, but through all earthly Time, it were needless 
to repeat the often-repeated praises ; or speculate on the prac- 
tical efiecls, the most momentous of which are, perhaps, but 
now becoming visible. On this subject of the Press, and its 
German origin, a far humbler remark may be in place here ; 
namely, that Rag-paper, the materia! on which Printing 
works and lives, was also invented in Germany some hun- 
dred and fifty years before. ' The oldest specimens of this 
' article yet known to exist,' says Eichhorn, ' are some Doeu- 
' ments, of the year 1318, in the Arehives of the Hospital at 
' Kauf beuem. Breitkopf ( Vom Ursprung der Sjnelkarten, 
' On the Origin of Cards) has demonstrated our claim to 
' (he invention ; and that France aiid England borrowed it 
'from Germany, and Spain from Italy.' ^ 

On the invention of Printing there followed naturally a 
multiplication of Books, and a new activity, which has ever 
since proceeded at an accelerating rate, in the business of 
Literature ; but for the present, no change in its character 
or objects. Those Universities, and other Establishments 
and Improvements, were so many tools which the spirit of 
the time had devised, not for working out new paths, which 
were their ulterior issue, but in the mean while for proceeding 
more commodiously on the old path. In the Prague Uni- 
versity, it is true, whither Wicklifie's writings had found 
their way, a Teacher of more earnest tone had risen, in the 
person of John Huss, Rector there ; whose Books, Of the 

1 As tfl the Dnlch claim, it rests only on vague local traditions, wtioli 
wefe never heard of pnbliely till their Lorenz Coster had been dead 
almost n hundred and fifty yanrsi so that, out of Holland, it finds few 
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Six Errors and Of ihe Church, silill more Iiii. enprgetic, 
zealously polemical Di^conraes to the peofilc, were yel iin- 
pxampled on tlip Coiititienf. Tlie shameful murder of this 
man, who lived nnd died a* beseemed a Martyr ; and the 
stem yengcanee which his countrj'men took for i(, unhaji- 
pily not on Ihe Constance Cardinals, but on less offensive 
Bohemian Catholics, kept up during twetify years, on the 
Eastern Border of Germany, an ajiilating tumult, not only of 
opinion, but of action : however, the fierce, indomitable Zisca 
being called avay, and the pusillanimous Empei-or offering 
terms, which, indeed, he did not keep, this uproar subsided, 
and the national activity proceeded in it'* fonner course. 

In German Literature, during those years, nothing pre- 
jients it-elf as worthy of notice hei'e. Chronicles were writ- 
ten ; Class-booka for the studious, edifying Homilies, in 
varied guise, for the busy, were compiled ; a few Books of 
Travels make their appenrance, among which Translations 
from our too fabulous countryman, Mandeville, are perhaps 
the most remarkable. For the rest. Life continued to be 
looked at less with [xietic admiration, than in a spirit of 
observation and compari^n : not without many a protest 
against clerical and secular eiTor; such, however, seldom 
rising into the style of grave hate and hostility, but play- 
fully expressing themselves in satire. Tlie old effort tow- 
ards the Useful; in Literature, the old prevalence of the 
Didactic especially of the -S^sopic, is everywhere manffest. 
Of this ^sopic spirit, what phases it successively assumed, 
and its significance in these, there were much to be said. 
However, in place of multipljing smaller instances and 
aspects, let us now take up the highest ; and with the best 
of all Apologues, Reynard the Fox, terminate our survey of 
that Fable-loving time. 

The story of Reinerke Fuchs, or, to giie it the original 
Low-German name, Reitifke de Fos, i^, more than any 
otlier, a truly European performance : for some centuries, 
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a universal household possession and secular Bible, read 
everywhere, in the palace and the hut : it still interests us, 
moreover, by its intrinsic worth, being, on the whole, the 
most poetical and meritorious production of our Western 
World in that kind ; or perhaps of the whole World, though, 
in such matters, the West has generally yielded to, and 
learned from, the East. 

Touching the origin of this Book, as often happens in like 
cases, there is a controversy, perplexed not only by inevi- 
table ignorance, but also by anger and felse patriotism. Info 
this vexed sea we have happily no call lo venture ; and 
shall merely glance for a moment, from the firm land, where 
all that can specially concern us in the matter stands rescued 
and safe. The oldest printed Edition of our actual Reynard 
is that of Liitieck, in li98 ; of which there is a copy, under- 
stood to be the only one, slill extant in the WolfenbUttel 
Library. This oldest Edition is in the Low-German or 
Saxon tongue, and appears to have been produced by Hin- 
rek van Alkmer, who in the preface calls himself ' School- 
' master and Tutor of that noble virtuous Prince and Lord, 
' the Duke of Lorraine j ' and says farther, that by order of 
this same worthy sovereign, he ' sought out and rendered the 
' present Book fom Walloon and French tongue into Gler- 
' man, to the praise and honour of God, and wholesome 
'edification of whoso readeth therein.' Which candid and 
businesa-like statement would doubtless have continued to 
yield entire satisfaction ; had it not been that, in modem 
days, and while this first LUbeck Edition was still lying in 
its dusty recess unknown to Bibliomaniacs, another account, 
dated some hundred years laler, and supported by a little 
subsequent hearsay, had been raked up : how the real Au- 
thor was Nicholas Bauraann, Professor at Eostock ; how 
he had heen Secretary to the Duke of Juliers, but was 
driven from his service by wicked cabals ; and so in re- 
venge composed this satirical adumbration of the Juliers 
Court; putting on the title-page, lo avoid consequences, 
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the feigned tale of its being rendered from the French and 
"Walloon tongue, and the feigned name of Hinrek van Alk- 
mer, who, for the rest, was never Schoolmaster and Tutor 
at Lorraine, or anywhere else, hut a mere man of straw, 
created for the nonce out of so many Letters of the Alpha- 
bet. Hereupon excessive debate, and a learned sharp-shoot- 
ing, with victory-shouts on both sides , into which we nowise 
enter. Some touch of human sympathy does draw ui tow- 
ards Hinrek, whom, if he was once a real man, with bones 
and sinews, stomach and provender-'SLnp, it is mournful to 
Bee evaporated away into mere vowels and consonants; 
however, beyond a kind wish, we can give him no help. 
In Literary Hislory, except on this one occasion, as seems 
indisputable enough, he is nowhere mentioned or hinted at. 

Leaving Hinrek and Nicolaus, then, to fight out their 
quarrel as they may, we remark that the clearest issue of 
it would throw little light on the ori^n of Jieinecke. The 
victor could at most claim lo be the first Geiman redactor 
of this Fable, and the happiest ; whose work had superseded 
and obliterated all preceding ones whatsoever ; but nowise to 
be the inventor thereof, who must be sought for in a much 
remoter period. There are even two printed versions of the 
Tale, prior in date to this of Liibeok : a Dutch one, at Delfl, 
in 1484; and one by Caxton in English, in 1481, which 
seems to be the earliest of alL^ These two difier essentially 
from Hinrek's ; still more so does the French Soman du. noa- 

1 CaMoii's Edition, a copy of which is in the British Museum, bears 
title: IS/ilerye of Reynart Ihe Fuxei and begins thus: ' It was ahoule the 
' tyme of Penteooste or Whytsontyde that the wodes comynly be Insty 
' and gladsome, and the trees clad with levya and blossoms, and thu 
' grounds with herbes and flowers sweete smallyng;' — where, as in many 
other passages, the fact that Caxton and Alkiqer had the same original be- 
fore them Is manifest enough. Our venerable Printer says in conclnslon! 
' I have not added ne mynnsshed but have followed as nyghe as I can my 
'oopye whych was in dulohe; and by me Willm Caxtnn translated in to 
' this rude and symple englyssh in tliabbey of Westminster, and fyn- 
' nyshed the vi daye of Juyn the yere of our lord 1481, the 21 yere of the 
'regne of Kyiige Edward the iiijth.' 
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veau Renard, composed ' by Jacqueinars Giel^e at Lisle, 
about the year 1290,' which yet exists in manuscript; how- 
ever, they sutficienlly verify that statement, hy some sup- 
posed to be feigned, of the German redactor's having 
'sought and rendered' his work from the Wallooa and 
French ; in which iatter tongue, as we shall soon see, some 
shadow of it had been known and popular, long centuries 
before that time. For besides Gieiee's work, we have a 
Henord Covronne of still earlier, a Rmard Ctrntrefait of 
somewhat later date : and Chroniclers inform us that, at 
the noted Festival given by Philip the Fair, in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, among the dramatic enter- 
tainments, was a whole Life of Reynard; wherein it must 
not surprise us that he ' ended by becoming Pope, and still, 
under the Tiara, continued to eat poultry.' Nay, curious 
inquirers have discovered, on the French and German bor- 
ders, some vestige of the Story even in Carlovingian limes ; 
which, indeed, again makes it a German original : they wUl 
have it that a certain Reinhard, or Eeinecke, Duke of Lor- 
raine, who, in the ninth century, by his craft and exhaust- 
lesa stratagems worked strange mischief in that region, many 
times overreaching King Zwentibald himself, and at last, in 
his stronghold of Durfos, proving impregnable to him, — 
had in satirical songs of that period been celebrated as a fox, 
as Reinhard the Fox, and so given rise afer off to this Apo- 
logue, at least to the title of it. The name Isegrim, as ap- 
plied to the Wolf, these same speculators deduce from an 
Austrian Count Isengrin, who, in those old days, had re- 
volted against Kaiser Amulph, and otherwise exhibited too 
wolfish a disposition. Certain it is, at least, that both desig- 
nations were in universal use during the twelfth century; 
they occur, for example, in one of the two sirventes which 
our Cteur-de-Lion has left us : 'Ye have promised me 
fidelity,' says he, ' but ye have kept it as the Wolf did to 
the Fox,' as Isangrin did to Eeinhart} Nay, perhaps the 

' Flogel {iii. 31), who quotes tlie BiaUsire Liliirairt de> Ti-oubadojirt t, i. 
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ancient circulation of some sucli Song or Tale, among the 
French, ia best of all evinced by the fact that this same 
Seinhart, or Renard, ia still the only word in their language 
for Fox; and thua, strangely enough, the Proper may have 
become an Appellative ; and sly Buke Reinhart, at an era 
when the French tongue was first evolving itself from the 
rubbish of Latin and German, have insinuated his name 
into Natural as well as Political History. 

From all which, so much at least would appear: That 
the Fable of Reynard ike Fox, which in the German vei^ 
sion we behold completed, nowise derived its completeness 
from the individual there named Hinrek van Alkmer, or 
from any other individual or people ; but rather, that being 
in old tunes universally current, it was taken up by poets 
and satirists of all countries ; fram each received some ac- 
cession or improvement ; and properly has no single author. 
We must observe, however, that as yet it had attained no 
fixation or consistency ; no version was decidedly preferred 
to every other. Caxton's and the Dutch appear, at best, 
but as the skeleton of what afterwards became a body ; of 
the old Walloon version, said to have been discovered lately, 
we are taught to entertain a similar opinion : ' in the esist- 
mg French versions, which are ail older, either in Gielee's, 
or in the othei-s, tliere is even less analogy. lioosely eon- 
joined, therefore, and only in the slate of dry bones, was it 
that Hinrek, or Nicoiaus, or some Lower-Saxon whoever 
he might be, found the story ; and blowing on it with the 
breath of genius, raised it up into a consistent Fable. Many 
additions and some exclusions he must have made ; was 
probably enough assisted by personal experience of a Court, 
whether that of Juliers or some other ; perhaps also he ad- 
mitted pereonal allusions, and doubtless many an oblique 
glance at existing things : and thus was produced the Low- 
German Reineke de Fos ; which version, shortly after its 
appearance, had extinguislied all the rest, and conic to be, 

ISeeScheller; RtimkeikFoi, Tu Biiin3W7jk,\m,\ Vorrede. 
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what it still is, the sole veritablp representaliye of Reynard, 
inasmuch as all subsequent translations and editions have 
derived themselve'* from it. 

The farther history of .fieiBecie is easily traced. In this 
new guise, it spread abroad over all the world, with a 
scarcely exampled rapidity ; iixing itself also a'* a firm pos- 
session in most countries, where, indeed, in ihia character, 
we still find it. It was printed and rendered, innumerable 
times ; ia the original dialect alone, the last Editor has reck- 
oned up more than twenty Editions ; on one of which, for 
example, we find such a name as that of Heinrich Voss. It 
was first translated into High-German in 1545 ; into Lalin 
in 1567, by Hartmann Schopper, whose smooth style and 
rough fortune keep him in memory with Scholars;' a new 
version into short German verse appeared next century ; in 
our own times, Goethe has not disdained to reproduce it, by 
means of his own, in a third shape : of Sollau's version, into 
literal doggerel, we have already testified. Long genera- 
tions before, it had been manufectured into Prose, for the 

1 While Biigagad in this Translation, Bt Freiburg in B«den, he waa im- 
pressed as a soldier, and carried, apparenOy in fetters, to Vienna, having 
given his work to another to fi ' 1 At V li tood t J g ' th 

ranlcsi having fhllen violentJj i fc, nnd b ing tl t th treat 

to recoTW there. He says, ■ h w with t b i d had t k q 
t«ra on the muddy paveraeiit B rtel H toi- h ght flora 

excessively straitened Individ Itlfmh h Ikaid b 
However, men were not all h (e aa n Jos H f gel kn wn to 
him, but to whom by his wnti gs 1 wa k wn took h m und his 
roof, procured medical assist qu pp d h m an w that the 

■harvest-season, being hair-on d 1 id th rawl t 

'Frankfort on the Mayn.' Tl M t Jh C p Chn 

' tian Egenolph'a aon-hi-Iaw, kdlre dhmadn ragdhm 
to finish hia Translation; as acoo d gly h d d d di t g it to th Em 
peror, with dolefn! complaints, fruitless or not is unknown. For now 
poor Hartmann, no longer an Autobii^apher, quite vanishes, and we can 
understand only that ha laid his wearied back one day in a most still bad, 

where the blanket of the Night softly enwrapped him and all hia woes. 

His Book is entitled 0pm poeticitm de oAmirabili Fallacid et Astulid Fvlpe- 
cuJa Semekei, &c &c.i and in the Dedication and Preface contains all 
these details. 
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use of the people, and wd? "old on «talla where till with 
the needful change m sf(.llng and printed on gnje-it 
paper, it tempts the ofeculaliie eye 

Thus has our old Fible riiing like some Eiver m the re- 
mote distance, from olacure nvuleta gathered stiength out 
of every valley, out of everj (jDunlry ai it rolled on It is 
European in two senses foi ai alt Europe contributed to 
it, so all Europe has enjued Jt, Among the Germans 
Eeineeke Fuehs was Icng i House book and umver«al Best 
companion; it has been lectured on m the TJnn er'iities 
quoted id Imperial Council halls it lay on the toilette of 
Princesses ; and w^a thumbed to pieces on the bench of 
the Artisan ; we heir of g ave men ranking it only next to 
the Bible. Neithei as ue &aid wis its populaiity tonfined 
to home ; Translations erelong appear d in French Ital 
ian, Danish, Swedish Dutch English ^ not was that same 
stall-honour, which has bi,en reckoned the truest literary 
celebrity, refused it heie peihaps manj a reader of these 
pages may, like the writer of them recollect the houra 
when, hidden from unlLolng gaze of ped'tgogi he anal 
lowed The most pleoAant and dehghtfid History of Reynard 
the Fox, like stolen waters with a timorous joy 

So much for the oulwird fortunes of this remarkable 
Book. It comes before us with % chaiactei uch ii tan 
belong only to a veij fen thit of being a true "Worlds 
Book, which through eentuiits was everywhere at home 
the spirit of which diffuse 1 it elf into all languages and ill 

1^ Besides Canton's Original of wh oh I ttle " k own among na tut the 
name, me haya two veraio a one in IBtt" with escellent Morula aid 
Espositiona,' which was repr ntad n 16S1 and Mowed in 169i fy a Con 
tiimation, called the Shifts f Seytiarii e. the ton of Beyiard of Engl ah 
growth; another in 1J08, sliKhtlj altared frora the former, explaining what 
appears doubtful or allegorical; 'it being oripnally written,' saya the 
brave Editor elsewhere, ' by an eminent Statesman of the German Em- 
' pire, to show some Men their Follies, and correct the Vices of the Times 
'he lived in.' Not only Seynardlne, but a second Appendix, Caioood the 
Rook, appears here ; also there are ' curions Devices, or Pictures.' — Of 
Editions ' printed for the Flying- Stationers ' we say nothing. 
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mind?. These quaint -Slsopic figures ha^e painted them- 
selves in innumerable heads; that rough, deep-lying hu- 
mour has been the laughter of many generations. So that, 
at woral, we mu&t regard this Beinecke as an ancient Idol, 
once worshipped, and still interesting for that drcumstanee, 
were (he sculpture ne>er so rude. We can love it, more- 
sprang up from European sense and character, and was a 
faithful type and organ of these. 

But independently of all extrinsic considerations, this 
Fable of Eeinecle may challenge a judgment on ila own 
merils. Cunningly constructed, and not without a true 
poetic life, we must admit it to be : great power of concep- 
tion and invention, great pictorial fidelity, a warm, iunny 
tone of colouring, are manifest enough. It is full of hroad 
ruslje mirth ; inexhaustible in comic devices ; a World- 
Saturnalia, where Wolves tonsured into Monks, and nigh 
starved hy short commons, Foxes pilgriming to Rome for 
ab»oiution. Cocks pleading at the judgment-har, make strange 
mummery. Nor is this wild Parody of Human Life with- 
out its meaning and moral : it is an air-pageant from Fan- 
cy's dreanw-grotto, yet wisdom lurks in it ; as we gaze, the 
vision becomes poetic and prophetic A true Irony must 
have dwelt in the Poet's heart and head ; here, nnder gro- 
tesque shadows, he gives us the sadder picture of Reality ; 
yet for us without sadness ; his figures mask themselves 
in uncouth, bestial vizards, and enact, gambolling; their 
Tragedy dissolves into sardonic grins. He has a deep, 
heartfelt Humour, sporting with the world and its evils in 
kind mockery : this is the poetic soul, round which the out- 
ward material has fashioned itself into living coherence. 
And so, in that rude old Apologue, we have still a mirror, 
though now tarnished and timewoi-n, of true magic reality ; 
and can discern there, in cunning reflex, some image both 
of our destiny and of our duty : for now, as then. Prudence 
is the only virtue sure of its reward, and Cunning triumphs 
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where Honesty is worsted ; and now, as then, it is the wise 
man's part to know this, and ciieerfuUy look for it, and cheer- 
fully defy it ; 

Here throngh his own world movelh, 
Most like to Reynard's pcovath. 



Gelyh dem Foa ail thlkkel. 

Motto to Bdneke. 

li Seimcke is nowise a perfect Comic Epos, it has various 
features of such, and above all, a genuine Epic spirit, which 
is the rarest feature. 

Of the Fable, and its incidents and structure, it is perhaps 
superfluous to offer any sketch ; to most readers the whole may 
be already familiar. How Noble, King of the Beasts, hold- 
ing a solemn Court one Whitsuntide, is deafeiied on all hands 
with complaints against Eeinecke ; Hinze the Cat, Lampe 
the Hare, Isegrim the "Wolf, with innumerable others, hav- 
ing suffered from his villany, Isegrim especially, in a point 
which most keenly touches honour; nay, Chanticleer the 
Cock {Henning de Sane), amid bitterest wail, appearing 
even wilh the corpus delicti, the body of one of his children, 
whom that arch-knave has feloniously murdered with intent 
to eat. How his indignant M^esty thereupon despatches 
Bruin the Bear to cite the delinquent in the King's name ; 
how Bruin, inveigled into a Honey-expedition, returns with- 
out his eiraod, without his ears, ahnost without his life ; 
Hinze the Cat, in a subsequent expedition, faring no better. 
How at last Eeinecke, that he may not have to stand actual 
siege in his fortress of Malapertus, does appear for trial, and 
is about to be hanged, but on the galiows-ladder makes a 
speech unrivalled in forensic eloquence, and saves his life ; 
nay, having incidentally hinted at some Treasures, the hid- 
ing-place of which is well known to him, rises into high 
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faTour ; is pei'mitled to depart on that pious pilgrimage to 
Rome he has so much at heart, and furnished even with 
shoes, cut from the living hides of Isegrim and Isegrim'a 
much-injured spouse, hia woi-st enemies. How, the Treas- 
ures not making their appearance, but only new misdeeds, 
he is again haled to judgment ; again glozes the general ear 
with sweetest speeches; at length, being challenged to it, 
fights Isegi'im in knightly tourney, and by the cunningest, 
though the most unchivalrous method, not to be further 
specified in pohte writing, carries off a complete victory ; 
and having thus, by wager of battle, manifested his inno- 
cence, is overloaded with royal favour, created Chancellor, 
aDd Pilot to weather the Storm ; and so, in universal 
honour and authority, reaps the fair fruit of his gifts and 
labours: 

■Whereby shall each to -wiedoin turn, 
Evil eschew and virtue learn, 
Therafqre was this same story wrote, 
That is its aim, and other not. 
This Boob for little price ia sold. 
But image clear of world doth hold; 
Whoso into the world would look, 
My counsel ia, — he buy this hook. 
80 endeth Reynard Fos's story: 
God help us all to heavenly glory I 

It has been objected that the Animals in Eeiiu'che are not 
Animals, but Men disguised; to which objection, except in so 
far as grounded on the necessary mdubitable fact that this is 
an Apologue or emblematic Fable, and no Cliapler of Nat- 
ural History, we cannot in any considerable degree accede. 
Nay, that very contrast between Object and Effort, where 
the Passions of men develop themselves on the Intereata 
of animals, and the whole is huddled together in chaotic 
mockery, is a main charm of the picture. For the rest, we 
should rather say, these bestial characters were moderately 
well sustained : the vehement, futile vociferation of Chanti- 
cleer ; the hysterical promptitude, and earnest profession and 
protestation of poor Lampe the Hare ; the thickheaded fe- 
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rocity of Isegrim ; the sluggish, gluttonous opacity of Bruin ; 
above all, the craft, the tact and inexhaustible knavish adroil>- 
ness of Eeinecke himself, are in strict accuracy of costume- 
Often also their situations and occupations are bestial enough. 
Wliat quantities of bacon and otlier proviant do Isegrim and 
Eeinecke forage ; Eeinecke cootdbuting the scheme, — for the 
two were then in partner^lilp, — and I>egnm paying the shot 
in broken bones 1 What more Ui iracten-tic then the fate of 
Brum, when ill counselled, he introduces his stupid head into 
Euslefills half split log, has the wedges whisked away, and 
stands clutched there, as in a vilc and uselessly roarings 
di-appointed ot honey, suie only of a beating without paral- 
M' Not to forgLt the Mire, whom, addressing her by the 
title of Goodnife, with all politenei* Isegiim, sore-pinched 
with hunger, asks whether she will sell her foal : she an- 
swers, that the pnce is written on her hinder hoof; which 
document the intending purchaser being ' an Erfurt gradu- 
ate,' dedares his full ability to read , but finds there do writ- 
ing, or print, — save only the print of six horsenails on his 
own mauled visage. And abundance of the like ; sufficient 
to excuse our old Epos on this head, or altogether justify it 
Another objection, that, namely, which points to the great 
and excessive coarseness of the work here and there, it can- 
not so readily turn aside ; being indeed rude, old-fashioned, 
and homespun, apt even to dra^le in the mire : neither are 
its occasional dulness and tediousness to be denied ; but only 
to be set against its frequent terseness and strength, and par- 
doned as the product of poor humanity, from whose hands 
nothing, not even a Enneke de Fos, comes perfect. 

He who would read, and still understand this old Apologue, 
must apply to Goethe, whose version, for poetical use, we 
have found infinitely tlie best ; like some copy of an ancient^ 
budimmed, half-obliterated woodcut, hut new-done on steel, 
on India-paper, with all manner of graceful yet appropriate 
appendages. Nevertheless, the old Low-German original has 
also a certain charm, and simply as the original, would claim 
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simc iijlicp It i> leckonpd greatly the >cst performance 
th-it wda eier brought out in that dialect, inteiestiag, 
morejK,r, in a philologicil point of view, especnlly to ua 
Enghali, being propel ly the language of our old Sas-oii 
Fatherland , and atill curiou-Iy like our own, though the 
two, for aime tweUe centuiies have had no brotherly com- 
munication One shoit specimen, Hith the most verbal trans- 
lation, we shill insert here, \nil then have done with Sei^ 

' De Grevirg was Eeinken brodet'a sone, 
ISe Badger was Rtinki'i brolher'a son, 
De sprak do, un waa sSr koBB. 
Be ^idce there, andaas (sore) verg {Jceea) bold. 
He forantwOFde in d«m Hove den Fo3, 
Be l/M-amweredi dt/emkd in the (Mirl Sie fiat, 
De dog was sSr falfih un I69. 
That ((SoajS) get aai ■ceryfahe and looaa. 
He sprak to deme Wulva also lord: 
Be ioke to the Wdf lO furlh : 
Eere iBegrim, it is ein didspraken wdrd, 
Master Isegrim, it is an old-spoken vord^ 
Des iyendes mnnd shaffet selden from ! 

Jhe (JtemTi) enemy's monih (duipeik) brirtgelh seldom advaninye I 
So do ji 6k by K«inken, minem 6m. 
Bo do ye {ehej loo bp Seiiilce, mine (erne) uncle. 
Were he so wol alse ji iiyr to Hove, 
Were he aa well as ye here at Court, 
Un Etunde he also in des Koninge'E lore, 
And stood he aom the King's /amar, 
Here Isegrira, also Ji d6t, 
Matter Isegri^ as ye do, 
It sholde jn nigt dunkeu gSd, 
llAoaldyau not ((Ain£) leeingoad, 
Diit ji en hyr abna forsprSken 
Thai ye him here eojor^ake 
Va de olden stukke hyr fSrraken. 
And the old tricks herejbrdt-raked. 
Men daC kwerde, dat ji Relnken liavven ged^. 
But ike Hi thai ye Setake have doae, 
Dat late ji al agter stan. 
That let yi all (o^er eland] s(«ni? &y. 
It is nog etliken heren wol kund, 
/( is yet to some gentlemen vietl known, 
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Wo ji mid Reinken maken den fBrbnniH, 
^010 ye with Beirike made Ibond) oBianct, 
Va woldeo waten twe like gaaellBn: 
Andamddbe lioo (iite) tqualpariaern 
Dat mot ik dirren herea fort^leo. 
Thai mote lOieie gmtirmenforOi-teU. 
Weate Keinte, myn 8m In winteranfid, 
Since Seiake, mine uncfe, in iBoUer'siteed, 
Umme Isegrim's willen, fylna was dSd. 
Far Isegr'm'e (aiU) lakeyjfall-mgli looi dead. 
WentB it geBhuf! dat «Ln kwam gefaran. 
Fur it chanced that one came {faring) driving, 
De hadde grote fishe np ener karen: 

WhohadmaayJiskes^poBacal■: 
loegrim hadde geren dec fiahe gehaled, 
hegrim hadfaia theJiheB [Aore haled) have got. 
Men he hadda niRt, darmid ae wBrden betaled. 
But he had not wheremlh they ihoald be (helotd) paid. 
He brajfte minen 6ni in de grote nod, 

He breuyht mine uncte iirfo great {need) ttraita, 
Um sinen willen ginR lie llggen for dSd, 
For his lake menl ke to (%) Ue/or dead, 

Begl in den niig, un stniid ivenhir. 

Eight in the v>ay, and liijod (orfuentiH^) chance. 

Market, worden em ok de fisha afir? 

Jfiirfc, were hint eke thefidiei {nmr) dear-ioagitt 

Do jeane mid dec kare gefareo kwam 

When {sand) he vdth the car driving came 

Un miiien 6m darsfllvest fomam. 

And mini ancle {ikere-Klf) eten there perccked, 

Haatigen tog he syn swSrd nn snal, 

Mattily {took) drem he his sword and {mell) jmci, 

Un wolde mineme orae torriikken eu fal. 

And vioiildmganch {tatter iafdl) ttar in pieces. 

Men he riJgede sik nigt klSn nog grOt; 

Bat ke ilirred Mmelf not {little nor great) more or Utt ; 

Do mends he dat he were dSd; 

Then [mmned) thought he that he mat dead; 

He lade iin up da kar, nnd dayte en to flllen, 

Selaidhimvpon the car, md thought him to ilin, 

Dal WBgede he all dorg Isagrim's willen 1 

That risked he all thivugh Iiesntn'a mil ! 

Do ha fordan begunde to faren, 
When hefarlh-aa began to fare, 

warp Bainke etlike fiahe fan dec katen, 
Cast Sdnke lOMefihesfrom the car, 
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IsegrivQ fan ferae agteoni liwam 

laegrimfrotafar after came 

Un dens fiehe al Co sik nnm. 

And Iheiefshei ail to himself touk. 

Reinke spr^ig wedder &n der karan; 

MehJci tprang again from the car ; 

Em liistede to aigt langei Eo thren, 

Sim Usl-ed not loager to fare. 

Ha hadde 6k ggnie der fishe begerd, 

Be (had) wovMhavt abn/tiin of Ihefslies required, 

Men lE«grim hadde se Rile forCfird, 

But Iiegnm had Ihem all consBnitit 

He had da getcm dat he wolde barsten, 

Be ktd eoiea ao thai he iceuld bsiiii, 

Ua mosCe darumme gSii torn arsten. 

And Biaet thereby go to the doctor. 

Do Isegrim der graden nigt en mogte, 

As hegrim Iheji^-bonet not liked, 

Der sUlven he em eia weinig brogCe. 

Of these isdfj same he him a Utile Irroaght 

"Whereby it would appear, if we arn to bebeve Gnmbirt 
the Badger, that Eeinecke w is not only the che'itei in this 
case, but also the chealce howe\ej he makes matteis 
straight again in tbat othei noted fiah expedition, where 
Isegrim, minded not to steal but to cati,h fish and hiving 
no fishing-tackle, hy Reineckes advRe inserfs his tail into 
the lake, in winter-season but before Ihe promised string 
of trouts, all hooked to one another ind to Lira mil bite, — 
ia frozen in, and left there to his own bitter mediiationa. 

We here take leave of Reineke de JFos, and of tbe whole 
.^Uopic genua, of which it is almost the last, and by far the 
most remarkable example. The Age of Apologue, like that 
of Chivalry and Love-singing, is gone ; for nothing in this 
Earth has continuance. If we ask, Where are now our 
People's-Booka ? the answer might give room for reflections, 
Hinrek van Alkmer has passed away, and Dr. Birkbeck has 
risen in his room. What good and evil lie in that little sen- 
tence ! — But doubtless tlie day is coming when what is 
wanting here will be supplied ; when as the Logical, so like- 
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wise the Poetical susceptibility and faculty of the people, — 
their Fancy, Humour, Imagination, wherein lie the main ele- 
ments of spiritual life, — will no longer he left uncultivated, 
barren, or hearing only spontaneous thistles, but in new and 
finer harmony with an improved Understanding, will flourish 
in new vigour; and in our inward world there will again be 
a sunny Firmament and verdant Earth, as well as a Pantry 
and culinary Fire ; and men will learn not only to recapitu- 
late and compute, but to worship, lo love ; in tears or in laugh- 
ter, hold mystical as well as logical communion with the high 
and the low of this wondrous Universe ; and read, aa they 
should live, with their whole being. Of which glorious con- 
summation there Is at all times, seeing these endowments are 
indestructible, nay essentially supreme in man, the firmest 
ulferior certainty, hut, for the present, only faint prospects 
and far-ofF indications. Time brings Roses I 
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TAYLOR'S HISTOmc SURVEY OF GERMAN 
POETEY.i 



German Literature has now for upwards of half a century 
been making some way in England ; yet by ag means at a con- 
stant rate, rather in capricious flux and reflux, — deluge al- 
ternating with desiccation : never would it assume such moder- 
ate, reasonable currency, as promised to be useful and lasting. 
The history of its progiess hern would illustrate the progress 
of more important things , would again exemplify what ob- 
stielea a new spiritual object, with ita mixture of truth and 
of falsehood, has to encounter from unwise enemies, still more 
from unwise fi lends , how dross is mistaken for metal, and 
common ashes are solemnly labelled as fell poison how long, 
in such cases, blind Pa='i]on must vociferite before she can 
awaken Judgment, in short, with wliat tumult, Ticissitude 
and protracted difficulty a foreign doctrine ac^Ju^t^ and lo- 
cates itself among the homebom Perfect ignorance is quiet, 
perfect knowledge is quiet not -o the transition from the 
foimcr to the latter In a vague, all eviggeratmg twilight of 
wonder, the new has to faght its battle wilh tb Id H j 
his to settle accounts with Feir thus the 1 t a ly 
waver public opinion, which is as yet b 1 fl t af 
williout limit , periods of foolish admiratiot and fool 1 x 
eeration must elapse, before that of true nqu y a 1 z al 
according to knowledge ein begin 

ray 01 Cerman Poetry, 
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weapon or artillery, not even the glancea of bright eyes, but 
only the omnipotence of Time, could tame and assort fhera. 
Thus, Kolzebue'a trueulent armaments, once =o threatenmg, 
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ill! turned out to be mere Fhaotaams aad N'ight-appai'itions ; 
and so rushud onwards, like some Specti'e-Hunl, with loud 
liowls indeed, yet hurrying notliing into Cliaos but them- 
selves. While again, Schiller's Trayedy of tfie Eohhers, 
which did not inflame either the young or the old nobility 
of Geraiiiny to I'ob in the forestfi of Bohemia, or indeed to 
do anything, except perhaps yawn a little less, proved equally 
innocuous in England, and might still be acted without of- 
fence, could liviog individuals, idle enough for that end, be 
met with here. Nay, this same Scliiller, not indeed by Roh- 
bers, yet by WaUensteins, by Maids of Orleans, and WiUielm 
Tells, has actually conquered for himself a fixed dominion 
among us, which is yearly widening ; round which other 
German kings, of less intrinsic prowess, and of greatei', are 
likewise erecting thrones. And yet, as we perceive, civilised 
society still stands in its place ; and the public taste, as well 
as the public virtue, live on, though languidly, as before. 
For, in fine, it has become manifest that the old Cimmerian 
Forest is now quite felled and tilled ; that the true Children 
of Night, whom we have to dread, dwell not on the banks of 
the Danube, but nearer hand. 

Gould we lake our progress in knowledge of German 
Literature since that diatribe was written, as any measure 
of our progress in the science of Criticism, above all, in the 
grand science of national Tolerance, there were some reason 
for satisfaction. With regard to Germany itself, whether we 
yet stand on the right footing, and know at last how we are 
to live in profitable neighbourhood and intercourse with that 
countiy ; or whether the present is but one other of those 
capricious tides, which also will have its reflux, may seem 
doubtful ; meanwhile, clearly enough, a rapidly growing fa- 
vour for Gierman Literature comes to light; which favour 
too is the more hopeful, as it now grounds itself on better 
knowledge, on direct study and judgment. Our knowledge 
is better, if only because more general. Within the last ten 
years, independent readers of German have muUipiied per- 
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haps a hundredfold ; so that is q m m 

expected as a natural item d H 

a great number of minds, s m d h 

iDto the deeper significance G man Uec d A 

everywhere, at least a feelin h h'ls m u h g fi 

canee. With independent d m eo h w 

ceases to be independent, tse b 

step. Our British Translat h b 

unparalleled in modern lite d k h n y 

' the envy of surrounding nations : but now there are symp- 
toms that, even in the remote Gierman province, they must 
no longer range quite at will ; that the butchering of a Faust 
will henceforth be accounted literary homicide, and practition- 
ers of that quality must operate on the dead subject only. 
While there are Klingemanna and Claurens in such abun- 
dance, let no merely ambitious, or merely hungry Interpreter 
festen on GoeUies and Schillers. Remark too, with satisfac- 
tion, how the old-established British Critic now feels that it 
has be<»me unsafe to speak delirium on tliis subject; where- 
fore he prudently restricts himself to one of two courses; 
either to acquii-e some understanding of if, or, which is the 
still surer course, altogether to hold his peace. Hence free- 
dom from much babble that was wont to be oppressive : 
probably no watchhom with such a note as that of Mrs. 
More's can again be sounded, by male or female Dogberry, 
in these Islands. Again, there is no one of our younger, 
more vigorous Periodicals, but has its Gierman craftsman, 
gleaning what he can : we have seen Jean Paul quoted in 
English Newspapers. Nor, among the signs of improve- 
ment, at least of extended curiosity, let us omit our British 
Foreign Reviews, a sort of merchantmen that regularly visit 
the Continental, especially the Gierman Ports, and bring back 
such ware as luck yields them, with the hope of better. 
Last, not least among our evidences of Philo- German ism, 
here is a whole Msloric Survey of German Poetry, in three 
safflcient octavos ; and this not merely in the eulogislic and 
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recommendatory vein, but proceeding in the way of criti- 
cism, and indifferent, impartial narrative : a miin of known 
character, of talent, experience, penetration, judges that the 
English public is prepared for such a service, and likely to 
reward it. 

These are appearances, which, as advocates for the friendly 
approximation of all men and all peoples, and the readiest 
possible interchange of whatever each produces of advantage 
to the others, we must witness gladly. Free literary inter- 
course with other nations, what is it but an extended Free- 
dom of the Press ; a liberty to read (in spite of Ignorance, 
of Prejudice, which is the worst of Censors) what our for- 
eign teachers also have printed for us ? XJltimately, there- 
fore, a liberty to speak and to hear, were it with men of all 
countries and of all times ; to use, in utmost compass, those 
precious natural oi^ns, by which not Knowledge only but 
mutual Affection is chiefly generated among mankind ! It 
is a natural wish in man to know his fellow-passengers in 
this strange Ship, or Planet, on this strange Life-voyage : 
neither need his curiosity resUict itself to the cabin where 
he himself chances to lodge ; hut may extend to all accessi- 
ble departments of the vessel. In all he will find mysterious 
beings, of Wants and Endeavours like his own ; in all he will 
find Men ; with these let him comfort and manifoldly instruct 
himself. As to Glerman Literature, in particular, which pro- 
fesses to be not only new, but original, and rich in curious 
information for us ; which claims, moreover, nothing that we 
have not granted to the French, Italian, Spanish, and in a 
less degree to far meaner literatures, we are gratified to see 
that such claims can no longer be resisted. In the present 
fallow state of our English Literattii'e, when no Poet culti- 
vates his own poetic field, but all are harnessed into Editorial 
teams, and ploughing in concert, for Useful Knowledge, or 
Bibliopolic Profit, we regard this renewal of our intercourse 
with poetic Germany, after twenty years of languor or sus- 
pension, as among the most remarkable and even promising 
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featute^, oi oir recent intpllectu^l hi torj In tlit ibsencp 
ol better tendeti les, let this, which is no idle but in sjme 
poiDts of view a depp and eame=t one, be eneouraged For 
ourselves, in the midst of --o nianj loudti and moie exciting 
interests, we feel it a kind of dutv to ci t aome glances now 
and then on this little stiller interest since the matter is 
once for all to be inquii-ed into sound notions on it should 
be furthered unsound ones cinnot be too apeedilv corrected 
It IS on such grounls that we have taken up this HiUonc 
Suney 

Mr Tajlor is so considerable a peraon, that no Bjok dc 
liberately pubhahed by him, on tdj subject c^n be mthout 
weight. On German Poetry, such is the actual state of pub- 
lic information and curiosity, his guidance will be sure to lead 
or mislead a numerous class of inquirers. We are therefore 
called on to examine him with more than usual strictness and 
minuteness. The Press, in these limes, has become so ac- 
tive ; Literature, what is still called Literature, has so dilated 
in volume, and diminished in density, that the very Reviewer 
feels at a nonplus and has ceased to review Why thought 
fully esaraine what was wiitten without thought or note 
faults and merit nheie there is nether fault nor merit' 
Piom a Noneniitv embodied with innocent deception in 
fooLcup and pr ntprs ink and named Book from the com 
mon ^Mnd of Talk even when it is tonseried by such 
mecham m fot dija in the shape of Froth — how shall the 
haple s Reviewer filter •»ught in Ibat once so profatable uA 
ander of his ' He h ts ceased is we said, to attempt the 
impossible — innct leview but only discourse he di 
misse his too onproduclne Author generally mth civil 
words not to quirrel needles Ij with a fellow creat ire and 
must liy as he be=t may to giind fiom his own pjoi gimer 
Authors long looked with an e\il envious eje on the R 
viewer and strode often to blow out his hght which only 
b irni the clearer for such blasts but non cunningly alter 
ing their tactic Ibey have extingui bed it bj h ml of oil 
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Unless fji somi. uiifoie>>een ctinge of affairs, or some new- 
contrived matiiinerj, of whith there is jet no trace, the trade 
of the Reviewer is wellnigh done. 

The happiei aie we that Mr Taylor's Book is of the old 
stamp, anil hat, «ubstan(.e in it for our uses. If no honour, 
there will be no diigraee, in having carefully examined it ; 
which service mdepcl, ib due to our readers, not without curi- 
osity in this matter, as well as to the Author, In so far as he 
seems a safe ^uide and bungs true tidings from the promised 
land, let us proclaim tliil fact, and recommend him to all pil- 
grims: if, on the other hand his tidings are false, let us 
hasten to make thn al>o known , that the German Canaan 
suffer not, in the eyes of the fainthearted, by spurious sam- 
ples of Its produce and report'! of bloodthirsty sons of Anak 
dwelling theie, iihich this harbinger and spy brings out of it. 
In either case, we may hope, our Author, who loves the Ger- 
mans in his way, and would have his countrymen brought 
into closer aequiunlance with them, will feel that, in purpose 
at least, we are eoSperating with him. 

First, then, be it admitted without hesitation, that Mr. 
Taylor, in respect of general talent and acquirement, takes 
his place above all our expositors of German things ; that 
his Book is greatly the most important we yet have on this 
subject. Here are upwards of fourteen hundred solid pages 
of commentaiy, narrative and translation, submitted to tie 
English reader; numerous statements and personages, hith- 
erto unheard of, or vaguely heard of, stand here in fixed 
shape ; there is, if no map of intellectual Germany, some 
first attempt at such. Farther, we are to state that our 
Author is a zealous, earnest man ; no hollow dilettante bunt- 
ing after shadows, and prating he knows not what; but a 
substantial, distinct, remarkably decisive man ; has his own 
opinion on many subjects, and can express it adequately. 
We should say, precision of idea was a striking quality of 
his : no vague transcendentalism, or mysticism of any kind ; 
nothing but what is measurable and tangible, and has a mean- 
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ing which he that runs may read, is to be appreheDded here. 
He is a man of much classical and other reading ; of much 
singular reflection ; stands on his own basis, quiescent yet 
immovable : a certain rugged vigour of natural power, in- 
teresting even in ita distortions, is everywhere manifest. 
Lastly, we venture to assign him the rare merit of hon- 
esty : he speaks out in plain English what is in him ; seems 
heartily convinced of his own doctrines, and preaches them 
because they are bis own ; not for the sake of sale, but of 
truth ; at worst, for the sake of making proselytes. 

On the strength of which properties, we reckon that this 
Ifistoric Survey may, under certain conditions, be useful and 
acceptable to two classes. First, to incipient students of 
German Literature in the original ; who in any History of 
their subject, even in a bare catalogue, will find help ; though 
for that class, unfortunately, Mr. Taylor's help is much dimin- 
ished in value by several circumstances ; by this one, were 
there no other, that he nowhere cites any authority : the path 
he has opened may be the true or the false one ; for farther 
researches and lateral surveys there is no direction or indica- 
tion. But, secondly, we reckon that this Book may be wel- 
come to many of the much larger miscellaneous class, who 
read leas for any specific object than for the sake of reading ; 
to whom any book that wil!, either in the way of contradic- 
tion or of confii-mation, by new wisdom or new perversion of 
wisdom, stir up the Stagnant inner man, is a windfall ; the 
rather if it bring some historic tidings also, fit for remember- 
ing, and repeating; above all, if, as in this case, the style 
with many singularities have some sinking merits, and so 
the book be & light exercise, even an entertainment. 

To such praise and utility the Work is justly entitled ; but 
this is not all it pretends to ; and more cannot without many 
limitations be conceded it. Unluckily the Historic Smvey is 
not what it should be, but only what it would be. Our Au- 
thor hastens to correct in his Preface any false hopes his 
TiiJe-page may have excited: 'A complete History of Ger- 
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' man Poelry,' it seems, ' is hardly within reach of his local 
'command of library; so comprehensive an undertaking 
'would require anotiier residence in a country from whicb 
' he has now been separated more than forty years ; ' and 
which various considerations render it unadvisable lo revisit. 
Nevertheless, ' having long been in the practice of importing 
the productions of its fine literature,' and of working in that 
material, aa critic, biographer and translator, for moi-e than 
one ' periodic publication of this country,' he has now com- 
posed ' introductory and connective sections,' filled up defi- 
ciencies, retrenched superfluities ; and so, collecting and re- 
modelling those ' successive contributions,' cements thew 
together into the ' new and entire work ' here offered to 
the puhiic. ' With fragments,' he concludes, ' long since 
' hewn, as it were, and sculptured, I attempt to construct an 
' English Temple of Fame to the memory of those German 
' Poets.' 

There is no doubt but a Complete History of German 
Poelry exceeds any local or universal command of books 
which a British man can at this day enjoy ; and, farther, 
presents obstacles of an infinitely more serious character 
than this. A History of German, oi- of any national 
Poetry, would form, taken in it-s complete sense, one of tlie 
most arduous enterprises any writer could engage in. Poe- 
lry, were it the rudest, so it be sincere, is the attempt which 
man makes to render his existence harmonious, the utmost 
he can do for that end : it springs therefore fi-om his whole 
feelings, opinions, activity, and takes its character from these. 
It may be called the music of his whole manner of being ; 
and, historically considered, is the test how far Music, or 
Freedom, existed therein ; how far the feeling of Love, of 
Beauty atid Dignity, could be elicited from that peculiar sit- 
uation of his, and from the views he there had of Life and 
Nature, of the Universe, internal and external. Hence, in 
any measure to understand the Poetry, lo estimate its worth 
and historical meaning, we a.'ik as a quite fundamental in- 
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qu J "What that situation was ? Thus the Hislory of a 
nat o Poetry is the essence of its Hisiorj', political, eco- 
nom c, sc eutilic, religious. With all these the complete Hia- 
to an of a national Poetry will be femiliar ; the national 
1 1 y ognomy, in its finest traits, and through its successive 
attgea of growth, will be clear to Lim; he will discern the 
g -a 1 p ritual Tendency of each period, what was the high- 
e.t A m and Enthusiasm of mankind in each, and tiow one 
epo 1 a urally evolved itself from the other. He has to 
record the highest Aim of a nation, in its successive direc- 
tions and developments ; for by this the Poetry of the na- 
tion modnlates itself; this is the Poetry of the nation. 

Such were the primary essence of a true History of Poe- 
try ; the living principle round which all detached facts and 
phenomena, all separate characters of Poems and Poets, 
■would feshion themselves into a coherent whole, if they are 
by any means to cohere. To accomplish such a worji for 
any Literature would require not only all outward aids, but 
an excellent inward faculty : all telescopes and observatories 
were of no avail, without the seeing eye and the understand- 
Doubtless, as matters stand, such models remain in great 
pail ideal ; the stinted result of actual pi-actice must not be 
too rigidly tried by them. In our language, we have jet no 
example of such a performance. Neither elsewhere, except 
perhaps in the well-meant, but altogether ineffectual, attempt 
of Denina, among the Italians, and in some detached, though 
lar more successful, sketches by German writers, is there 
any that we know of. To expect an English History of 
German Literature in this style were especially unreason- 
able : where not only the man to write it, but the people to 
read and enjoy it are wanting. Some Historic Survei/, 
wherein such an ideal standard, if not attained, if not ap- 
proached, might be faithfully kept in view, and endeavoured 
after, would suffice us. Neither need such a Survey, even 
as a British Surveyor might execute it, be deficient in strik- 
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ing objeeta, and views of a general interest. There is the 
spectacle of a great people, closely related to us in blood, 
language, cbaracter, advancing thi-ough fifteen centuries uf 
culture ; with the eras and changes tliat Lave distinguished 
the like t-areer in other nations. Nay, perhaps, the intelIec^ 
ual history of the Germans is not without peculiar attraction, 
on two grounds ; fli'at, that they are a separate unmixed 
people i that in them one of the two grand stem-tribes, from 
which all modern European countries derive their popula- 
tion and speech, is seen growing up distinct, and in Mveral 
particulars following its own course : secondly, that by acci- 
dent and by desert, the Germans have more than once been 
found playing the highest part in European culture ; at more 
than one era the grand Tendencies of Europe have first em- 
bodied themselves into action in Germany, the main battle 
between the New and the Old has been fought and gained 
there. We mention only the Swiss Revolt, and Luther's 
Reformation. The Germans have not indeed so many clas- 
sical works to exhibit as some other nations ; a Shakspeare, 
a Dante, has not yet been recognised among them ; never- 
theless, they too have had their Teachers and inspired 
Singers ; and in regard to popular Mythology, traditionary 
possessions and spirit, wliat we may call the inarticulate 
Poetry of a nation, and what is the element of its spoken 
or written Poetry, they will be found superior to any other 
modem people. 

The Historic Surveyor of German Poetry will observe a 
remarkable nation struggling out of Paganism ; fragments of 
that stem Superstition, saved from the general wreck, and 
still, amid the new order of things, carrying back our view, 
in faint reflexes, into the dim primeval time. By slow de- 
grees the chaos of the Northern Immigrations settles into a 
new and fairer world ; arts advance ; little by little, a fund 
of Knowledge, of Power over Nature, is accumulated by 
man ; feeble glimmerings, even of a higher knowledge, of a 
poetic, break forth ; till at length in the Swabian Era, as it 
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is named, a blaze of true though simple Poetry bursts over 
Germany, more splendid, we might say, than the Trouba- 
dour Period of any other nation ; for that femous Nibehingen 
Song, produced, at least ultimately fashioned in those times, 
and still so significant in these, is altogether without parallel 
elsewhere. 

To this period, the essence of which was young Wonder, 
and an enthusiasm for which Chivalry was still the fit expo- 
nent, there succeeds, as was natural, a period of Inquii'y, a 
Didactic period ; wherein, among the Germans, as elsewhere, 
many a Hugo von Trimberg delivers wise saws, and moral 
apophthegms, to the general edification ; later, a Town-clerk 
of Straaburg sees his Ship of Fools translated into all living 
languages, (wice into Latin, and read by Kings ; the Apo- 
logue of Seynard the Fox gathering itself together, from 
sources remote and near, assumes ita Low-German vesture, 
and becomes the darling of high and low ; nay still lives 
with us, in rude genial vigour, as one of tlie most remarkable 
indigenous productions of the Middle Ages. !Nor is acted 
poetry of this kind wanting ; the Spirit of Inquiry translates 
itself into Deeds which are poetical, as well as into words : 
already at the opening of the fourteenth century, Germany 
witnesses the fii-st assertion of political right, the first vindi- 
cation of Man against Nobleman ; in the eariy history of the 
German Swiss. And again, two centuries later, the first 
asserlion of intellectual right, the first vindication of Man 
against Clergyman ; in the history of Luther's Reformation. 
Meanwhile the Press has begun its incalculable task ; the 
indigenous Fiction of the Germans, what we have called 
their inarticulate Poetry, issues in innumerable Volkshucher 
(People's-Books), the progeny and kindred of which still live 
in all European countries ; the People have their Tragedy 
and their Comedy; Tyll Eulmspiegel shakes every dia- 
phragm with laughter; the rudest heart quails with awe at 
the wild mythus of Faust. 

With Luther, however, tlie Didactic Tendency has reached 
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its poetic acme ; and now we must see it assume a prosaic 
character, and Poetry for a long while decline. The Spirit 
of Inquiry, of Criticism, is pushed beyond the limits, or too 
exclusively cultivated : what had done so much, is supposed 
capable of doing all; Understanding is alone listened to, 
while Fancy and Imagination languish inactive, or are forci- 
bly stifled J and all poetic culture gradually dies away. As 
if with the high resolute genius, and noble achievements, of 
its Luthers and Huttens, the genius of the country had ex- 
hausted itself, we behold generation after generation of mere 
Prosaists succeed these high Psalmists. Science indeed ad- 
vances, practical manipulation in all kinds improves ; Ger- 
many has its Copernics, Hevels, Guerickes, Keplers ; later, a 
Leibnitz opens the path of true Logic, and teaches the mys- 
teries of Figure and Number : but the finer Education of 
mankind seems at a stand. Instead of Poetic recognilion 
and worship, we have stolid Theologie controversy, or still 
shallower Freethinking ; pedantry, servility, mode-hunting, 
every species of Idolatry and Affectation holds sway. The 
"World has lost its beauty, Life its infinite majesty, as if the 
Author of it were no longer divine : instead of admiration 
and creation of the True, tliere is at best criticism and denial 
of the False ; to Luther there has succeeded Thomasius. 
In this era, so unpoeticaJ for all Europe, Germany, torn in 
pieces by a Thirty-Tears' War, and its consequences, is 
preeminently prosaic ; iU few Singers are feeble echoes of 
foreign models little better than themselves. No Shak- 
speare, no Milton appears there ; such, indeed, would have 
appeared earlier, if at all, in the current of German history : 
but instead, they have only at best Opitzes, Flemmings, Lo- 
gaus, as we had our Queen Anne Wits ; or, in their Lohen- 
steins, Gryphs, Hoffmann swaldaus, though in inverse order, 
an unintentional parody of our Drydens and Lees. 

Nevertheless fi-om every moral death there is a new birth ; 
in this wondrous course of his, man may indeed linger, but 
cannot retrograde or stand still. In the middle of last ccn- 
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tury, from amoug Parisian Erotics, rickety Semimenlalism, 
Court aperies, and hollow Dulness striving ia all hopeless 
courses, we behold the giant spirit of Germany awaken aa 
irom long slumber ; shake away these worthless fetters, and 
by its Lessings and Klopstocks, announce, in true German 
dialect, that the Germans also are men. Singular enough in 
its circumstances was this resuscitation ; the work as of a 
' spirit on the waters,' a movement agitating the great pop- 
ular mass; for it was favoured by no court or king: all 
sovereignties, even the pettiest, had abandoned their native 
Literature, their native language, as if to irreclaimable bar- 
barism. The greatest king produced in Grermany since Bar- 
barossa's time, Frederick the Second, looked coldly on the 
native endeavour, and saw no hope but in aid from France. 
However, the native endeavour prospered without aid: Les- 
sing's announcement did not die away with him, hut took 
clearer utterance, and more inspired modulation from his 
followers ; in whose works it now speaks, not to Germany 
alone, but to the whole world. The results of this last Pe- 
riod of German Literature are of deep significance, the depth 
of which is perhaps but now becoming visible. Here too, 
it may be, as in other cases, the Want of the Age has first 
taken voice and shape in Germany ; that change from Nega- 
tion to Affirmation, from Destruction to Re-construction, for 
which all thinkers in every country are now prepared, is 
perhaps already in action there. In (be nobler Literature 
of the Germans, say some, fie the rudiments of a new spirits 
ual era, which it is for this and for succeeding generations to 
work out and realise. The ancient creative Inspiration, it 
would seem, is still possible in these ages ; at a time when 
Scepticism, Frivolity, Sensuality had withered Life into a 
sand-desert, and our gayest prospect was but the fake mi- 
roffe, and even our Byrons could utter but a death-song or 
despairing howl, the Moses'-wand has ^ain struck from that 
Horeb refreshing streams, towards which the better spirits 
of all nations are hastening, if not to drink, yet wistfully and 
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hopefully to examine. If llie olJer Literary History of 
Germany has the common attractions, which in a greater or 
a less degree belong to the sueoessive epochs of other such 
Histories ; its newer Literature, and the historical delinea- 
tion of this, has an interest such as belongs to no other. 

It is somewhat in this way, as appears to us, that the 
growth of German Poetry must be construed and repre- 
sented by the historian: these are the general phenomena 
and vicissitudes, which, if elucidated by proper individual 
instances, by specimens fitly chosen, presented in natural 
sequence, and worked by philosophy into union, would make 
a valuable book; on any and all of which the observations 
and researches of so able an inquirer as Mr. Taylor would 
have been welcome. Sorry are we to deckre that of all this, 
which constitutes the essence of anytliing calling itself His- 
toric Survey, there is scarcely a vestige in the Book before 
us. The question. What is the German mind ; what is the 
culture of the German mind ; what course has Germany 
followed in that matter ; what are its national characleristics 
as manifested therein ? appears not to have presented itself 
to the Author's ihought. No theorem of Germany and its 
intellectual progress, not even a feise one, has he been at 
pains to construct for himself We believe, it is impossible 
for the most assiduous i-eader to gather from these three Vol- 
umes any portraiture of the national mind of Germany, not 
to say in its successive phases and the historical sequence of 
these, but in any one phase or condition. The Work is made 
up of critical, biographical, bibliographical dissertations, and 
notices concerning this and the other individual poet ; inter- 
spersed with large masses of translation ; and except that all 
these are strung together in the order of time, has no histori- 
cal feature whatever. Many literary lives as we read, the 
nature of literary life in Germany, what sort of moral, eco- 
nomical, intellectual element it is that a German writer lives 
in and works in. — will nowhere manifest itself. Indeed, far 
from depicting Germany, scarcely on more than one or two 
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iS does our Author even look at it, or so much aa re- 
mind us tliat it were capable of being depicted. On these 
i-are occasions too, we are treated with sQch philosopliic in- 
sight as the following: 'The Germans are not an imilative, 
' but they are a listening people : they can do nothing without 
' directions, and anything with them. As soon as Gottsched's 
'rules for writing German correctly had made their appear- 
'ance, everybody began to write German.' Or we have the- 
oretic hints, resting on no basis, about some new tribunal of 
taste which at one time had formed itself ' in the mess-rooms 
of the Prussian officers ! ' 

In a word, the 'connecting sections,' or indeed by what 
alchymy such a congeries could be connected into a Historic 
Survm/i have not become plain to us. Considerable part of 
it consists of quite detached little Notices, mostly of alto- 
gether insignificant men ; heaped together as separate frag- 
ments ; lit, had they been unexceptionable in other respects, 
for a Biographical Dictionary, but nowise for a Historic 
Survey. Then we have dense masses of Translation, some- 
times good, but seldom of the characteiistic pieces ; an entire 
Iphigenia, an entire Naihan the Wise ; nay worse, a Seqiiel to 
Nathan, which when we have conscientiously struggled to 
peruse, the Author turns round, without any apparent smile, 
and tells that it is by a nameless writer, and worth nothing. 
Not only Mr. Taylor's own Translations, which are generally 
good, but contributions from a whole body of labourers in 
that department are given ; for example, near sixty pages, 
very iU rendered by a Miss Piumtre, of a Life of Kotiehue, 
concerning whom, or whose life, death or burial, there is now 
no curiosity extant among men. If in that ' English Temple 
of Fame,' with its hewn and sculptured stones, those Bio- 
graphical-Dictionary fragments and fractions are so much 
dry ruhbts-work of whinstone, is not this quite despicable Aw- 
iohiography of Kotzehue a rood or two of mere turf; which, 
as ready-cut, our architect, to make up measure, has packed 
in among his. marble ashlar; whereby the whole wall will the 
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sooner bulge? But indeed, generally speaking, sj'mmetry 
is nol one of his architectui-al rales. Thus, in Volume First, 
we have a long sfory translated from a German Magazine, 
about certain antique Hyjierborean Baresarks, amusing 
enough, but with no more reference to Giermany than lo 
England ; while in return the Niheluagen Lied is despatched 
in something less than one line, and coniea no more lo light. 
Tyll Eulenspiegel, who was not an ' anonymous Satire, enti- 
tled the Mirror of Owls' but a real flesh-and-blood hero of 
that name, whose tombstone is standing lo this day near Lij- 
beck, has some four lines for bis share ; Reineke deFos about 
as many, which also are inaccurate. Again, if Wieland have 
his half-volume, and poor Ernst Schulze, poor Zacharias Wer- 
ner, and numerous other poor men, each his chapter ; Luther 
also has his two sentences, and is in these weighed against 
— ])r. Isaac Watts. Ulrich Hutten does not occur here ; 
Hans Sachs and his Master-singers escape notice, or even 
do worse ; the poetry of the Reformation is not alluded lo. 
The name of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter appears not to 
be known to Mr. Taylor ; or, if want of rhyme was to be 
the test of a Prosaist, how comes Salomon Gesner here ? 
Stranger still, Ludwig Tieck is not once mentioned ; neither 
is Novalis! neither is Maler Muller. But why dwell on 
these omissions and commissions ? Is not all included in this 
one wellnigh incredible fact, that one of the largest articles 
in the Book, a tenth part of the whole Historic Survey of 
German Poetry, treats of that delectable genius, August von 
Kotzebue ? 

The truth is, this Historic Survey has not anything histor- 
ical in it ; but is a mere aggregate of Dissertations, Trans- 
lations, Notices and Notes, bound together indeed by the 
circumstance that they are all about German Poetry, ' about 
it and about it ; ' also by the sequence of time, and still more 
strongly by the Bookbinder's pack-thread; but by no other 
sufReient tie whatever. The authentic title, were not some 
mercantile varnish allowable in such cases, might be : ' Gen- 
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• era! Jail-delivery of all Publications and Maiioscripls, orig- 
' inal or translated, composed or borrowed, on the subject of 
' German Poetry ; by ' &c. 

To such Jail-delivpry at least when it is from the prison 
of Ml Tajlor'i De-k it Norwich, and relates to a subject in 
the actual predicament of German Poetry among us, we 
ha\e no fundamental objection: and for the name, now that 
It !■- explained, there lo nothing in a name; a rose by any 
other name \sould smell as sweet. However, even in this 
lower and lowest point of view, the Historic Surrey is liable 
to grave objections , its worth is of no unmixed character. 
We mentioned that Mr. Taylor did not often cite authorities: 
foi whith doubtless he may liave his Teasons. If it he not 
from French Prefaces, and the Bingraphie Universelle, and 
other the like sources, we confess ourselves altogether at a 
loss to divine whence any i-easonable individual gathered 
such notices as these. Boolis indeed are scarce; but the 
most untowai'd situation may command Wachler's Vorlesun- 
gen, Horn's Poesie und Beredsanikeit, Meister's Gkaracteris- 
liken, Koch's Compendium, or some of the thousand-and-one 
compilations of that sort, numerous and accurate in German, 
more inan in any other literature : at all events. Jbrdens's 
Lexicon Deutsclier Dichter vnd Prosaisten, and (he world- 
renowned Leipzig Gonversations-Lexicon. No one of these 
appears to have been in Mr. Taylor's possession ; — Boutei-- 
wek alone, and him he seems to have consulted perfunctorily. 
A certain proportion of errors in such a work is pai-donable 
tmd unavoidable : scai-cely so the proportion observed here. 
The Historic Survey abounds with errors, perhaps beyond 
any book it has ever been our lot to review. Of these iu- 
deed many are harmless enough : as, for instance, where we 
learn that Gorres was bom in 1804 (not in 1776) ; though 
in that case he must have published his ShoA-Nameh at the 
age of three years : or where it is said that Werner's epi- 
taph ' begs Mary Jtagdalene to pray for his soul,' which it 
docs not do, if indeed any one cared what it did. Some are 
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of a quite mysterious nalure ; either impregnated with a wit 
which conlinues obstinately latent, or indicating that, in spite 
of E^lwaya and Newspapers, some portions of tbis Island 
are still singularly impermeable. For example : ' It ( G6U 
' von BerUehingen) was admirably translated into English, in 
' 1799, at Edinburgh, by WiUiam Scott, Advocate ; no doubt, 
' the same person who, under the poetical but assumed name 
' of Woker, has since become the most extensirely popular of 
' the British writers.' — Others again are the fruit of a more 
culpable ignorance; as when we hear that Gioethe'a DicJitung 
und Wahrheit is literally meant to be a fictitious narrative, 
and no genuine Biography ; that his SteUa ends quietly in 
Bigamy {to Mr. Taylor's satisfaction), which, however the 
French translation may run, in the original it certainly does 
not Mr. Taylor likewise complains that his copy of Faust 
is incomplete : so, we grieve to state, is ours. Still worse is 
it when speaking of distinguished men, who probably have 
been at pains to veil their sentiments on certain subjects, our 
Author takes it upon him to lift such veil, and with perfect 
composure pronounces this to be a Deist, that a Pantheist, 
that other an Atheist, often without any due foundation. It 
is quite erroneous, for example, to describe Schiller by any 
such unhappy term as that of Deist ; it is very particularly 
erroneous to say that Goethe anywhere 'avows himself an 
Atheist,' that he ' is a Pantheist ; ' — indeed, that he is, was, 
or is like to be any isl to which Mr. Taylor would attach ju.-t 
meaning. 

But on the whole, what struck us most in these errors i^ 
their surprising number. In the way of our calling, we at 
first took pencil, with intent to mark such transgressions ; but 
soon found it too appalling a task, and so laid aside our black- 
lead and our art {ccestvs arteraqve). Happily, however, a 
little natural invention, assisted by some tincture of arith- 
metic, came to our aid. Six pages, studied for that end, we 
did mark; finding therein thirteen errors: the pages are 
167-173 of Volume Third, and still in our copy have their 
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marginal atiginas, which can be vindicated before a jury of 
Authors. Now if 6 give 13, wlio sees not that li55, the 
entire number of pages, will give 3152 and a fraction ? Or, 
allowing for Translations, which are freer from errors, and 
for philosophical Discussions, wherein the errors are of an- 
other sort i naj, granting with a perhaps unwarranted liber- 
ality, that these six pages may yield too high an average, 
which we know not that they do, — may not, in round num- 
bers, Fifteen Hundred he given as the approximate amount, 
not of errors, indeed, yet of mistakes and misstatements, in 
these three octavos? 

Of errors in doctrine, false critical judgments and all sorts 
of philosophical hallucination, the number, more difficult to 
ascertain, is also unfortunately great. Considered, indeed, as 
in any measure a picture of what is remarkable in German 
Poetry, this Jlistonc Survey is one gi-eat Error. We have 
to object to Mr, Taylor on all grounds j that his views are 
often partial and inadequate, sometiiues quite false and im- 
aginary i that the highest productions of German Lilerature, 
those works in which properly its characteristic and chief 
worth lie, are still as a sealed book to him ; or what is worse, 
an open book tliat he will not read, but pronounces to be 
filled with blank paper. Prom a man of such intellectual 
vigour, who has studied his subject so long, we should not 
have expected such a failure. 

Perhaps the main principle of it may be stated, if not ac- 
counted for, in thb one circumstance, that the Historic Sur- 
vey, like its Author, stands separated fi-ora Germany by 
'more than forty years.' During this time Germany has 
been making unexampled progress ; while our Author has 
either advanced in the other direction, or continued quite 
stationary. Forty years, it is true, make no difference in a ' 
chisaical Poem ; yet much in the readers of that Poem, and 
its position towards these. Forty years are but a small period 
in some Histories, but in the history of Gterman Literature, 
[he most rapidly extending, incessantly fluctuating object 
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even in the spiritual world, tliey make a great period. In 
Germany, within these forty years, how mucli has been 
united, how much has fallen asunder ! Kant has superseded 
Wolf; Fichte, Kant ; Sohetling, Ficlite ; and now, it seems, 
Hegel is bent on superseding Schelling. Baumgavten hag 
given place to Sclilegel ; the Deutsche BibUothek to the Berlin 
Hermes : Leasing still towers in the distance like an Earth- 
bom Atlas; but in the poetical Heaven, Wieland and Klop- 
stock burn fainter, as new and more radiant luminaries have 
arisen. Within the last forty years, German Literature has 
become national, idiomatic, distinct from all others ; by its 
productions during that period, it is either something or 
nothing. 

Nevertheless it is still at the distance of forty years, some- 
times we think it must be fifty, that Mr. Taylor stands, ' The 
fine Literature of Germany,' no doubt he has 'imported;' 
yet only with the eyes of 1780 does he read it. Thus Sul- 
zer'a Universal Theory continues still to be his roadbook to 
the temple of German taste ; almost as if the German critic 
should undertake to measure Waverley and Manfred by the 
scale of Blair's Lectures. SuJzer was an estimable man, 
who did good service in his day ; but about forty years ago 
sank into a repose, from which it would now be impossible to 
rouse him. The superannuation of Sulzer appears not once 
to be suspected by our Author ; as indeed little of all the 
great work that has been done or undone in Literary Ger- 
many, within that period, has become clear to him. The 
far-famed Xenien of Schiller's Mmenalinanach are once 
mentioned, in some half-dozen lines, wherein also there are 
more than half-a-dozen inaccuracies, and one rather egregious 
error. Of the results that followed from these Xenien ; of 
Tieck, Wackenroder, the two Schlegels and Novalis, whose 
critical Union, and its works, filled all Germany with ttimult, 
discussion, and at length with new conviction, no whisper 
transpires here. The New School, with all that it taught, 
untaught and mistaught, is not so much as alluded to. Schil- 
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lei' and Goethe, with all the poetic world they created, remain 
invisible, or dimly seen: Kant is a sort of Political Reform- 
er. It must be stated with all distinctness, that of the newer 
and higher German Literature, no reader will obtain the 
smallest understanding from these Volumes. 

Indeed, quite apart from his inacquaintance with actual 
Germany, there ia that in the structure or habit of Mr. Tay- 
lor's mind which singularly unfits him for judging of such 
matters well. We must complain that he reads German 
Poetry, from first to kst, with English eyes ; will not accom- 
modate himself to the spirit of the Literature he is investi- 
gating, and do his utmost, by loving endeavour, to win 
its secret from it; but plunges in headlong ind silently 
assuming that all this was wiitten for him ^nd for hia objects, 
makes short work with it, and innumerable false conclusions 
It is sad to see an honest trai ell i confidently gauging all 
foreign objects with a measure that will not mete them try 
ing German Sacred Oaks hj their fitness for Buti h 'ship 
building; walking from Dan to Beersheba and finding so 
little that he did not bring with him This we aie too well 
aware, is the commonest of all enri'* both with vulgar read 
ers and with vulgar critics but from Mi Tijlor we had 
expected something better my let ui confe-i he himself 
now and then seems to attempt 'something bettei but too 
imperfectly succeeds m it 

The truth is, Mr Taylor though a nriti of tilent a" we 
have often admitted, and as the woiH w II know though a 
downright, independent and to all appearance most praise 
worthy man, is one of the moit peculiar ciitics to be found 
in our times. As ne constiue him from these Volume the 
basis of his nature seems to be Polemical his whole new of 
the world, of its Poetry, and whatever else it holds, has a 
militant character. According to this philosophy, the whole 
duty of man, it would almost appear, ia to lay a«ide the 
opinion of his grandfether. Doubtless, it is natural, it is in- 
dispensable, for a man to lay a=ide the opinion of his grand- 
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father, when it will no longer hold iogether on him ; but we 
had imagined that the great and infinitely harder duty was : 
To turn the opinion that does hold together to some account. 
However, it is not in receiving the New, and creating good 
with it, but solely in pulling to pieces the Old, that Mr. 
Taylor will have us employed. Often, in the course of these 
pages, might the British reader sorrowfully exclaim : " Alas ! 
is this the year of grace 1831, and are we still here ? Armed 
with the hatchet and tindei'-box ; stiU no symptom of the 
sower's-sheet and plough?" These latter, for our Author, 
are implements of the dark &ges ; the gixtund is full of thistles 
and jungle ; cut down and spare not. A singuhir aversion 
to Priests, something like a natural hoiTor and hydrophobia, 
^vos him no rest night nor day ; the gist of all his specu- 
lations is to drive down more or less effectual palisades 
agmnst that class of persons ; nothing tliat he do&s but they 
interfere witli or threaten : the first question he asks of 
every passer-by, be it German Poet, Philosopher, Farce- 
writer, is : " Arian or Trinitarian ? Wilt thou help me or 
not ? " Long as he has now laboui-ed, and though calling 
himself Philosopher, Mr. Taylor has not yet succeeded in 
sweeping his arena clear ; but still painfully struggles in the 
questions of Naturalism and Supernatural ism, Liberalism 
and Servilism. 

Agitated by this zeal, with its fitful hope and fear, it is 
that he goes through Germany ; scenting out Infidelity with 
the nose of an ancient Heresy-hunter, though for opposite 
purposes ; and, like a recruiting-sergeant, beating aloud for 
reci-uita; nay, where in any corner he can spy a tall man, 
clutching at him, to crimp him or impress him. Goethe's 
and Schiller's creed we saw specified above ; those of Les- 
sing and Herder are scarcely less edifying; but take rather 
this sagadous exposition of Kant's Philosophy : 

' The Alexandrian writings do not differ eo widely as is commonly 
appretiended ttom those of the Konigsberg School ; for they abound 
with passages, which, while they seem to flatter the popular credulity. 
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resohe into allegocj the stories of the god*i, and into an illustrfltii^ 
personification the soul ot the world , thus insinuating tn the more 
alert and penetrating, the speculative rgection of opinions witii 
which they are encouraged and commanded in action to comply 
With analogous spirit, Professor Kant studiously introduces a dis- 
tinction between Practical and Theoretical Reason , and while he 
teaches that rational conduct will indulge the hrpothesis ot a God, a 
revelation, and a future state (this, we presume, is meant by cflllingf 
them in/ej-ences of PracliaU Reason), he pretends that Theoretical 
Reason can adduce no one satia&ctory at^ument in their behalf; so 
that his morality auiounts to a defence of the old adage, " Think 
with the wise, and act with the vulgar ; " a plan of behaviour which 
secures to the vulgar an ultimate victory over the wise. * * * 
Philosophy ij to be withdrawn withm a narrower circle of the initi- 
ated ; and these must be induced to conspire in favouring a vulgar 
stiperstitjon. This can best be accomplished by enveloping with 
enigmatic jargon tlie topics of discussion ; by employing a cloudy 
phraseology, which may intercept from below the war-whoop of 
impiety, and from above the evulgation of infidelity ; by contriving a 
kind of "cipher of illuminism," in which public discussions of the 
most critical nature can be carried on from the press, without alarm- 
ing the prgudices of the people, or esciting the precautions of the 
magistrate. Such a cipher, in the hands of an adept, is the duilect 
of Kant. Add to this, the notorious Gallicanism of hia opinions, 
which must endear him to the patriotism of the philosophers of the 
Lyceum ; and it will appear probable that the reception of his forma 
of syllogising should extend from Germany to France ; should com- 
pletely and exclusively establish itself on the Continent; entomb 
with the Reasonings the Reason of the modern world ; anil form the 
tasteless fretwork which seems about to convert the halls of liberal 
Philosophy int« churches of mystical Supernaturalism,' 

These are indeed fearful symptoms, and enough to quicken 
the diligence of any recruitiag officer that has the good cause 
at heart. Reasonably may such officer, beleaguered with 
' witchcrafl and demonology, trinilarianism, intolerance,' and 
o considerable list of et-ceteras, and still seeing no hearty fol- 
lowers of his flag, but a mei'e Falslaff regiment, smite upon 
his thigh, and, in moments of despondency, lament that 
Christianity bad ever entered, or as we here have it, ' in- 
truded ' into Europe at all ; that, at least, some small slip of 
heathendom, ' Scandinavia, for instance,' had not been ' left 
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to its natural course, unmisguided by e 
aries and monastic institutions. Many superstitions, which 
have fatigued the credulity, clouded the intellect and im- 
paired the security of man, and which, alas ! but too natu- 
rally followed in the train of the Sacred Books, would there, 
perhaps, never have struck root ; and in one corner of the 
world, the inquiries of reason might have found an earlier 
asylum, and asserted a less circumscribed range.' Never- 
theless, there is still hope, preponderating hope. ' The 
general tendency of the German school,' it would appear, 
could we but believe such tidings, ' is to teach French opin- 
ions in English forms.' Philosophy can now look down with 
some approving glances on Socinianism. Nay, the literature 
of Germany, ' very liberal and tolerant,' is gradually over- 
flowing, even into the Slavonian nations, 'and will found, in 
' new languages and climates, those latest inferences of a 
' corrupt but instructed refinement, which are likely to re- 
* build the morality of the Ancients on the ruins of Chris- 
'tian Puritanbm.' 

Such retrospections and prospections bring lo mind an 
absurd rumour which, confounding our Author with his 
namesake, tJie celebrated Translator of Plato and Aristotle, 
represented him as being engaged in the repair and re-estab- 
lishment of the Pagan Religion. For such rumour, we are 
happy to state, there is not and was not the slightest founda- 
tion. Wieland may, indeed, at one time, have put some 
whims into his disciple's head ; but Mr. Taylor is loo solid a 
man to embark in speculations of that nature. Prophetic 
daydreams are not practical projects; at all events, as we 
here see, it is not the old Pagan gods that we are to bring 
back, hut only the ancient Pagan morality, a refined and re- 
formed Paganism ; — as some middle-aged householder, if 
distressed by tax-gatherers and duns, might resolve on be- 
coming thirteen again, and a bird-nesting schoolboy. Let no 
■timid layman apprehend any overflow of priests froni Mr. 
Taylor, or even of gods. Is not this commentary on the 
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hitherto so inexplicable conversion of Friedricli Leopold 
Count Stolbei^ enough to quiet every alarmist ? 

' On tlie Conlinent of Europe, the gentleman, and I'rederio Leopold 
was emphatically so, is seldom brought up with much solieitude for 
any positive doctrine : among the Catholics, the moralist insiats on 
the duty of conforming to the religion of one's ancestors ; among the 
ProtestaniB, on tlie duty of contbrming to the religion of the ms^is- 
trate : but Fredent Leopold aeem^ to have mvcnted a new point of 
honour, and a most raHoniU one, — the duty of conformmg to Uie 
religion of one's tatlier in Uh 

' A young man is the happier, wlide single, for bemg unencum 
bered with any religious restraints, but when the time comts for 
submitljng to matrimony, he will find the precedent ot Frederic 
Leopold well euBtied to eonsideration A predisposition to conform 
to tlie religion of tlie lalherinlaw fecilitatcs advantageous matn 
monial connexions , it produces in a femily the desirable harmonj 
of reli^ons profession , it Sfcures the sincere education of the daugh 
ters in the Euth of their mother, and it leaves the young men at 
liberty w apostaUae in their turn, to exert their right of private Judg- 
ment, and to choose a worship for themselves. Religion, if a blemish 
in the male, is surely a grace in the tfemaie sex r courage of mind 
may tend to acknowledge nothing above itself; but ^midity is ever 
disposed to look upwards for protection, for consolation and foe 
happiness.' 

With regai-d to this latter point, whether Religion is 'a 
blemish in the male, and surely a grace in the female sex,' 
it is possible judgments may remain siispeoded : Courage of 
mind, indeed, will prompt the squirrel to set itself in posture 
against an armed horseman ; yet whether for men and 
women, who seem to stand, not only under the Galaxy and 
Stellar system, and under Immensity and Eternity, but even 
under any bai'e bodkin or drop of prussie acid, ' such courage 
of mind as may tend to acknowledge nothing above itself,' 
were ornamental or the contrary ; whether, lastly, religion is 
grounded on Fear, or on something infinitely higher and in- 
consistent with Fear, — may be questions. But they are of 
a kind we are not at present called to meddle with. 

Mr. Taylor promulgates many other strange articles of 
failh, for he is a positive man, and has a certain quiet wilful- 
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neas ; these, liowever, cannot henceforth much surfiiise ua. 
He still calls the Middle Ages, during which neai'iy all the 
inventions and social institutions, whereby we yet live as 
civilised men, were originated or perfected, 'a Millennium of 
Darkness ; ' on the faith chiefly of certain long-past Pedants, 
who reckoned everything harren, because Cbrysoloras had 
not yet come, and no Greek Roots grew there. Again, turn- 
ing in the other direction, he criticises Luther's Relbrmation, 
and repeats that old and iadeed quite foolish story of the 
Augustine Monk's having a merely commercial grudge 
against the Dominican ; computes the quantity of blood 
shed for Protestantism ; and, forgetting that men shed blood 
in all ages, for any cause, and for no cause, for Sansculottism, 
for Bonapartism, thinks that, on the whole, the Reformation 
was an error and failure. Pity that Providence (as King 
Alphonso wished tn the Astronomical case) had not created 
its man three centuries sooner, and taken a little counsel from 
him ! On the other hand, ' Voltaire's Relbnaation' was suc- 
cessful ; and here, for once, Providence was right, WUl Mr. 
Taylor mention what it was that Voltaire reformed? Many 
things he (?e-formed, deservedly and undeservedly ; but the 
thing that he formed or re-formed is still unknown to the 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that Mr. Taylor's whole 
Philosophy is sensual ; that is, he recognises nothing that 
cannot be weighed, measured, and, with one or the other 
organ, eaten and digested. Logic is his only lamp of life j 
where this fails, the region of Creation terminates. For him 
there is no Invisible, Incomprehensible; whosoever, under 
any name, believes in an Invisible, he treats, with leniency 
and the loftiest tolerance, as a mystic and lunatic ; and if the 
unhappy erackbraia has any handicraft, literary or other, 
allows him to go at large, and work at it. Withal he is a 
great-hearted, strong-minded, and, in many points, interesting 
man. There is a majestic compasure in the attitude he has 
a^juraed ; massive, immovable, uncomplaining, he sits in a 
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world of Delirium ; and for his Future loots with sure faith, 
— only in the direction of the Past. We take hira to be a 
man of sociable turn, not without kindness ; at all events of 
the most perfect courtesy. He despises the entire Universe, 
yet speaks respectfully of Translators from the German, and 
always says that they ' english beautifully.' A certain mild 
Dogmatism sits well on him ; peaceable, inconlrovertible, 
uttering the palpably absurd as if it were a mere truism. 
On the other hand, there are touches of a grave, scientific 
obscenity, which are questionable. This word Obscenity we 
uae with reference to our readers, and might also add Pro- 
fanity, hut not with reference to Mr. Taylor; he, as we said, 
is scientific merely ; and where there is no ecenum and no 
fanum, there can be no obscenity and no profanity. 

To a German we might have compressed all this long 
description into a single word : Mr. Taylor is simply what 
they call a Philuter ; every fibre of him is Philistine. With 
us such men usually lake into Politics, and become Code- 
makers and Utilitarians : it was only in Germany that they 
ever meddled much with Literature ; and there worthy 
Nicolai has long since terminated his Jesuit-hunt ; no Ade- 
lung now writes books, Ueber die Muldichkeit der Empjindung 
(On the Utility of Peeling). Singular enough, now, when 
that old species had been quite extinct for almost half a cen- 
tury in their own land, appears a nafural-bom English Phi- 
listine, made in all points as they were. With wondering 
welcome we hail the Stronghoned ; almost aa we might a 
resuscitated Mammoth. Let no David choose smooth stones 
from the brook to sling at him : is he not our own Goliath, 
whose limbs were made in England, whose thews and sinews 
any soil might be proud of? Is he not, as we said, a man 
that can stand on his own legs without collapsing when left 
by himself? In these days, one of the greatest rarities, al- 

We cheerfully acquitted Mr, Taylor of Religion ; but must 
fxpect less gratitude when we farther deny him any feeling 
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for true Poetry, as indeed the feelings for Eeligion and for 
Poetry of this sort are one and the same. Of Poetry Mr. 
Taylor knows well what mill make a grand, especially a 
\Arge, picture in the imagination : he has even a creative gift 
of this kind himself, as his style will often testify ; but mnch 
raore he does not know. How indeed should he ? Nicotai, 
too, 'judged of Poetry as he did of Brunswick Mum, simply 
by lasliitg it.' Mr. Taylor assumes, as a fact known to all 
thinking ei-eatures, that Poetry is neither more nor less than 
'a stimnlant.' Perhaps above five hundred times in the 
StslOTic Survey we see this doctrine expressly acted on. 
Whether the piece to be judged of is a Poetical Whole, and 
has what the critics have named a genial life, and what that 
life is, be inquires not ; but, at best, whether it is a Logical 
Whole, and for most part, simply, whether it is stimulant. 
The praise is, that it has fine situations, sinking scenes, 
agonising scenes, harrows his feelings, and the like. Schil- 
ler's Sobbers he finds to be stimulant ; his Maid of (Meam 
is not stimulant, but 'among ihe weakest of his tragedies, 
and composed apparently in ill health.' The author of Pi- 
zarro is supremely stimulant ; he of Torquato Tasso is ' loo 
quotidian to be stimulant.' We had undei'slood that alcohol 
was stimulant in all its shapes j opium also, tobacco, and in- 
deed the whole class of narcotics ; but heretofore found 
Poetry in none of Ihe Pharmacopceiaa. Nevertheless, it is 
edifying to observe with what fearless consistency Mr. Tay- 
lor, who is no half-man, carries through this theory of stimu- 
lation. It lies privily in (he heart of many a reader and 
reviewer ; nay Schiller, at one time, said that ' Moliei-e'a old 
'woman seemed to have become sole Editress of all Ee- 
* views ; ' but seldom, in the history of Literature, has she 
had the honesty to unveil, and ride triumphant, as in these 
Volumes. Mr, Taylor discovers that the only Poet to be 
classed with Homer is Tasso ; that Shakspeare's Tragedies 
are cousins-german lo those of Otway ; that poor moaning, 
monotonous Macpherson is an epic poet. Lastly, he runs a 
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laboured parallel between Schiller, Goethe and Kotzebue; 
one is more this, Ihe other more that ; one strives hither, the 
other thither, through the whole string of critical predicables; 
almost as if we should compare scientifically Milton's Para^ 
due Lost, the Prophecies of IsaiaJi and Mat Lewis's Taks of 
Terror. 

Sueh is Mr, Taylor ; a strong-hearted oak, but in an un- 
kindly soil, and beat upon from infancy by Trinlfurian and 
Tory Southwesters : such is the result which native vigour, 
wind-storms and thirsty mould have made out among them ; 
grim boughs dishevelled in multangular comjilexity, and of 
the stiffness of brass ; a tree crooked every way, unwedge- 
able and gnailed. What bandages or coi-dages of ours, or 
of man's, could straighten it, now that it has grown there for 
half a century ? We simply point out that there is excel- 
lent tough hue-timber in it, aad of straight timber little or 

In feet, taking Mr, Taj'lor as he is and must be. and keep- 
ing a perpetual account and protest with him on these peeu- 
liarilies of- his, we find tliat on various parts of his subject he 
has profitable things to say. The GSttingen group of Poets, 
' Burger and his set,' such as they were, ai-e pleasantly delin- 
eated. The like may be said of the somewhat earlier Swiss 
brotherhood, whei-eof Bodmer and Breitinger are the central 
figures ; though worthy wonderful Lavater, the wandering 
Physiognomist and Evangelist, and Protestant Pope, should 
not have been first foi^tten, and then crammed into an in- 
significant paragraph. Lessing, again, is but poorly man- 
aged ; his main performance, as was natural, reckoned to be 
the writing of Naihan the Wise : we have no original portrait 
here, but a pantagraphical reduced copy of some foreign 
sketches or scratches ; quite unworthy of such a man, in 
such a historical position, standing on the confines of Light 
and Darkness, like Day on the misty mountain tops. Of 
Herder also there is much omitted; the Geschiokte der 
Menschheit scarcely alluded to ; yet some features are given. 
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accurately and even beautifully. A slow-rolling grandilo- 
quence is in Mr. Tayloi''s best passages, of whicli this is one : 
if no poetic light, he has occasionally a glow of true rhetor- 
ical heat. Wieland is lovingly painted, yet on the whole 
faithtiilly, as he looked some fifty years ago, if not as he now 
looks : this is the longest article in the Historic Survey, and 
much too long ; those Paganising Dialogues in particular had 
never much worth, and at present have scarcely any. 

Perhaps the best of all these Essays is that on Klopstoek. 
The sphere of Klopstock's genius does not transcend Mr. 
Taylor's scale of poetic altitudes ; though it perhaps reaches 
the highest grade there ; the ' stimulant ' theory recedes into 
the background ; indeed there is a rhetorical amplitude and 
brilliancy in the Messias, which elicits in our critic an in- 
stinct truer than his philosophy is. He has honestly studied 
the Messias, and presents a clear outline of it ; neither has 
the still purer spirit of Klopstock's Odes escaped him. We 
have English Biographies of Elopslock, nnd a miserable 
Version of his great Woik, but perhap'! there i9 no writing 
in our language Ibat offera bo conect an emblem of him as 
this analysis. Of the Odii we -hall here present one, in Mr. 
Taylor's translation, which, though m prose, Chp reader will 
not fail to approve of. It is, perhaps the fintst jiassage in 
this whole Historic Suney 

' I saw — tell me, was I beliolding what now happens, or was I be- 
holding tlituritj? — I saw with the Muse of Britain the Muse of Ger- 
many engaged in competitory race, — flying warm to tlie goal of 
coronation. 

' Two goals, where the prospect terminates, bordered the enreer : 
Oaks of the forest siiaded tlie one ; near to the other waved Palms in 
the evening shadow. 

' Accustomed to contest, stepped she from Albion proudly inio the 
arena ; as she stepped, when, with the Grecian Muse and with her 
from the Capitol, she entered the lists. 

' She beheld the young trembling rival, who trembled yet with 
dignity ; glowing roses worthy of victory streamed flaming over bet 
cheek, and her golden hair flew abroad. 
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'Already she retained with pain in lier tumultuous bosom the con- 
tracted breath ; already she hung bending forward towards the goal ; 
already the herald was lifting the trumpet, and her eyes swam with 
intoxicating joy. 

'Proud of her courageous rival, prouder of herself, f!ie lofty 
BritonesB measured, hot with noble glance, tliee, Tuiskone ; " Yes, 
by the bards, I grew up with thee in the grove of oaks : 

'"Bat a tale had reached me that thou wast no more. Pardon, O 
Muse, if thou beest immortal, pardon tliat I but now learn it. Yon- 
der at the goal atone will I learn it. 

' " There it stands. But dost thou see the still further one, and its 
crowns also? This represt courage, this proud silence, this look 
which sinks fiery upon the ground, I know ; 

' " Yet weigh once again, ere the herald sound a note dangerous to 
thee. Am I not she who have measured myself with her from 
Thermopylie, and with the stately one of the Seven Hilla ? " 

' She spake : the earnest decisive moment drew nearer with the 
herald. "I love thee," answered quick with looks of flame Teutona, 
" Britoness, I love thee to enthusiasm ; 

' " But not warmer than immortality and those Palme. Touch, if 
10 wills thy genius, touch them before me ; yet will I, when thou 

' " And, 0"l)ow I tremble ! O yc Immortals, perhaps I may reach 
first the high goal ; then, then, may thy breath attain my loose- 
streaming hair I " 

' The herald ghrilied. They flew with eagle-speed. The wide 
career smoked up clouds of dust. I looked. Beyond the Oak bil- 
lowed yet tlucker the dust, and I lost them.' 

'This beautiful allegory,' adds Mr. Taylor, 'requires no 
' illustration ; but it constitutes one of (he reasons for suspeet- 
'ing that the younger may eventually be the victorious 
'Mqsc.' We hope not ; but that the generous race may yet 
last through long centuries, Tuiskone has shot through a 
mighty space, since this Poet saw her: what if she were 
now slackening her speed, and the Britoness quickening 

If the Essay on Kbpstock is the best, that on Kofzebue is 
undoubtedly the worst, in this Book, or perhaps in any book 
written by a man of ability in our day. It is one of those 
acta which, in the spirit of philanthropy, we could wish Mr. 
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Taylor to conceal m profoundest secrecy; were it not tbat 
liereby the * stimulant ' theory, a heresy which still lurks here 
and there even in our hetter criticism, is in some sort brought 
to a crisis, aud may Hie sooner depart from this world, or at 
least from the high places of it, into others more suitable. 
Kotzebue, whom all nations and kindreds and tongues and 
peoples, liis own people the foremost, after playing with him 
for some foolish hour, have swept out of doors as a lifeless 
bundle of dyed rags, is here scientifically examined, meas- 
ured, pulse-felt, and pronounced to he living, and a divinity. 
He has such prolific * invention ; ' abounds so in ' fine situa- 
tions,' in passionate scenes; is so soul-harrowing, so stimu- 
lant. The Proceedings at Bow-Street are stimulant enough ; 
neither are prolific invention, interesting situations, or soul- 
harrowing passion wanting among the authors (true creators) 
who promulgate their worh there ; least of all if we follow 
them to Newgate and the gallows : but when did the Mom- 
ing HercM think of inserting its Pdiee Reports among our 
Anthologies? Mr. Taylor is at the psuns to analyse very 
many of Kotzebue's productions, and translates copiously 
from two or three: how the Siberian Glovemor took on 
when his daughter was about to run away with one Ben- 
jowsky, who however was enabled to surrender his prize, 
there on the beach, with sails hoisted, by 'looking at his 
wife's picture : ' how the people ' lift young Bui^undy from 
the Tun," not indeed to drink him, for he is not wine but a 
Duke ; how a certain stout-hearted West Indian, that has 
made a fortune, proposes marriage to his two sisters ; but 
finding the ladies reluctant, solicits their serving-woman, 
whose reputation is not only cracked, but visibly quite rent 
asunder ; accepts her nevertheless, with her thriving cherub, 
nd 1 happiest of men; — with more of the like sort. 
On h h of which we are assured that, ' according to 

n y ju Idti n Kotzebue is the greatest dramatic genius that 
!■ p I a volved since Shakspeare.' Such is the table 
I I M T ylor has spread for pilgrims in the Prorie 
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Wilderness of Life : thus does he sit like a kind host, ready 
to carve ; and though the viands and beverage are but, as it 
were, stewed garlic, Yarmouth herrings, and Nwe-ruin, praises 
them as ' stimulant,' and courteously presses the universe to 
fall to. 

What a purveyor wilh this palate shall say to Nectar and 
Ambrosia, may be curious as a question in Natural History, 
but hardly otherwise. The most of what Mr, Taylor has 
written on Schiller, on Goethe, and the new Literature of 
Germany, a reader that loves him, as we honestly do, will 
consider as unwritten, or written in a state of somnambulism. 
He who has just quitted Kolzebue'a Bear-garden and Fives- 
court, and pronounces it to be all stimulant and very good, 
what is there for him to do in the Hall of the Gods ? He 
looks transiently in ; asks with mild authority, " Arian or 
Trinitarian ? Quotidian or Stimulant ? " and receiving no 
answer but a hollow echo, which almost sounds like laughter, 
passes on, muttering that they are dumb idols, or mere Niirn- 

It remains to notice Mr. Taylor's Translations. Apart 
from the choice of subjects, which in probably more than 
half the cases is unhappy, there is much to be said in favour 
of these. Compared with the average of British Transla- 
tions, they may be pronounced of almost ideal excellence ; 
compared with the best Translations extant, for example, the 
German Skakspeare, Bomer, Calderon, they may still be 
called better than indifferent. One great merit Mr. Taylor 
has: rigorous adherence to his original; he endeavours at 
least to copy w th all p sb ble fidelity the turn of phrase, the 
tone, (lie ry et e la ever stands written for him. With 
the German Ian ua^ he has now had a long familiarity, and, 
what is no le nt 1 and perhaps still rarer among our 

Translate ha a d Id understanding of English. All 
this of M Tajlo ow Translations : in the borrowed 
pieces, whereof there are several, we seldom, except indeed 
in those by Shelley and Coleridge, find much worth ; some- 
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times a distinct worthless ness. Mr. Taylor has made no 
conscience of clearing those unfortunate performances even 
from their gross blunders. Thus, in that ' excellent version 
' by Misa Plumtre,' we find this statement : ' Professor MUl- 
' ler could not utter a period without introducing the words 
' with under, whether they had business there or not ; ' which 
statement, were it only on the ground that Professor Miiller 
was not sent to Bedlam, there to utter periods, we renture to 
deny. Doubtless his besetting sin was mitunter, which in- 
deed means at the same lime, or the like (etymologically, unth 
among), but nowise mth under. One other instance we sliall 
^ve, from a much more important subject. Mr. Taylor ad- 
mits that he does not make much of FavM: however, he 
inserts Shelley's version of the Mayday Mght ,: and another 
scene, evidently rendered by quite a different artist. In this 
latter, Margaret is in the Cathedral during High-Mass, but ' 
her whole thoughts are turned inwards on a. secret shame 
and sorrow : an Evil Spirit is whispering in her e^r ; the 
Choir chaunt fragments of the Dies ir<2 ; slie is like to choke 
and sink. In the original, this passage is in verse ; and, we 
presume, in the translation also, — founding on the capital 
letters. The concluding lines are these : 
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Neighbour, your ' 

— Your what? — Angels and mini^Cert! of grace defend ns! — 
'Tour DramboUk.' Will Mr. Taylor have us understand, 
/hen, that 'the noble German nation,' more especially the 
fairer half thereof (for the ' Neighbour' is Nachbnrin, Neigh- 
bouress), goes to church with a decanter of brandy in its 
pocket ? Or would he not rather, even forcibly, interpret 
Fldschchen by vinaigrette, by volatile-salts'? — The world has 
no notice that this passage is a borrowed one, but will, not- 
withstanding, as the more charitable theory, hope and be- 

We have now done with Mr. Taylor; and would fain, 
after all that has come and gone, part with him in good- 
nature and good-wiil. He has spoken freely ; we have an- 
swered freely. Far as we differ from him in regard to 
German Literature, and to the much more important sub- 
jects here connected with it ; deeply as we feel convinced 
that his convictions are wrong and dangerous, are but half 
true, and, if taken for the whole truth, wholly false and fetal, 
we have nowise bhnded ourselves to hn vigorous talent, to 
his varied Iparning his sincerity, his manful independence 
and self-support Neithei is it for spe-iking out plainly that 
we blame him \ man •• hone t eirnct opinion is the most 
precious of ill he posae ea let him communicate this, if 
he is to communicate anylhmp; There is doubtless, a time 
to speak, ind i tune to keep silence jet Fontenelle's cele- 
brated aphon-m / might haie my hand fuE of truth, and 
would open only my little finger may be practised also to 
excess, and the little fingei itself kept dosed. That reserve, 
and knowing silence, long so univer=il among us, is less the 
fruit of active benevolence of phdosophii, tolerance, than of 
indiilerence ind weak convicdon Honest Scepticism, hon- 
est Atheism is better than that withered lifeless Dilettanteism 
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and amateur Eclecticism, which merely toys with all opin- 
ions ; or than that wicked MacliiaTelism, which in thought 
denying everything, except that Power is Power, in words, 
for its own wise purposes, loudly believes everything ; of 
both which miserable habitudes the day, even in England, is 
wellnigh over. That Mr. Taylor belongs not, and at no 
time belonged, to either of these classes, we account a true 
praise. Of his Jlisloric Surv^ we have endeavoured to 
point out the faults and the merits : should he reach a second 
edition, which we hope, perhaps he may profit by some of 
our hints, and render the woik less unworthj of himself and 
of his subject. In iH preaent =late aud shape, this English 
Temple ol Fame tan content no one A huge anomalous, 
heterogeneous miss, no section of it like another, oriel win- 
dow alternating with r tbbit-hole w rou^lit capital on pillar of 
dried mud , heaped together out of maible, loose earth, rude 
boulder-stone ; hastily roofed-in with shingles : such is the 
Temple of Fame ; uninhabitable either for priest or statue, 
and which nothing but a continued suspension of the laws of 
gravity can keep from rushing erelong into a chaos of stone 
and dust. For tbti English worshipper, who in the mean 
while has no other temple, we search out the least dangerous 
apartments ; for the future builder, the materials that will he 
valuable. 

And now, in washing our hands of this ail-too sordid but 
not unnecessary task, one word on a more momentous object. 
Does not the existence of such a Book, do not many other 
indications, traceable in France, in Germany, as well as here, 
betoken that a new era in the spiritual intercourse of Europe 
is approaching ; that instead of isolated, mutually repulsive 
National Literature, a World Literature may one day be 
looked for ? The better minds of all countries begin to un- 
derstand each other ; and, which follows naturally, to love 
each other, and help each other; by whom ulfimately, all 
countries in all their proceedings are govei-ned. 
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Late in man's history, yet clearly at length, it becomes 
maniff^sc to the duUest, that mind is stronger than matter, 
tliat mind ia the creator and ahaper of matter ; that not brute 
Force, but only Persuasion and Faith is the king of this 
world. The true Poet, who is but the inspired Thinker, is 
still an Orpheus whose Lyre tames the savage beasts, and 
evokes the dead rocks to fashion themselves into palaces and 
stately inhabited cities. It has been said, and may be re- 
peated, that Literature is fast becoming all in all to us ; our 
Church, our Senate, our whole Social Constitution. The 
true Pope of Cliristendom is not that feeble old man in 
Borne ; nor is its. Autocrat the Napoleon, the Nicholas, with 
his half million even of obedient bayonets : such Autocrat 
is himself but a more cunningly-devised bayonet and mili- 
tary en^ne in the hands of a mightier than he. The true 
Autocrat and Pope is that man, the real or seeming Wisest 
of tlie past age ; crowned after death ; who finds his Hie- 
rarchy of gifted Authors, his Clergy of assiduous Journalists ; 
whose Decretals, written not on parchment, but on the living 
souls of men, it were an inversion of the Laws of Nature to 
disobey. In tliese times of ours, all Intellect has fused itself 
into Literature : Literature, Pi-inted Thought, is the molten 
sea and wonder-bearing chaos, into which mind after mind 
casts forth its opinion, its feeling, to be molten into the general 
mass, and to work (here ; Interest after Intei'est is engulfed 
in it, or embarked on it : higher, higher it rises round all the 
Edifices of Existence ; they must all be molten into it, and 
anew bodied foith from it, or stand unconsumed among its 
fiery surges. Woe to him whose Edifice is not built of true 
Asbest, and on the everlasting Rock ; but on the false sand, 
and of the drift-wood of Accident, and the paper and parch- 
ment of antiquated Habit 1 For the power, or powers, exist 
not on our Earth, that can say to that sea, Roll back, or bid 
it= proud wates be still. 

What toira -lO omnipotent an element will assume; how 
long it will wtlti r to and fio as a wild Democracy, a wild 
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Anarchy ; what Constitution and Organisation it will fashion 
for ilself, and for what depends od it, in the depths of Time, 
is a subject for prophetic conjecture, wherein brightest hope 
is not iinmingled with fearful apprehension and awe at the 
boundless unknown. The more cheering is (liis one thing 
which we do see and know : Tliat its tendency is to a univer- 
sal European Commonweal ; that lie wisest in all nations 
will communicate and cooperate ; whereby Europe will again 
have its true Sacred College, and Council of Ampliictyons ; 
wars will become rarer, less inhuman, and in the course of 
centuries such delirious ferocity in nations, as in individuals 
it already is, may be proscribed, and become obsolete for- 
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JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER'S REVIEW OF MA- 
DAME DE STAEL'S ' AILEMAGKE.' l 
1 1830.] 
*«* There are few of our readers bat have rSHiI nnd parliHlly Hdmired 
Madnme de Stall's Germms; the work, indeed, which, willi all its 
vaguentes and manifold shorteomingB, must be regarded as the pre- 
cursor, if not parent, of whatever neqnainlatiee with German Llterntore 
exists among us. There are few also bnt have heard of Jean Pan!, here 
and elsewhere, «? of a hnge mass of intellect, with the Btrangest shape 
and structnre, yet with thaws and sinews iilie a real Son of Anak. 
Students of German Literature will be curions to see such a critic aa 
Madame de Staiil adeqnatelj criticised, in what fashion the beet of the 
Germans wHte rariews, and what worth the best of them acknowledge 
in this their chief eulogist and indicator among foreignare. We trans- 
late the Essay from Kiehtar's ICMiie Budtersdtau, as it stands there 
reprinted fVom the Heidelberg JnhrbScher, in which periodical it first 
appeared, in 1816. We have done onr endeavour to preserve the quaint 
grotesque style so characteristic of Jean Panl; rendering with literal 
fidelity what«ver stood before as, rugged and Hnmanageable as it often 
seemed. This artiola on Madame de Stael passes, justly enough, for the 
best of his reviews; which, however, let our readers onderatand, are no 
important part of his writings. This is not the lion that we see. bnt 
only a cUw of the lion, whereby some few may recognise him. 

To review a Revieweress of two literary Nations is jiot easy ; for 
jou have, as it were, three things at once to give aecount of With 
regard to France and Germany, however, it is chiefly in reference to 
the judgment which the inteltcctaal Amazon of these two countries 
has pronounced on them, and thereby on herself, that they come he- 
fere OS here. To write such a tiVmrry Gaulle of our whole literary 
Past, cnactiDg editor and so many contributors in a single person, not 
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to say a female one ; abore all, summoning and apellbinding the 
spirits of German philosophy — tills, it must be owned, would have 
lieeti even for a Viilers, though Villurs can now retranslate himself 
from German into French, no unlieroio undertaking. Meanwhile, 
Madame tie Stael had this advantage, tliat she writes especially for 
Frenchmen ; who, knowing about German art and the German lan- 
gui^je simply nothing, still gain somewhat, when they learn never so 
little. On this subject you can scarcely teU them other truths tlian 
new ones, whether pleasant or not. They even know more of Ihe 
English, — as these do of them, — than of the Giermans. Our invisi- 
bility among the French proceeds, it may be hoped, like that of Mer- 
cury, from onr proximity to the Sun-god ; but in regard to other 
countries, we should consider, that the constellaUon of our New 
Literature having risen only half a century ago, the rays of it are 
stiti on the road thither. 

Greatly in fevour of our Authoress, in this her picture of Germany, 
was her residence among us ; and the title-page might be translated 
' Letters ^m Germany' (de I'AUemagne), as well as on Germany. 
■We Germans are in the habit of limning Paris and London from the 
distance ; which capitals do sit to ns, truly, — but only on the book- 
stall of their works. For the deeper knowledge of a national poetry, 
not only the poems are necessary, but the poets, at least their country 
and countrymen ; the living multitude are nolcf variorxim to the poem. 
A German himself could write his best work on French poetry no- 
where but in Paris. Now our Authoress, in her acquaintance with 
the greatest German poets, had, as it were, a Uving translation of 
their poems ; and Weimar, the focus of German poesy, might be to 
her what Paris were to the German reviewer of the Parisian. 

But what chiefly exalts her to be our critic, and a poetess herself, 
is the feeling she manif^ts : with a taste sufficiently French, her 
heart is Cierman and poetic. When she Eays,t 

' Toutes les fois que de nos jours on a pu feire entrer un pen de aive 
Strangfire, lea Fran^ais 7 ont applaud! avec transport. J. J. Roussaau, 
Bemardin de Salnt-Fierre, Chateaubriand, &o. Sc, dan? qnelques-una de 
leurs ouvrages, eont tons, m6me k leur ins^u, de I'^oole germaniquti, c'ast 
b dire, qn'ilB ne puisent leur talent que dans le fond de lenr Sme; ' 

she might have classed her own works first on the list. Everywhere 
she breathes the tether of higlier sentiments tlian the marsh-miasma 
of Salons and French Materialism could support. The chapters, in 
Volume Sixth, on philosophy, depict what is Germanism of head 
badly enough, indeed ; but the more warmly and justly what is Ger- 
manism of heart, with a pure clearness not unworthy of a Herder. 
iTom. II. p. 6. 
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For the Freneh, stript bare by encjolopediale, and revolutionistB, 
and conscripts, and struggling under lieurt-OEsiScalion, and i-ontrac- 
tion or the breast, sudi German news of a separation and independ- 
ence betireen Yirlue and Self-Interest, Beauty and Utility, &c. will 
not come too late : a lively people, for whom pleasure or piUn, as 
dayliglit or cloudy weather, often hide the upper starry heaven, can 
at least use star-ealalogues, and some planisphere thereof. Many are 
the jewel-gleams with which she illuminates the depths of the sonl 
against the Gallic lownesses. Uf this sort are, for instnuce, the pas- 
sages where' she refuses to have the Madonna of Beauty made a 
housemaid of Udlity ; where she asks. Why Nature has clothed, not 
the nutritive plants, but only the useless flowers with charms 1 

' D'oii vient, oependant, que pour psrer I'autel de la Divinity, on oher- 
chetait pluiot Ibb inntiles fleurs que las produetious nfcassairasV D'oii 

lea flenrs Bans bat? C'est qne le beau nons rappelle nne existence im- 
mortelle et diviae, dont le souvenir et le regret vivent i. la fois dons notre 



Also^ the passages where, in contradiction to the prinriple Wiat 
places the essence of Art in imitation of Beality, ahe pals the qoee- 



' Le premier d'.s arts, b, muslque, qu'lmlte-t-ll? De tous les dons de la 
Divmit^, cepandant, c'e?t le plus mapiiflqie, oar 11 serable, ponrainel diro, 
Buperflu. Lb soleil noiis ^claire, nous re=pirone I'air du oiel serein, toutes 
lea beaut^s de la nature serveiit en quelque fa^on it I'liomme ; la musique 
Beule est d'une noble inutility, et c'eBt pour eela qn'elle noua fmtiut si 
profon dement; plus elle est loin de tout but, pluB elle bg rapproche de cette 
source intime de noB pens^ea que I'upplleation & un objet qnelconque 
rfiserre dans son coura.' 

So, likewise, is she the protecting goddess of the higher feelings in 
love ; and the whole Sixth Volnmy is an altar of religion, which the 
Gallic pantheon will not be the worse for. Though professing her- 
self a proselyte of tlie new poetic school, she is a mild judge of sen- 
timentality ; ' and in no case can immoral freedom in the thing 
represented excuse itself in her eyes, as perhaps il might in those 
of this same new school, by the art displayed m represenOng it. 
Hence comes her too narrow ill wdl agamst Goethe's Faust and 
Oltilk. Thus, also, she extends her j«sl anger agamst a faithlessly 
luxuriating love, in Goethe's Slilk to un/usl angtr against Jambi's 
Wddemar ; mistaking in tliis latter the hero's struggle after a free 
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She ilwells so much in tlie heart, as the bet in the flower-cup, that, 
like this honey-maker, she sometimes Itts the tulip-leavca oi-erahadow 
her and shut her in. Thus she not only declares againet tlie learning 
(tliat ia, the harmonics and inharmonics) in our German musk, but 
also against our German parallelism hetu'een tone ami word, — our 
German imlividiiation of tones and words. Instrumental music of 
itself is too mucli for her ; mere reflection, letter and science : she 
■wants only voices, not words.^ But the sort of souls which take-in 
the pure impression of tones without knowledge of speech, dwell in 
the inferior animals. Do we not always furnish the tones we hear 
with secret texts of our own, nay with secret scenery, that their echo 
within us may be stronger than their voice without? And can our 
heart feel by other means than being spoken to and answering! 
Thus pictures, during music, are seen into more deeply and warmly 
by spectators; nay many masters have, in creating them, acknowl- 
edged help from music. All beauties serve each other without jeal- 
ousy ; for to conquer man's heart is the common purpose of nil. 

As lit was for France that our Authoress wrote and shaped her 
Germany, one does not at first see how, witli her deptli of feeling, she 
could expect to prosper much there. But Reviewer* answerelh : 
The female iialf she will please at once and immediately ; the male, 
■ 1, by the tn'ofold mediation of art and mockery. First, by a 
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the stage, Dutch dairies in pictures, and Swiss scenes on tlie plute at 
dinner ; nay they want gods more than tJiey do God, whom, indeed, 
it is art that first nUses to the rank of tlie gods. High sentiments 
and deep emotions which the court at supper must stmple to espress 
as real can spealc out loud and trankly on the lourt theatre a little 
»! i!e before Besiies what is not to be slighted bj a moderated 
indifference and aversion to true feelings tliere is opened the freer 
room and lariety tor the representation and show thereof; as we 
ma( say the Emperor (_onstartme first aloiished tl e pun sliment of 
the cross but on all hands loaded chmT.hes and statues wilh the 
figure of i( 

Here too is inother advantage wl th whoever likes can reckon 
in That certain higher and purer emot nns d > service to the true 
earthly ones in (he way of foil as haph — it i sin ilituile much 
Alter for a satire tl an for a review mty be permitted — the ^ick 
ham by Its lender flowers or tU boar ahead by the citrons in its 
snout rather gains than loses 

And though all this went for nothing still must the religious en- 
thus asm of our Authoress atftet tl e Parisian and man of the worid 
with a second charm namely with the genuine material which lies 
tlerein as well as in any trafcedi for conversational parody. In- 
deed thote same religious oldfe hioned senlimeiital dispositions 
must a the pn-sjiage thereof has already grown somewhat thread- 
bare and meritlcBS — tliey must if jesting on them is to betoken 
spirit be (hnii time to time warmed up anew by some wnter, or, stiU 
better bj some writ ress, of genius 

With the charm of sensibility our gifted eulogist combines, as 
hinted above, another advantage which may well gain the Parisians 
for her ; namely, the advantage of a true French, — not German. — 

She must, the Reviewer hopes, have satisfied the imimrtial Paris- 
ian by this general sentence, were there nothing more.i 



' r^ grand avantsge qu'on pent tirer de IVtude de la litl^rat 
mande, e'ejt !e mouverasnl d'^ranlation qu'elle donne; il fa.it v . 
des forcBB ponr composer soi-meme plutst que des ouvrages tout fa 


cheroher 
.it, qu'on 


This thought, which = she has more briefly expressed : 




' Ce sera presqoe toujour! mi chef-d-teuvre qu-utie invention fy 
arrang^a par «n Franfais,' — 


trangtre 






' On n« Bait pas faire iin livi-e en Allaniiigne: rareraent on y niul 


: rordre 


I Tom. jy. p, 86. ! Page 45. ' Page 11, 
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et In methods qui cliissent len Id^es dans la t^te da leeleiir; et ce n'est 
point parceque les Frantajs sotit impatient, niAis parcequ'ils out I'eRprit 
Juate, qu'Us ee fatif^eat de ce d^faut; les fictions ne sunt pas des^in^es 
dans lea poesies allemandes avec ces contours fermes et prf-cis qui en 
assurent I'efletj et le vague de i'imagination correspond a I'obscutit^ de 

In short, our MuseB'-hill, as iJeo the other Muses'-hills, the Eng- 
lish, the Greek, the Boman, the Spanish, are simply, — what no 
Frenchman can question, — so many mountaln-stalrs and terraces, 
feshioned on various alopea, whereby the Gallic Oljmpue-Pamassua 
may, from tills side and that, he conveniently reached. As to ua 
Germana in particular, she mii^ht expreas herself so : German works 
of art can be employed as colour-aheds, and German poets as colour- 
grinders, by the French pictorial school ; as, indeed, Irom of old our 
learned lights have been by tiie French, not adored like liglit-atars, 
bnt aluck Into like light-chafers, as people carry thoae of Surinam, 
spitted through, for lighting of roada. Frankly will the Frenchman 
fbrgive our Authoress her German or British heart, when he finds, 
in the chapters on the ' classical ' and ' romantic ' art of poetry, how 
tittle thia haa corrupted or cooled her taste, to the prejudice of Che 
G^Uc art of writing. After simply saying,' 

I culUv^B daa nations latines, peiiche vers la 
i Homains,' 

she expresses this ^ mtlch better and more distinctly in these words : 



Now Tasso, Calderon, Camoens, Shakspeare, Goethe, continues 
she. are sung by their respective peoples, even by the lowest classes ; 
whereas it is to be lamented that, Indeed, 

' Nos pofetes finn^ais sont admires par tout oe qu'il y a d'esprits cultiv^s 
Chez nous etdansle rests de I'&urope; mais lis sont lout-a-fait inconnua 
aux gens de peuple, et anx bourgeois mSme des villes, paroeque les arts en 
France ne sont pas, comme ailleurs, natifs du pays mdme oil leurs beau- 

And there is no Frenchman but will readily subscribe this confes- 
sion. The Reviewer too, though a German, allows llie French a sim- 
ilarity to the Greek and Latin classics ; nay a greater than any exist- 
ing people can exhibit ; and recognises them willingly as the newest 
Ancients. He even goes solar, that he equals their Literature, using 
a quite peculiar and inverse principle of precedency among the claesl- 
t Tom. U, p. eo. t Page 43. 
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cal Kgoa, to the best age of Greek and Latin Literaluro, namely to 
the ,™„. Fur as the figurative names, ' golden,' ' iron age,' of tliem- 
se yPB signify, considering that gold, a verrdaotile rather that, a use- 
ful metal, is found everywhere, and on the suiftce even in rivers 
and vi'itliom labour; whereas the firm iron, serviceable not as a sym- 
bol and for its splendour, is rare in gold-countries, and gained only in 
depths and with toil, and seldom in a metallic state : so likewise 
among literary ages, an iron one designates the practical utility and 
kbonous nature of the work done, as well as the cunning workman- 
ship bestowed on it ; whereby it is clear, fl,at not till tlie golden and 
silver ages are done, can the iron one come to maturity. Always 
one age produces and feshions the next : on the golden stands the sil- 
ver; this forms the brass I and on the shouldersof all stands the iron 
Thus too, our Authoress i testifies thai the elder French, Montaigne 
and the rest, were so very like the present Germans,' while the young- 
er had not yet grown actually eUssieal ; as it were, the end-flourishes 
and cadences of tlie past. On which grounds the Frencli classics can- 
not, without injustice, be paralleled to any earlier Greek classics 
than to those of the Alexandrian school. Among the Latin ehissics 
their best prototypes may be such as Ovid, Pliny the younger. Mar- 
tial, the two Senecas, Luean, - though he, more by dale than spirit, 
has been reckoned under our eariier periods ; inasmuch as these Bo- 
luans do, as it were by anticipation, arm and adorn themselies with 
the brass and iron, not yet come into universal use. A Rousseau 
would sound in Latin as silvery as a Seneca ; Seneca would sound in 
French as golden as a Rousseau. 

Nevertheless, it is an almost universal error in persons wiio speak 
of French cr.lics, to imagine that a Geoffroy, or a Laharpe, in equal, 
ling h.s countrymen to the ancient classics, means the classics of the 
so-called golden age. But what real French classic would take it as 
praise if you told him that he wrote qnite like Homer, like ^schylus 
like Aristophanes, like Phito. like Cicero? Without vanity he might 
give you to undersland, that some smaU difference would surely be 
found between those same golden classics and him, which, indeed 
was to be referred rather lo the higher culture of the time than Ifl his 
own ; whereby he might hope that in regard to various toffueuis in- 
stances of taalelessness, coarseness, he had less to answer for than mkny 
an Ancient A French tragedy, writer might say, forexample, that he 
flattered himself, if he could not altogether equal the so-named tragic 
Seven btars of Alexandria, he still differed a little ftom the Seven of 
.-Eschylus. Indeed, Voltaire and others, in their letters, teU us plain- 
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\y enough, that the wrilere of the ancient goliien age are nowise like 
til em, or 6peci«lly to their mind. 

The genuine French taste of our Authoress displays itself also in 
detached manitestatious ; for example, in the armed neutralic; whi::h, 
in common with the French and people of the world, she maintains 
towards the middle ranks. Peasants and Swiss, indeed, make their 
appearance, idyl-wise, in French Literatnre ; and a shepherd is as 
good as a shepherdess. Artists too are admitted by these people ; 
partly as the sort of undefined comets that gyrate equally through 
suns, earths and satellites ; partly as the individual servants of their 
Insrury ; and an actress in person is often as dear to them as the part 
she plays. But as to the middle rank, — excepting perhaps the der- 
gyman, who in the pulpit belongs to the artist guild, and in Catholic 
countries, without rank of his own, traverses all ranks, — not only 
are handicraftsmen incapable of poetic garniture, hut tlie entire class 
of men of business, your Coaitaevce-Ralhs, Legation, Justice, and 
other Ralhi, and two thirds of the whole Address-calendar. In short, 
French human nature produces and sets forth, in its works of art, 
nothing worse than princes, heroes and nobility : no ground.work 
and side-work of people ; as the trees about Naples shade yon, when 
sitting under them, simply with blossoms, not with leaves, because 
they have none. This air of pedigree, without which the Freneii 
Parnassus receiveth no one, Madame de Stael also appears to require, 
and, by her unikvoarable sentence, to ffeel the want of in Voss's Lviee, 
in his Idi/ls, in Goethe's Dorothea, in Meister and Faust. There is too 
little gentility in them. Tieck's Sterahnld iinds lavour, perhaps not 
less for its treating of artists, than by reason of its impoeticsl yet 
plensing generahties \ for the book is rather a wish of art, tlian a icork 
of art. 

The theatre is, as it were, the ichnography (ground-plan) of a peo- 
ple ; the prompter's hole (soa^ear] is the speaking-trumpet of its pe- 
culiarities. Our Authoress, in exaltuig the Gallic coatisset. and stage- 
curtains, and candle-snuffers, and soiiffleiirs of their tragic and comic 
ware, above all foreign theatres, gives the French another and grati- 
fying proof of her taste being similar to tlieirs. 

After so many preliminaries, the reader will doobtless expect the 
conclusion that our Authoress does prove the wished-lbr mediatrix 
between us and France, and in the end procures as a literary general 
pardon from the latter ; nay, that the French are even a little obliged 
to her for this approximation. But quite the contraryis the Review- 
er's opinion. 

On the whole, he cannot help sympathising with the French, whoni 
such diluted, filtered extracts and versions from the German must 
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.belief Of 


a certain re 


gularity ir 


1 us, whereof there is no 


trace exta 


nt. Thus 


, for eiampl 


e, our Authoress beeins Faust with 


this passage : 








' C-est a 


oons de 11. 


ous ploiiger c 


lans le tur 


nults ds I'activite, dans oes 


vagnea ^ternelles de h 


.vie,qael«u: 


niasmioe et 


la mort filevent et pr^oipi- 


tent, repoua 


sent et ram 




sommes fai 


its pour travailler a I'teuvre 


que Dieu DC 




lande, et dont 


lateinsaccomplitlatritme. Mais toi. 


qui ae pens 




que toi-ra@me, toi.quiti 




ta deetln^e 
plus.' 


, et que m. 


on souffle fail 


: tressaillir, 


, laisae-nioi, ne me rappelle 



How shaU a Frenchman, persuaJed perhaps by such smooth sam- 
ples to atudy German, guess, that before this passage could become 
arable, tlie following tangle grew on it : 



In Lehensfluthen, im Thatensturm 

Wall' ieh auf und ah, 

Wehe hin und her t 

Gehurt und Grab 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechseind Weben, 

Ein gliiliend L^ben, 

So sohaff' ich am aausenden Webatuhl der Zeit, 

Und wirke der Gotiheit lebendiges Kleid. 



Derdu die weite Welt nmsohweifst, 
Geschafliger Geist, wie nah' fiihrich inich dir! 
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So, indeed, is tbe wliole Favsi of Madame de Stae! ; all fire-colour 
bleafiliedoiit of it; giant masses and groups, for example the Wal- 
jiurgisnadil (Mayday Night), altogether cut away. 

The following passage {SiebenMs,^ boot i. lec. 7) occurs in ' the 
Speech of the dead Christ tl'om the Universe' {Sonye, she more 
briefly tranalates the title of it), where Christ, after saying that 
there is no God, thus continues : 

' I travelled through the worlds, I monuted into the suns, and flaw with 
the galasies through wbeIbs of heaven; but there is no Got). 1 descended 
as far as being casts its sha/iow, and looked into the Abyss and cried: 
Father, where art thouV hut I heard only the eternal storm, which no one 
Roldes; and the gleanihig Rainbow from the west, without a Sun that 
made it, stood over the Abyss, and trickled down. And when I looked up 
towards the immeasurable world for the Divine eye, it glared down on me 
with an empty, black, bottomless eyesockel; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, 
eating it, and re-eating it. Cry on, ye discords! cry away the shadows, 
for He is not 1 ' 



' J'ai parcouru les mondes,JB me suis elev^ au-dessus de soleils, et M, 
aussi il n'est point de Dieu ; je suis descendu jusqu'aus demi^res limites 
deTunivers, j'ai regard^ dans rabime,BtJB me suis tcrifii P*re,ovi es-tu? 
mais je n'ai entendu que la pluie qui lombait fioutte igouttadans I'ablme, 
ot rStemeileteinp&te,quenulordrener^git,m'a seule r^pondu. Relevant 
ensolte mes regards vers la vollte des oiemt, je n'y al tronr^ qu'nne oh- 
BITE viDB, noire, et fans fond. L'eternite reposait sur le chaos, et le ron- 
geait, et sB dSvorait lenlement elle-m6me; redoublez vosplaidtes amires et 
dfchirantes; que des crisaigns disperaeiit les ombres, car e'en est fait.' 

He that loves the French must kment that people should decoy 
them over to us with beauties which are merely painted on with 
rouge ; and should hide not only oar ftingous excrescences, hut our 
whole adiposity in wide Gallic eonrt-clothes. For, as Goethe's Faust 
actually stands, every good Frenchman, ontdoing our Authoress, who 
wiehee no second, must wish the first — at Mephistophelea ; and iook 
upon this written hell-joumej- as an acted Empedocles one into the era- 
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ter of the German Muae-rolcano. To our Authoress lie might even 
eay ; " Madnnie, you had too much sense lo lend your Germans any 
of those traits, paiales, sentences, that esprit, wherewith our writers 
liave so iong enchanted ue end Europe. Yoa showed ns, in the Ger. 
man works, Uieir brighteet aide, tlieir seneiinUti, the depth of their 
feelings. You have quite allured us with it. AU that offendt^ your 
taste, you have softened or suppressed, and ^ven us yourself inatend 
of the poem : Umt mieux! But who will give us you, when we read 
these German works in the original t Jean Jacques says. Let sci- 
ence come, and not the deceiving doctor. We invert it, and say, I^t 
the healing doctflress come, and not the sick poem, till she have healed 

The Reviewer observes here, that in the foregoing apostrophe 
there is as cramp a eulogy as that' with which Madame de Stael 
concludes hera on Schiller : 

'Pen de tems apr^s la premiere representation de Guillanme Tell, je 
trait mortel atteignit anssi le digne aulenr de ce bel ouvrage. Gesler p*iit 
an moment 0*1 les desseins les plus oruela I'oooupaienti Scliillsr iravait 
dans son Sme que de g^n^reujcs pansfe?. Ces deux volontiis si contiaires, 
la mort, eimamie de toua les pmjeta de I'homrae, les a de mSme brisees," 

This comparison of the shot Gesler with the deceased Schiller, 
wherein the similarity of the two men turns on their rescmbUng 
otiier men in dying, and thereby having their plana interrupted, 
seems a delicate imitation of Capt^n Fluellen, who (in Hem;/ V.) 
struggles to prove that Alesander of Macedon and Henry Monmouth 
are in more than one point like each other. 

But to return. Were this castrated edition of the German Hercu- 
les, or Poetic God, wliich Madame de StaEl haa edited of us, deaira- 
ble, and of real use for any reader, it would be for German courts, 
and courtiers themselves ; who knows but such a thing might prove 
the light little flame ' lo indicate the heavy treasure of their native 
conntry; which treasure, as they, unlike the French,'haveail learned 
German first, they could find no difficulty in digging out. But 
with sudi shows of possible union between two altogether different 
churches, or temples of taale, never let the good, too-credulous 
French be lured and balked 1 

Nay, the cunning among them may hit our Authoress with her 
own hand ; for ahe has written : ' 
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■ Lea auteura frnu?ai3 da I'anoIeQ tema out en g^n^ml plui de rappnrti 
iivpo lea Allemiinds que lea ^orivaEnfl dn siScle de Louia XIV. : car c'esl 
dspuis ce tema-la que la litl^mtiira fnuicaiw. « pris Hue diraction clfl'- 

And sliail we now, lie may aay, again grow to similarity in culture 
witli tlioM.' whom we resembltd wlien we had a ieas degree of it i 
A German may, indeed, prefer the elder French poetry lo the newer 
French verat , but no Frencliinan can leave liis t y n p e an 
antiquated labernacle of tefitimony, much less lb a tn e mod n 
Bj nagogue The clear water of Iheir puetry will e ex ude as 
bmijaiit and uninixable, tlie dark fireliolding oi of u 
take It otlierwise as with (hem the eye is every re th ni, 

organ and willi us tiie ear; so they, hard of hea ng w an 

their poet^peacock, with his glittering tail-mirror an a 
drawn back &a like lo the wings, his poor tones and teet notnith- 
Btajiding , and we, short of sight, will think our unshowy poet-tarke 
and mghtuigales, with their songs in tlie clouds and the blossoms, 
the pieferabli, blessing. Perhaps in tlie whole of Goethe there are 
not to be toiind so many antitheses and witty reflexes as in one mov- 
ing act of Voltaire ; and in all, even the flneat cantos of the Messias, 
the Frenchman seeks in vain for such poinlee as in the Henriade exalt 
every canto, every page, into a perfect holly -bush. 

And now, the Keviewer begs to know of any impartial man, What 
joy sliall a Frendiman have in Ltcratures and arts of poetry wliich 
advance on him as naked as unlallen Eves or Graces, — he, who is 
just conic from a poet-nsscinfiKe, where every one has his communion- 
coat, his mouriiiiig-coat, nay, his winding-sheet, trimmed with tassels 
and tags, and properly perfumed? What will a Fabre d'Olivet " say 
to Bueh eulogising of a tbreign literature^ he who has so pointedly 
and distinctly declared : 

' Oui, raepsieurs, deque I'Indostanfut pour TAsie, la France le doit Stre 
pour l'Ean)p3. Iji langne fran^aise, comme la Sunscrite, doit teudre & 
I'nnivei-snlit^.ellB doit e'enrictiir de tOHtes les connaissanoes ncquises dans 
laa aidcles passes, afin da les tranRmettre aux siecles futara; destin^e it 
aunioyer sur les debris da cent idiomes divarae*, ella doit pnnvoir aauver 
du naufrage des temps toutea leurs beiiut^^, et toutea lenra productions 
remarqiiables.' 

When even a l>c Stael, with all her knowlcilge of our language 
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and autliors, Hud with a heart inclined to us, isintinuce nevertiieless 
UaJlie in tongue and taste, wliat Mossom-crop are we to look for from 
the dry timber! For, on the whole, the taste of a people ie alto- 
gether to be discriminated from the taste of a period ; tlie latter, not 
the former, easily changes. The laste of a people, rooted down, 
through centuries, in tlie nature of the country, in ile history, in the 
whole soqI of the body politic, withstands, though under new forms 
of resistanee, all alterations and attacks from without. For tiiis 
laste is, in its highest sense, nothing other than the outcome and 
utterance of the inward combination of the man, revealing itself 
most readily by act aj)d judgment in art, as in that which speaks 
with ali the faeulties of man, and to aJl tlie faculties of man, Thna 
poetical (aste belongi to the heart : the understanding possesses only 
the small domain of rhetorical taste, which can be learned and proved, 
and gives its verdict on correctness, language, congruity of images, 
and the like. 

For the rest, if a foreign hterature is really to be made a saline 
manure and fertilising compost for the withered French literature, 
some alti^Btlier different path must be taUen upon than this ridicu- 
lous circuit of clipping the Germans into Freuchmen, that these may 
take pattern by them ; of first fasliioning as down to the French, 
that they may tSaliion themselves up to ub. Plate, and plant down, 
and encamp, the Germans with ali tlteir stout limbs and fuU arteries, 
like dying gladiators, fairly before tliem; — let tliem then study 
these figures as an academy, or refuse to do it. Even to the Gallic 
speech, in- tins tranafference, let utmost boldness be recommended. 
How else, it not in a similar way, have we Germans worked our 
former national taste into a free taste; so that by our skill in lan- 
guages, or our tranalationi, we have welcomed a Homer, Shakspeare, 
Danle, Calderon, Tasso, with all their peculiarities, repugnant 
enough to ours, and introduced them undiaarraed into the midst of 
lis 1 Our national taste meanwhile was not lost in this process ■ in 
the German, with all its pliability, there is still something indeclin- 
able for other nations Goethe and Herder and Klopstock and Les 
hing urn be enjoved to perfection m no tongue but the German 
and not only our lesthetic cosmopolitism (umvenal friendship) 
hut ilso our popular indmdualitj distinguishes us from aU other 

If one day we are to be presented to foreign icunlrics —and 
e-very German proud is lie maj be will desire it il he is a book 
seller —the Rt viewer ttuld wish muth for an Author like our 
Authoress to transport us in such a Cleopatra s ship as her's mta 
h"'*'!"'' ,'^°'""'"", ^^'■^'' I^l'"8«'- Hippel Lichtenberg Hiller 
'" "' e m thtir nafura/iius and po /yuo/ 



Kleist might simply ai 
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Sua, disemljark in tliat Island, without danger of becoming hermits, 
except ID so fiir as hermits may be worshipped there. 

On the romantic i side, however, we could not wish the Briton to 
east.hia first glance at vis ; for the Briton, — to whom notliing is so 
poetical as the commonweal, — requires (being used to the weight 
of gold), even for a, golden age of poetry, the thick golden wing- 
covers of his epithet-poets ; not the transparent goseamer wings of 
the Eomanticists ; no many-coloured butterfly-dust ; but, at lowest, 
flower-dust that will grow to something- 
Bat though this gifted Inepectresa of Germany has done us little 
furtherance with the French, nay perhaps hindrance, inasmuch as 
slie has spoken forth our praise needlessly in mere comparisons with 
the French, instead of speaking it without offensive allusions, — the 
better aerrice can she do us with another people, namely, with the 
Germans themselves. 

In this respect, not only in the first place may the critic, hut also 
in the second place the patriot, return her his thanks. It is not the 
outward man, but the inward, that needs mirrors. We cannot 
wholly see ourselves, except in the eye of a foreign seer. The 
Reviewer would be happy to see and enter a mirror-gaUery, or 
rather picture-gallery, in which aar feces, limned by quite diflferent 
nations, by Portuguese, by Scotchmen, by Russians, Corsioans, were 
lian^ng up, and where we might learn how diflferently we looked to 
eyes that were different. By comparison with foreign peculiarity, 
our own peculiarity discerns and ennobles itself. Thus, for example, 
our Authoress, profitably for ua. holds up and reflects our German 
longuears (interminabihties), ou d il ti g ur fanaticism, and our 
German indiflerence to the file 

Against the last error, — again t th u e- thumb sh/le of these 
days, — reviewers collectively ugh re y fi and slash with an 
especial fury. There was an G many when a Lessing, a 

Winkelmann, filed their period ke P a o cero, and Klopstock 

and Schiller thea verses like V rgi o Ho ace when, as Tacitus, 
we thought more of disleaflng Han o o ng with leaves; in 
short, of a disleafing, which, as n h n pens and incites the 
grapes. There was such a tim bu h pre n has had it; and we 
now write, and paint, and pate nug ward as it comes lo hand, 
and study readers and writers not much, but appear in prini Cor- 
rections, at present, seem as costly to ua, as if, like Count Alfierl, we 
had them to make on printing-paper, at the charges of our printer 
and purse. The public book-market is to be our bleach-green ; and 
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the public, instead of us, is to correct, ami then in the eecoud 
edition, we can pare off somewhat, and clap on somewhat 

But it is precisely tliis late eorreelion, when the former author, 
with his former mood and love, ia no longer forthcoming that works 
witli duiiious issne. Thus Schiller justly left his Babben. unaltered. 
On the other hand, U.e same sun-warmth uf creation can, in a second 
hour, return as a aan-warmth of ripening Wnlers mho mean to 
pay the world only in iilaied coins can offer no shadow of reason for 
preferring first thoughts ; sinc'e the very tliought they write down 
must, in their heads, during that minute's space, have aheady gone 
through several improved ediUons. 

Still deeper thanks than those of the critic to our Authoress, let 
the patriot give lier. Through the whole work there rune a veiled 
sorrow that Germany should be found kneelmg, and, like the camel, 
raise itself still bent and heary -laden. Hence her corapliunts ^ that 
the present Germans have only a philosophical and no pohtical char- 
acter i—ferther, that the German,'^ even through his moderate cU- 
mate, in wMch he has not the extremes of heat and cold to encoun- 
ter, but without acquirement of liardinees easily secures himself 
against evils of an equable nature, should be softening into unwarlike 
eflfeminacy ; — fiirther, tliose other complaints,* about our division of 
ranks, our deficiency in diplomatic erati and lying; about the Ger- 
man great, who, to the tedium of the French themselves, still take 
an interest in Louis Fourteenth's mistresses and anecdotes.* Thus 
she says,' 

' 1*3 Allemands ont besoin da dSdaigner pour deveair las plus forts; ' 

and two lines lower, 

' Ce sent les seals hommes, pent-etre, Buxqnals on pouvait conseiller 
I'orgiieil comma un moyan da devenir meiUeors.' 

She is almost right. Hot as if, one towards another, and in words, 
we did not set ourselves forward, and take airs enough, on printed 
paper; — each stands beside the otliers with a ready.plaited garland 
for him in his hand; — but in actions, and towards foreigners and 
persons in amhority, it is still to be lamented tiiat we possess but 
two cheeks for the receiving of eoffe, in place of four, like the Janus- 
head ; although, in this cheek-deficiency, we do mend matters a lit- 
tle, when we — turn round, and get the remainder. During the 
French war, and in the peace before it. there were many state 
if not states also, that considered themselves mere half-ataff, a 
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in the paper-mill are called, wheo tLey are not cut small enough, — 
till once they were ennobled into whok-sluff, when the devil (bo, in 
miller-speech, let Napoleon's sceptre be named) had altogellier 
hacked them into finest shreds. 

In vol. V. p. 1:23, is a long harsh passage, where the German sub- 
serviency is rated worse than the Italian ; because our phjeiognomies 
and manners and philosophical sygtenis promise nothing but heart 
and courage — and yet produce it not. Here, and in other passages 
regarding Prussia, where ^ she says, 



one willingly foi^ives her the exa^eratton of her complaints ; not 
only because time has confuted them, and defended us and re-exaited 
UB to our ancient princedoms, but also because lier tears of anger 
over us are only warmer tears of love, witli which she sees, in the 
Germans, filing angels at war with &llen. 

The Pre&oe gives a letter ftom Police-minister and General Sa- 
vary to Madame, wherein, with much sense, he asserts that the work 
is not of a French spirit, and that she did well to leave oat the name 
of the Empereur, seeing ttiere was no worthy place for him. '// n'g 
pouiiait trouEer de place qui JUt digm de tui,' says tlie General ; mean- 
ing, that among so mauy great poets and philosopliers, of various 
ages and countries, the Elbese woulii not have cut the best figure, 
or looted digne (worshipful) enough. The gallant Police •minister 
deserves here to be discriminated fi^m the vulgar clasa of lickspit- 
tles, who so nimbly pick up and praise whatever fells from princes, 
especially whatever good, withOQt imitating it; but rather to be 
ranked among the second and higher class (so to speak), who lick 
up any rabid saliva of their superior, and thereby run ofT as mad 
and fiery as himself. Only thus, and not otherwise, could the Gen- 
eral, from those detached portions which the censor had cut out, 
have divined, as from outpost victories, that the entire Jield was to 
be attacked and taken. Accordingly, the whole printed Edition was 
laid hold of, and, as it were, under a second paper-mill devil, haoked 
anew into beautiful pulp. Nor is that delicate feeling of the whilom 
censors and clippers to be contemned, whereby these men, by the 
&in(est allusion, smell out the crown-debts of tlieir crown-robber 
(usurper), and thereby proclaim them. The Sphinx in TAb&, who, 
unlike the ancient one, spared only him that could not rede his rid- 
dle, — |a riddle consisting in this, to make Europe like the Turkish 
grammar, wherein there is but one cwij'igi.ilion. one declension, no gcn- 
1 Tom. i. p. 108. 
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der.andno esceplitm), — could not but retkon a description of tlie 
Germans, making theraaelvea a power wUliin a power, to be tiokiish 
matter. And does not Uie issue itself lesti^ tlie sound sense of 
these upper and under censors ! Forasmuch as they had to do with 
a most deep and polished enemy, whom tliey could nowise have had 
understanding enough to see through, were it not that, in such uases, 
Buspicion sees larther than jour half-understanding. She may often 
(might they say), under that patient nun-reil of hers, be as diplo- 
matically mischievous as any nun-prioress. 

But, not to forget the Work itself, in speaking of its fortunes, the 
lieviewer now proceeds to some parUcular observations on certain 
chapters ; first, liowever, making a general one or two. No foreigner 
lias yet, with so wide a glance and so wide a heart, apprehended and 
represented our German style of poetry, as this foreign ladg. She 
sees French poetry, — which is a computable glittering crystal, com- 
pared with the immeasurable organisation of the German, — really 
in its true form, though with preference to tliat form, wlien she de- 
scribes it as a/mflsi'e de socUl^. In the Vorx/iale der Aeslhetik,^ it was, 
years ago, described even so, though with less ftffietion ; and in gen- 
eral terms, still earlier, by Herder. The Germans, again, oar Au- 
thoress has meted and painted chiefly on the side of their compara- 
bility and dissimilarity to the French i and hereby our own self-sub- 
sistence and peculiar life has raoch less clearly disclosed itself to her. 
In a comparison of Nations, one may skip gaily along, among per- 
fect trallie, as along radii, and skip over the centre too, and miss it. 

Concerning the chapters in the First Volume, one might say of 
our Authoress in her absence almost tho same thing as before her 
fiice. For generaliliea, such as nations, conntries, cities, are seized 
and judged of by her wide traveller-glance, better than specialities 
and poets, by her Gallic, narrow, female taste ; as, indeed, in general, 
lai^ masses, by the free scope they yield for allnsions, are, in the 
hands of a gifted writer, the most productive. However, it ts chiefly 
polite Germany, and most of all literary Germany, that has sat to her 
on this occasion ; and of the middle class, nothing but tlie literary 
heights have come into view. Moreover, she attributes to climate 
what she should have looked for in history : llius^ she finds the tem- 
perate regions more favourable to sociality than to poetry, 'ne sont fes 
' lUlhex da widi ou /es rtgamn d« iioi-d i/ui thrantent forUment I'magina- 
' tion : ' therefore, South Germany, that is, Franconia, Swabia, Bava- 
ria and Austria. Now, to say nothing of the cireumstflnee that, in 
the first three of these countries, the alternation between the flower, 
splendour of spring and the cloudy cold of winter raises both the 
temperate warmth and the temperate coldness to the poeHcal degree. 
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tiierfby giving them Iwo chances, tlie opinion of coir Aullioress slands 
contradicted by mild Saxony, mild Bcandenlurg, England, Greete, 
on the one band, and by warm Naples and cold Russia on tlie other. 
Hay, rather extreme frost and extreme heat may be said to oppresa 
and eshaust the poet ; and the Castalian fountain either evaporates 
or freezes. On tlie other hand, regions lying intermediate between 
tliese temperatnros are tliose where mind and poetry are met «ith 
unshackled. 

In ehap. ii., de I'espnl de ainva-salioa, she describes very justly the 
art of talking (difftrent from the art of speaking) : ' 

' Le genre da bien-6lre que fnit ^pronver una conversation animie ne 
consi.ste pr^ois^meiit dans le Eujet de conversation; les id^as uE les con- 
naiBEHucBB qu'on peut y d^velopper n'an sont pas la principal iiit^rfit; 
o'est uiie certaine meiiifere d'agir lea uns sur les autres, da se faire plaisic 
rSoiproquemont et aveo rapidity, de parler aussitSt qu'on pense, de jouu^ 
li rinstant de Boi-m6mB, d'Stre applaud! (applaudie) sans travail, de maul- 
fester son esprit dans Coutes las unances par I'accent, le geste, le regard, 
anfin de produire ii voiont^ comme uiie sorts d'Slectricil^, qua fiiit jaillir 
des ftiiicellas.' 

The passage^ where she counsels the (Jerraans to acquire social 
culture and resignation in respect of sodal refinement, merits Ger- 
man attention. It is trae, she should not, before denying us and 
prescribing us the French art of talking, have said : ' 



, ,. ^ ._ _;e, mais improvi- 

B^e, si Ton peut s'axprimer ainsi ; ' 

which, in plain language, signiGes, in this art there is one nnpleasant 
circumstance, that sometimes your honesty of heart suffers thereby ; 
and you play the real, literal knave, though only on the spur of the 
moment, and without special preparation. For the rest, it must be 
such passages as this, where she denies us these moral and sestbetic 
Gallicisms, allowing us, for compensation, nothing but learning, depth 
of heart and thought; such passages it must be by light of which the 
Joanial de Paris, finding us denied not only the twmpefie combinif, but 
now even the improvisie, has discovered that our Authoress is a secret 
enemy of the Germans ; who will surely (hopes the Jonmal) get into 
anger with her, though, as always, not till late. Tor sharply as she 
attacks the lYeneb, she does it only on the moral side, whieh these for- 
give the more easily and foel the more faintly, the more she is in the 
right; but we again are assaulted in graver wise, and with other con- 
sequence, namely on the side of our understanding, which, as uom- 
' Pane 68. 3 Pnge 31. > Page 70. 
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pared wi h th G business, to knowledge of the 

world, n mb mg and ar lu ^ g works of art, she eTerywhere 

pronounc uf rt 

' Les A m m ra t en saine dans lenrs comedies 

des ridic d nr p pre p lis n'observent pas les Rutj-Ba; 

eueora lo is la m ner eui-mames sous les rapports 

exttrieur ru pre q m k laloyaut^ qu'ils ae doiveiit.' 

To form the plan, to order the whole scenes towards one fouus of 
impression (ejfrf), this, says she, is the part of FrenKhmen ; but 
the German, out of sheer honesty, cannot do it. Nevertheless, our 
Leasing vowed that he could remodel every tragedy of Corneille into 
more cunning and more regular shape ; and his criticisms, aa well as 
his Emilia Galotli, to say nothing of Schiller and all th& better Ger- 
man critics, are answer enough lo Madame de Staei's reproach. 

Three times, and in as many ways, she accounts for our deficiency 
in the art of witly speech. First, from our language ; but had she 
forgotten her German when she wrote concerning i1, ' La aaislniction 
lie peiniel pas toujours de lermiaer ane phrase par l'expres$ion la plus 
piqnantef For does not directly, on the contrary, our language, 
alone among all the modem ones, reserve any word it pleases, any 
part of speech without exception — nay sometimes a half-word,^ — 
natocally and without constraint, for a dessert-wine of conclusion ^ 
Madame de Stael should also, to inform herself, have read at least a 
few dozen volumes of our epigram-anthologies with their thousand end- 
stings. What do Lesaing's dialogues want, or out Iranalations from 
the French, in regard to pliancy of language 1 But, on the whole, we 
always, — this is her second theory of our conversational mahidroit- 
ness, — wish too much to say something or otlier, and not, like the 
French, nothing : a German wishes to express not only himself, but 
also something else ; and under this something we frequently include 
sentiment, principle, truth, instruction. A sort of disgust comes 
over us to see a man stand speaking on, and quite cooHy determined 
to show ua notliing but himself: for even the narrator of a story is 
expected to propoae rather om' enjoyment in it tliatl his own selfish 
praise for telling iL 

In tlie third place, we are too destitute, complaina our Authoress, 
of wil, consetiuently of hon-mols, and so forth. Reviewer comphiina, 
on the other hand, that the French are too destitute thereof. A Hip- 
pel, a Lichtenberg. like a Yovuig or Pope, has more and better wit 
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than a whole French decade will produce. French wit, reflection-n-it 
(R^Tiewer here perfectly coincides with Jean Paul in his divisicinB 
of wit|, Burpriees with one light resemblance, and with ita prompt 
vieihility, like a French garden, only once : BrJCisli and German vrit 
treats as wjtli the compadaon of resemblances reflecting one another, 
and with the continuous enjoyment of an English garden. For the re- 
perusal of Lichtenberg, Reriewer commonly wails a year; for the 
reperusil of Voltaire ten years ; for the reperuaal of French Journal- 
ists sixty years ; for that of Hamann as many minntea. The German 
of spirit is almost aslmmed to be so light-witled as a Frenchman ; 
and must make an efibrt not to make an effort. If lie do not grudge 
the kbour, he can heap up, Hke Weiase in his Salim, more antitheses 
in a page than a Frenchman in s book. Men of the world, who in 
German are merely smooth ajid correct, glitter in French with witty 
turns ; it is will, therefore, that ehooaes here, not inability. One 
may say, not this and that Frenchman, but the whole French people, 
has wit : but so common a wit can, even for that reason, be no deep 

What ftrthcr was to be aiud against our want of French skill in 
talking. Reviewer iea.ve8 to tlie English, Spaniards, Italians, who all 
share it with us. 

The following passage ' may reconcile the French with our Au- 
thoress ; ' Ea Ihxnce la plvparl des lecteurs «e veuleiit jamais iire 4iaas, 
' ni mSme s'amaseraux dipena de tear cortacieBCe littiTatTe; te etrupaU s'esi 
' rifagiS Ih.' In p. 18, she makes Hans Sachs compose before the 
Beformation ; and in p. 14, Luther translate the Psalms and the 
Bible. This to a Frenchman, who would show literary, may be 
detrimental, if he repeats it. In p. 17, she finds a likeness between 
Wieland's prose and Voltaire's. Give iier or give him Voltaire's wit, 
conciaeness, lightness, pliancy, there can be nothing liker. Heviewer 
has a comfort in haring Wieland called at once, bj this class of ad- 
mirers, the German Voltaire, and by that other, the German Greek ; 
he needa not, in that case, reflect and confute, but simply leaves the 
speakers to their reciprocal annihilation. For the rest, the whole of 
this chapter, as well as the twelfth, lends and robs the good Wieland 
so lavishly, that we rather beg to omit it altogether. His Comic 
Tales are, in her view,^ Imiteea du Orec ; so that moat of the French 
psintera, their subjects being mythological, must also be imitators 
of the Greeks. In p. 62, she must either have misunderstood some 
Germans, or these must have misunderstood the Greeks, when she 
says of Fate, in contradistinction to Providence, ' Le soii (the Greek 
Fate) ne coinjite pour riea les senlimens des homines.' Sophocles seivn 
times aays no to this ; and as often ^schylua. Nay, so inexorably 
1 Tom. n. p. 3. ' P»g»67. 
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does Fate pnreue eyery immorality, especially aadacious immorality, 
that (unlike ProTidence] it inflicts the piinistiment, even trarfcf re- 
pentance and reform. In p, 90, ehe calls Klopstock's Ode to his 
Futm'e Lore a siijel mnnieri ; 

' Klopatock est moins heuveus quand il ^crit aur I'amour: i1 a, comma 
Dorat, adreas* dea rers k sa maStresae future, et ce Bnjet manifr^ n'a pas 
bien inspire sa mune: il faut n'nToir pas souffert, pour se jouer asec 
le sentiment; et guond nne personne s^riense essaie on seinblable jen, 
toujours una contrainte seorfele 1 emp6clie de a v montrar natnralle ' 

How could lier soul, that elsewhere responds t« ill pnre-toned 
chords of love, mistake the yet unloved lonffing wherevi itli the an 
loTetl and yet loving youth looks into his future heart, as with a 
comin^t home-aickness 7 Does eien the prosaic ■youns man paint 
him an ideal, why shall not the poetital incorporate and draw ne'jier 
to him the dear form that is glancing for him, though as yet unseen ' 
It is true, this holds only of the first love , tor a poem on a seeond, 
third and future love, would doubtless merit the blame which, 
indeed, she probably so meant 

The long passage trom Voss e /^u(«e' seems introduced to bring 
even the German reader, bj the bald transhtion into a state of 
yawning; and the happier French one into snoring and eien snort 
ing. Quite as unexpectedly has she extracted from Maria Utiiarl, 
instead of bright lytic altar-fire, the long farewell of Maria, too long 
even for German readers, and only for tlie epos not too siiort ; and 
rendered it moreover in prose. 

To Goethe she does justice where she admires him, but less where 
she estimates him. His poems she judges mote justly than she does 
hjs plays. Everywhere, indeed, her taste borders more on the Ger- 
man when applied to short pieces th.in to long ones ; above all, than 
to theatrical ones; for here tlie French curt^n shrouds up every 
foreign one. With her opinion of Goethe aa a literary ihob, the 
Germans, sinee the appearance of hia Autobiography, may readily 
enough dispense . 

Of ch. 15, de I'art dramoiiijiie. Reviewer could undertake to say 
nothing, except something ill, did time permit. 

Shakspeare, in whose child-like atid poetic serene soul (as it were, 
a poetic Chriat^hild) she celebrates an ironie preeqve MaekiawUiqae 
in delineating character, she ought to pnuse less on hearsay, since 
neither hearsay nor her own feeling can teach her how to praise 
Goethe's Faust. It is probable she knows only the French (un-aouled 
and un-hearted) Shakspeare, and ao values the man; but for Goethe's 
Favit too, she should hnvc waited for a French version and pcrver- 
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sion, to give liiiu somewhat btttyr toiiiiiieiulatioii tliaii tliat slit semis 
Lim to France witli. 

If a tnuielfttion is always but an inverted, pale, secondarj raio- 
Imw of the original splendour, Madame de Stael's, aa in general any 
Frencli translation of f'auat, is but a gray, cold, mouk-sun to Goethe's 
real flaming Sun in Leo. At times, in place of a pallid translation, 
she gives a quite new speech; for example,' she makes the Devil 
say of Faust, * Cel bonaae ne sera jamais qu'd detni pervers, et c'est en 
' vaia qa'il se Jlatie de parvenir ij t'ltre entHreTBent,' In the original 
appears no word of tliis, but merely the long, good, quite diflferent 
passage, ' Verachte iiEcr Vernaiiji und IVisaensiAa/l,' 4-c. Tiiat weighty 
omissions have prevented light translations in her work, is liappy lor 
tlie work of Goethe. This (like Dante's Dieine Comedji) Diabolic 
Tragedy, in whieli whole spiritual universes act and tUl, siie has 
contracted and extracted into a love-tale. Of this sole and last zo- 
diacal light which the set sun of Shakspeare has cast np over Ger- 
many, our lady Authoress wishes heartily^ that anoUier sach, or 
more such, may not be written. Ileviewer ventures to give her hope 
of fulfilment herein, and pledges himself for all Frenchmen. Con- 
sider only : * 

' II lie faul y ohercher iii le goflt, ni le meenre, ni i'art qni choiait et qui 
termiua; mais si rimagination pouvait se flRnrer un ohaoa inlBlleclnel tel 
qn'on a souvent d^crit Ib chaos materiel, le Faint de Goetha devrait avoir 
M compost a cetts ^poqae.' 

Tlcaderesses, why will every one of you insist on thinking herself a 
reader t 

Her hard judgment on Faaat, Madame had beforehand softened' 
by the prMse she bestowed on Gotz von Berlkhingea : 'ilyades traits 
de g€aie fa et Id,' not Only here but (Sere also, ■ daas son drame.' Less 
warmly^ does she praise the Natural Lkoighter; because the person- 
ages tlierein, like shades :n Odin's Palace, lead only an imaged Ufe ; 
inasmuch as they bear no real Christian Directory-names, but are 
merely designated as King, Fatlier, Daughter, &,c. As for tliis last 
defect, Eeviewer fancies he could remedy it, were he but to turn up 
his French history and pick out at random the words Louis, Orleans, 
&c. and therewith christen the general titles, father, daughter ; for, 
in the structure of the work, Madame de Staei will confess there are 
as Urm, determinate, beheading machines, arsenic-hats, poison-pills, 
Bteel-traps, oviAiettea, spring-guns, introduced, as could be retiuired of 
any court, whither the scene of tlie piece might be transferred. 

There is one censure from our Authoress, however, which lie- 
1 Tom. UL, p. 137. a Page ififl, a Page 137, 

* Tom. iii. p. 402. i Page 126. 
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viewer himself must couiifersign, thongh it toucfies tlie sweet orange- 
flower garland, Goethe's Tasso. Reviewer liad been pleuaed to no- 
tice, in this piece, whieh cannot be acted in any larger space than 
within the chambers of th6 brain, no downeome, save the outcome, 
or end ; where the moral knot, which can only be loosed in Tasso'b 
heart, is, by tutting of the material knot, by banishment from court, 
left unloooecl to accompany him in exile ; and can at any hour raise 
up a second flfth-act. Tliis want, indeed, ia not felt in rending the 
work so much as ajifr reading it. Our Authoress, however, points 
out ' another want, whieh, in the piece itself, has a cooling, at least a 
shadowing influence : tliat, namely, in the first place, IVinccss Leo- 
nora is drawn not according to the warm chmale, bnt rather as a 
German maiden , and so thinks and ponders about her love, instead 
of either sacrificing liereelf to it or it to herself; and that, secondly, 
the Poet Tasso acts not like an Italian accustomed to outward move- 
ment and business, but like a solitary GJerman, and unskilfully en- 
tangles himself in the perplexities of life. 

For the rest, her whole praise of Goetlie will, in the sour head of a 
Frenchman, run to sheer censure ; and her censure again will remain 
censure, and get a little sourer, moreover. 

Perhaps the kindliest and justest of all her portraitures is that of 
Schiller. Not only is she, in her poetry, many times a sister of Schil- 
ler i but he also, in his intellectual pomp and reflex splendour, is now 
and then a distant though beatified relation of Comeille and Crobil- 
lon. Hence his half-fortune with the French ; for, in consideration of 
a certain likeness to themselves, some nnlikeness and greatness will be 
pardoned. If Gallic tragedy is often a centaur, begotten by an Ixion 
with a cloud, Schiller also, at times, has confoanded a sun-horse and 
thunder-horse with the horse of the Muses, and mounted and driven 
the one instead of the other. 

The Domii-Nr/mphe (Nymph of the Danube) obtains' the honour 
of an extract, and the praise, 

' Le sn.iet de catte piSce aembla pins ins^iiienit que populairo: mois les 
fgalement tous les spectaleurB.' 

Eeviewer has heard Herder, more in earnest than in jest, call the 
ZaulierflOte the only good opera the Germans had. 

After sufficiently misunderstanding and Hunt-praising Goethe'e 
Meister and Ouilie? she ventures, tliough a lady, and a French one, 

I T™. ill. p. 1S2. s Tom. iv. p. Sfi. 
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to let fall tills aai the other remark abont /inmeur ; and, as it were, to 
utter a judgraent |li(!re Reviewer founds on tlie printed words) eon- 
cerning Swill and Sterne. Sterne's humour, in Trialrom, she imputes 
to phraseology ; ' na?, to phrases, not to ideas; and infers that Sterne 
is not translatable, and Svift is. Nevertheless, both of tlicni have 
found very pretty lodgings in this country witli Bode and Waser. 
Thereafter, in the same chapter on Bomances, she makes Asnius, 
who has written no romance, the drawbridge for a sally against Jean 
Paul. 

Her shallow sentence, as one more passed on him, may, among so 
many, — some friendher, some more hosOIe, — puss on with the rest ; 
till the right one appear, which shall exaggerate neither praise nor 
blame ; for liitherto, as well the various pricking-girdles (cilices) in 
which he was to do penance, have been so wide for his body that 
they slipped to his feet, as in like wise the laurel-wreaths so large for 
his head that they fell upon his shoulders. Our Authoress dexter- 
ously unites both ; and every period consists, in front, of a pleasant 
commendation, and behind of a fetal mais; and the left hand of the 
conclusion never knows what the right hand of tlie premises doeth. 
Reviewer can figure this jester comically enough, when he thinks 
how his iiice must, above fifteen times, have cheerftilly thawed at the 
first claaees, and then suddenly frozen again at the latter. Those 
taais are his bitterest enemiea. Our Autlioress biames him for over- 
doing the pathetic ; which blame she herself unduly shares with him 
in her Coriime, a£ Reviewer, in his long-past critique thereof, in Iheee 
very Ja/uliOclier, hopes to have proved ; and, it may be, had that 
review of Cwhme met her eye, she would rather liave left various 
things against J. P. nns^ii. In p. 79, she writes, that he knows the 
human heart only from little German towns, and (hence) ' II t/ a 
soHcent dam la peinture de tea lateiira quelqae chose de Imp innocent 
pour noire siMe.' Now, it is a question whether J. P. could not, if 
not altc^ethcr disprove, yet uncommonly weaken, this charge of 
innocence, — by staling that many of his works were written in 
Leipzig, Weimar, Berlin, &c. ; and that, consequently, his alleged 
innocence was not his blame, but that of those cities. He might also 
set forth how, in Jllan, be has collected so much polished court- 
corruption, recklessness, and refined sin of all sorts, that it is a 
hardship for him, — saying nothing of those capital cities, — to be 
implicated in any such guilt as that of innocence. 

However, to excuse her half and quarter judgment, let it not be 
concealed that scarcely have two of his works {Hesperus and Sieben- 
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i'fti} !n-en gone through by her ; nay one of them, Hfiprrua, lias not 
so much as been fairly gone into ; for, after introducing a not very 
important scene from Hespena, the toncliing of a father's eyes by a 
son, properly a thing which every century does to the other, she 
tables some shreils of a seuond Ineident in this same Hesperus, but 
with a statement that it is from a diffafM romance. Of the Rede des 
todteit Christus (Speech of the dead Christl, she has indeed omitted 
the superfluous eommencement, but also more than half of the un- 
saperfluous conclusion, which closes tlioae wounds. Reviewer will- 
ingly excuses her, since this author, a comet of moderate nucleus, 
Ciirries so excessive a comet-train of volumes along with him, that 
even up to the minute when he writes this, such train has not yet 
got altogether above tiie horizon. 

On the whole, she usually passes long judgments only on few- 
volumed writers, — for instance, Tieck, Werner; and shorten many- 
Tolumed, — for instance, the rich Herder, whom she accommodates 
in a, pretty bowerlet of four sides, or pages. The New Poetic School, 
at least August Schlegel, whom she saw act in Werner's Tieentii-Jbvrlh 
of Februari/, might liave helped her out a little with inslrucOons and 
opinions about Herder (nay, even about Jean Paul) as well as about 
Tieck ; the more, as she seems so open to such communications that 
they often come back &om her as mere echoes ; for, strictly consid- 
ered, it is the New, much more tiLan the Old School, that really 
stands in opposition to the French. 

The thirty-second chapter (rfes Beaus: Arts en Allemogue) does not 
require seventeen pages, as Faust did, to receive sentence ; but only 
seven, to describe German psunling, statuary and music, — not so 
much compressedlj- as compressingly. Nevertheless, Keviewer will- 
ingly gives up even these seven pages for the sake of the following 
beautiful remark : ' 



mslque des AllBmands 


6Bt pins vari^B qne celle des It 


cela peut-6tre qu'ell* es 


it moins bonns: I'esprit est conds 


— c'est sa misfire qui 


en est Uonnsei mals les arts, i 


It, out une admirable r 


nonotonie, oellc donton voudralt 



The Rilh Volume treats of Philosophies — the French, the Eng- 
lish, the old and new and newest German, and what else from an- 
cient Greece has to do with philosophies. Concerning this volume, a 
German reviewer can offer his German readers nothing new, except 
perhaps whimsicalities. While men, — for example, Jacobi, — after 
long studying and re-studying of great philosophers, so often fell into 
Huxiety lest they may not have understood tlieni, finding the con- 
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ftitation look so easy women of talent ind breodiiis simply from 
their gift of saying No infer at once that thev have seen through 
them Reviewer le acquainted with intelleetual ladies who in the 
hardest plulosophicftl works — for instance Piihte a — have found 
nothmg but hght and case Not what is thought onh what la 
learned can women fimc} as beyond their horizon Irom Love 
they have ac^wred a boldne's foreign to us of passing sentence on 
great men. Besides, they eon always, instead of the conception, the 
idea, suhstitnte a feeling. In p. 78, Madame de Stall says quite 
naively, ahe does not see why philosophers have striven so much to 
reduce all things to one principle, be it matter or spirit; one or a 
pair, it makes little diflcrenee. and explains the all no better. In 
p. 55, she imparts to the Parisians several categories of Kant's, with 
an et-OEtera ; as it were an Alphabet, with an andso-Jbrtk. If jesting 
is admissible in a review, the following passage on Schelling' may 
properly stand here : 

' L'id^al et le r^el tiannent, dans son langage, la pliuia da 1' intelligence 
et de la matifere, de l'imaginatioh et de I'sxpSrienoe ; et c'est dans la 
riiinion de oes deni pnissances en una harmonie oompl*t«, que consiste, 
selon Ini, le prinelpe unique et absoln de I'unlvers orgnnisS. Oetta har- 
monie, dont lea deux folbs et le centre sont I'lmnge, et qui est renfarmi 
dans le nombre de trois, de tout temps ei mysti'rleux, foncnit a Sehelling 
des APPLICATIONS les plus i«sfmemei.' 

But we return ta earnest. Consider, now, what degree of spirit 
these three philosophic spirits can be expected to retain, when they 
have been passed off, and in, and earned through, three heads, as if 
by distillation ascending, distillation middle and distilhiUon descend- 
ing : for the three heads are, namely, — the head of the Authoress, 
who does not half understand the philosophers ; the head of the 
Parisian, who again half understands our Authoress ; and finally, the 
head of the Parisianess, who again half understands the Parisian. 
Through such a series of intermediate glasses the light in the last 
may readily refract itself into darkness. 

Meanwhile, let the former pi-aise remain to her unimpaired, that 
she still seizes in our philosophy tlie sunny side, which holds of the 
heart, to exhibit and illuminate the mossy north side of the French 
philosophy. Striking expressions of noblest sentiments and views 
are uncovered, like peari-mnseles, in tills philosophic ebb and flow. 
Precious also, in itself, ia the nineteenth cliapter, on Marriage Love ; 
though for this topic, foreign in philosophy, it were hard to find any 
right conductor into such a discussion, except, indeed, the philos- 
ophers Crates anil Socrates furnish one. 
1 loiu. T. p. S3. 
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As thu Siilli anil last Volume treafs of Religion and EnlliuBiaam, 
— a French jvtxlaposilion, ~ it is almost her heart alone tliat speaks, 
anil llie language of this ia always a pnre and rich one. The sepa- 
rate pearls, from the philoaoyhic ebb, here collect themBelves into a 
pearl necklace. Slie speaks nobly on Nalure, and Man, and Eter- 
nity;J so likewise on Enthusiasm.^ Individual baldnesses it were 
easy for Reviewer to extract, — for they are sliort; but individual 
splendours difficult, — for they are too long. 

To one who loves not only Germany bat mankind, or rather both 
in each other, her praise and liigh preference of the German religious 
temper, in this volume, almost grows to pan : for, as we Germans 
ourselves complain of our coldness, she could have found a tem- 
perate climate here only by contrast with the French ice-field of 
irreligion from which she comes. Truly, she is in the right. The 
French, in these very days, have accepted their Sunday as erabbedly 
as the Germans parted with their Second Sundays, or Holidays, 
when forced to do it Thus does the poisonous meadow-satfron of 
tlie Revolution, after its autumn-flowers have been left solitary and 
withered, still keep under ground its narcotic bulb for the awikened 
spring almost as if the spirit of Ereedom in this Revolution Lke 
the Bpmt of Christianitv should construct and remodel every for 
eign people — only not tlie Jewish where were the Naoiity and 
Cruciflxion 

The hittcmeas of the Parisian journal corps who have charged 
against this Work of the Baroness more fiercely than against all her 
Romance" sho«s us (hit it is something else than difference of taste 
tliat they strike and Are at: their hearts have been doubly provoked 
by this comparison, and trebly by this discordance in their own most 
inward feeling, which lores not to expose itself as an outward one. 
In romances, they took all manner of religion as it came ; they could 
charge it on the characters, and absolve the poetess: but here she 
herself,- not with foreign lips, but with her own, — has spoken 
out for religion, and against the country where religion is jet no 
rB»igr6e. 

A special Pamphlet, published in Paris, on this Work, enlists the 
method of question and answer in tlie service of delusion, to exhibit 
bold beauties, by distorting them from their accompaniments, in the 
character of bombast. It is but seldom that our Authoress siiis, and, 
in German fiishion, against German taste, as where she says,' 

' Toos lea moutons dn u 
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In presence of a descriptive power that delights foreign nations, 
one might hope the existing French would modestly sink mute — 
they whose eulogistic manner, in the Moniteiir, in the senate and 
everywhere, towards the tlirone, has at all times been as strained, 
windy and taded as its otrject; and in wliom, as in men dying the 
wrong way (while, in common casea, in the cooling of the outward 
limbs, the heart continues (o give heat), nothing remains warm but 
the members tVom which the frozen heart lies ferthest. 

It is difficult, amid so many bright passages, which, like polished 
gold, not only ghtter, but image and exhiliit, to select the best. Foi 
example, the description of tlie Alps by night, and of the whole fes 
tivaloflnterlaken;! — the remark = that both the excess of heat in 
the east, and of cold in the north, incline the mind to idealism and 
Visuality ; — or this, ' Ce qui manque en France, en tout genre, c'fst le 
' saitimeHt et I'litibitade da respect.' ' 

Still more tlum we admire the Work, is the Authoress, considering 
also lier sex and her nation, lo be admired. Probably she is the only 
woman in Europe, and still more probably the only French person in 
Trance, that could have written such a book on Germany, Had 
Germany been her cradle and school, she might have written a still 
better work, namely, on rrance. And so we shall wish tliis spiritual 
Amazon strength and heart for new campaigns and victories ; and 
then, should she ^ain prove the revieweress of a reviewer, let no 
one undertake that matrimonial relation but Frip.* 

s Tom. V. p. 27. Sti Likpniw, torn. •. pp. 11, B7, lOff, 125, 207. 
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VOLTAIBE. 
Bbsistubs 8nd bonndless power of true Literature. Every Life a 
■well-spriug, whose stream flows onward to Eleniity. Present aspect of a 
man often strangely contrasted witli his fntnre inflnenoe; Moses-, Ma- 
homet; the early Christians; Tamerlane and Faust of Menti. How noise- 
less is Thonghtl (p. 6) Voltaire's European reputation. The biography 

of such a man cannot be unimportant. Differences of opinion: Mecessity 
for inutnal tolerance. Voltaire's character; Adroitness, and multifarious 
success! Keen sense of rectitude: and fellow-feeling for human Buffering. 
(9).— Not a 'great oharacteri' essentially a Mocker. Ridicule not the 
test of truth. The glory of knowing and believing, all but a stranger to 
him; only with that of qnestioning and qualifying is he familiar. His 
trngieomioal explosions, more like a bundle of rockets than a volcano. 
Character of the age into wMch he was cast. What Is implied by a Lover 
of Wisdom. Voltaire loved Trath, but chiefly of the triumphant sort. 
His love of fame: 'Neceaslty' of lying: Can either fly or crawl, as the 
occasion demands. (20). — His view of the world a cool, gently scornful, 
altogetlier prosaic one. His last ill-omened visit to Frederick the Great. 
His women, an embittered and embittering set of wantons from the earliest 
to the last: Widow Denis; the Marquise du Chiitelet. The greatest of all 
Periifiairt. (85). — His lost and most strikhig appearance In society : The 
loudest and showiest homage ever paid to Literature. The last scone of 
all. (46). — Intellectual gifts: His power of rapid, perflpicnous Arrange- 
ment: His Wit, a mere logical pleasantry; scarcely a twinkling of Humour 
in the whole of his namberless sallies. Poetry of the toilette: Criticisms 
of Shakspeare, — Voltaire, and Frederick the Great: Let justice be shown 
even to French poetry. (531. — Voltaire chiefly conspicuons as a vehement 
opponentof the Christian Faith: Shallowness of bis deepest insight: The 
Worship of Sorrow, godlike Doctrine of Humility, all unknown to him. 
The Christian Religion itself can nerer die. Voltaire's whole character 
plain enough: A light, careless, courteous Man of the Worid: His chief 
merits belong to Nature and himself; his chief faults are of his time and 
country. The strange ungodly Age of Louis XV.: Honour; EnUghtenad 
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Self-interest; Force of Public Opinion. Novalia, on the worthlaasneas 
and worlli of French Philosophy. The death-stab of modern Super- 
Btirion. Tlie bamitig of a little straw may hide the Slars^ bat thej are 



NOVALIS. 
No good BooJ!, or gof d thing of any sort, shows its best face at first: 
Improviaators and Ih"ir litemrr aoap-bubblos. Men of genius; The wise 
man s enore more inatmctive than the truisms of a fool. What ia called 
reviewing,' showing how a amiill Heviewer may triumph over a great 
\utlior, and what hia triumph is worlli. The writings of Kovalis of too 
much Importance to be lightly passed by. (p. 79), — NOTolis's birth and 
parentage Religious and secluded Childhood: Schooling. Appliea him- 
self hoiiestiv to business Death of hla first love: Commanings with 
Eteraitj Influence on h h n f th w eck f hi first p 1 t 

msh Doctrine of ■ Re t P d h rf I ss f h llf 

Interest in the pliysicil i A q i t d 1 1 ary oop rati 

with Schlegel and Tie k Al rmmg 11 H paf U 1 tera j proiect 

Gradual bodily decliii andp fldth SI rs dprs 1 
aspect (8T) — Wondarf I d pth d Igi I t f h writi g» H 
philosophic mysticism Id li m co fi ed to G rra Th K 1 

view ot tbB material U It t II t 1 an 1 m ral bea i g h 

praotionl interests ol men Influence on the deep, religious spirit of 
Novalla Nature no lonfcer dead, hostile Matter; but the veil and mys- 
terious Garment of the Unsean The Beauty of Goodness, the only real, 
final possession (99) — Ettracta from the LehrHaffe m Sail, ^./Mani- 
fold significance of ail natuml phenomena to the true obsei-ver; Beauty 
and omnipotence of childlike intuition ; How the chastened understanding 
may be brought into harmony with the deepest intuitions, and the most 
rigid facte; Nature, as viewed by the superstitions fanatic, the utilitarian 
inquirer, the sceptical idealist, and the regenerate Soul of man: The 
mechanics and dynamics of Thought; Ecleotio Philosophers ; Philosophic 
Fragments. (108). — Noralia as a Poet: Extracts trom Sgmm to the Night, 
and Heim-kh von OJUi-dingen. His writings an unfathomed mine, where 
the keenest Intellect loay find occupation enoughi His power of intense 
abstraction: His chief fault a certain undue passiveness. Likeness to 
Dante and Pascal, Intelligent, well-informed minds should endeavour to 
understand even Mysticism. Mechanical Superciliousness WTSui living 
Belief in God; the victory not doubtful. (122). 



SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 
rfo what lies clearly at hand: Prophetic fully, and spiritnai contngion. 
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The Prasent always an importaut time. The Age of Mnchinerj, in every 
outward and inward sense: Cases in poinl, — from hatching Chitkeiis, 
!o developing the young Idea; from ' Interrogating Nature, up to deliver- 
ing one's soul from Purgatory, (p. 134). —No Philosophy of Mmd to be 
(bund out of Germany. Mattiematics all gone to mechamsm Locke 9 
Essay, a singohir emblem of the spirit of Uie times Scotch and French 
menial-mechanism. The Machine of Society: Socinl mechanism more 
prized than individual worth. All wise inventions or dlsoovenes, all 
great movements whatsoever spring inevilably ttara the individuat soula 
of men. Mechanical and Dynamical provinces of human nctiiitj Men 
have lost their belief in the Invisible; and believe, and hope, and work 
only in the Visible. Intellectual dapperlinp, and their ' closet-logie ' 
rushlights ! One wise man strongar than all men foolish. (142). — Religion 
iio longer a thousand- voiced Psalm, from Oie heart of Man to his invisible 
Father; but a wise, prudential feeling, grounded on mere calculation. 
The working Church of England at this moment in the Editors of News- 
papers. Even Poetry has no eye for the Invisible: Not a matin or vesper 
hymn to the Spirit of Beauty ; butafieroe clashing of cymbals, as chil- 
dren pass through the fire to Moloch. Our ' superior morality ' properly 
an ' mferior criminality: ' Truth and Virtue no longer loved, as they ought 
and must be loved; Beyond money and money's worth, our only blessed- 
ness is Popularity. (1B6), — Bright lights, as well as gloomy shadows. 
The wisdom and heroic worth of our forefathers we may yet recover. 
The darkest hour is nearest the dawn. (169). 



JEAN PAUL FBIEDRICH RICHTER AGAIN. 
The best celebrity does not always spread the fastest. Richt«r's slow, 
but sure reception in England. His life, like most literary lives, some- 
what barren of outward incidents,' yet containing a deeper worth than 
any such interest could impart. Difficulty and value of real Biography, 
Insufficiency of Otto's Life of Richter. (p. 183). — Richtor's bhth, parent- 
age and pedigree; His Father, a poor, hard-working Clergyman, loved and 
venerated by his flock. Not by money, or money's worth, that Man lives 
and has his being: To a rich spirit, Life cannot be poor. Young Paul's 
Idyl-Kingdom and little Pastoral World, sketched by himself; God! 1 
thank thee for my Father! (170). — Early education; Latin vocables; 
dreary reading; chlld-gUmpses into the infinity of Nature, and bis own 
Soul. In his thirteenth year the family removed to a better ohnrch-livinK 
at Schwarzenbach. Ha now got access to books, and better teaohing. 
Early theological epecnlatlons, ' inclining strongly to the heterodon side.' 
Loses his Father; Pecuniary troubles. Aversion for Historj- and Geog- 
raphy. A school-disputation: Paul triumphant over Orthodoxy and 
dull Authority; 'Silence, Sirrah! ' (176). — At Leipzig University : Ob- 
tains little furtherance from established teachers; and endeavours to work 
onl an Intellectual basis of his own. Poverty, not in the shape of Farsi- 
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vey' a mere Rggrsgate of fragmBiitary Notices, held together by the Book- 
binder's packthread: Its iticrBdible misstatements of fnots, and (reneral 
incorrectness and Insufficiency. He goes through Germany, scenting out 
Infldalitj with the nose of an ancient Heresy-hunter; though for opposite 
purposes. Mr. Taylor's whole Philosophy sensual; he recognises nothing 
that cannot be weighed and measured, eaten and digested : Every fibre of 
him Philistine. (420.) — The beet Essay In the book, that on Klopstock: 
Beautiful allegory of The 7W Maiei, Foolish admiration for Kotzebne and 
his like. His scepticism at least honeat and worthy of respect. Literature 
fiist becoming ail in all to us, our Church, our Senate, our whole Social 
Constitution, Its tendency (o a general European Comraonweal ; whereby 
tlie wisest in all nfitions may communicate and cooperate. (446|. 



APPENDIX. 

RicIITKIi'a Review of Ma!>ame oe Stael's ' Ai-I-EHAOUE.' 
To review a Revieweress of two literary Nations no easy task. Madams 
de SlaiiTe peculiar advantages and fitueas, in everything but a comprehen- 
sion of her subject: Her French intellect, and German heart. Parisian re- 
finement: Classical indifference to the 'houseliold-stuff' of Religion, and 
to mere Work-people. How she bleaches and clear-starches the Rainbow ; 
and even makes ft polished gentleman of the German Hercules. German 
dingy impracticability, notwithstanding: Mere Nightuigales, compared 
witli Peacocks. Poor naked, unralleu Eves and Graces; How shall they 

be presented at our Parisian Court! (p. 460) Value, and deep human 

interest of national peculiarities. We cannot wholly see ourselves, except 
in the eye of a foreign seer. Use and abuse of the literary file. German 
political subserviency; and French Imperial sycophancy. German con- 
versational maladroitness! Awkward tendency to try and say itimethiag 
fru^ ; rather than, like the polished Frenchmen, to say noBiing ekganlly. 
German wit, and French witticisms. Shallow estimate of Goethe: Better 
insight Into Schiller; Jean Paul's literary delinquencies. Intellectual 
ladies, and their easy solution of metaphysical insolrabilitles. Madame de 
Stael's high and earnest character: The language of her heart always a 
noble, pure and rich one. (466). 
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